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Tim Em/CATtos*!. Rarf»K«» 


iicm rsf il h M-US llsal }sy Aydelaitc? x's^' ^^waft-Jiifswvrie. 

H&mn in Arntman C^k-0^% f?i 

Ilie BuH-^m &j tha K^im^ \"II. 

jmn 4, niiniiscr 40 ? January, In ll;?s j’inn ihm^ is 

K^'-iWjbli^ varialism in iJse* ^'craS n^isnUsSi'-'r^a. I 
havtp K.5?T5ly «?ni: thing l<» say al-fout if If Iuia ll:-*'^ irfritf i'a'lvai'.)' 

tag« €if 5 mu^ mwe •K^wly ‘J^n 'fdb^f . Imug 

only moderately cxpenwve Fnejn nn ihft 

tm,t, I Wic^'e, h*>w-evcr. lhal it sn^rc dtifbns!".. f-r» risrsin- 
lain and C’rssiiSnuc dT?ri<i 5 i 5 y iIjau IJ-,p lojlirr- f?j’'’Vt 40 :ll lbs 

nlliwr is ndtsrjM.ni-pJy s«j>jwl«*l fsivasiria^ly, in 

jsmftllfsr. wjtum-alive, rdddasljifncs! i?i<ibln?5‘»n’5, ii is 


diirnniU n^iWy U* arfmie Ibe iJh“ f4 

IhU s«iuralii;'iti4 n^elWjxl W rnaljc' fl.p slisdnsi.si 
the injimmse opSKTriuniha!; ii 'rflrrff U »«ay Sh’ diHi 
l^s induce ft c-aMe^y liwtiUy 1 m ji'I'HHi ii, iV'W lli-'d. it 
iMuf^mt! f'i?CMi»j}iw«-| ns an lujjx'^rlani r-^ra- c^IurflU'msi!! devr 
ment. nrin»l-WftlCM}i j»nyil5''1''v:y r^sRls in 
Uiey are. (tixr fr»sj« if than «*'5r»’i:is-i4p H 

n half-l«cfirl«l '^'ay. llsp jdnu is in »lanpc-rs'f l»c'rPi>ni;sssi? }'j*}j;* 
lt5C'l«.l ft!u! walctwl dMaii. .'^ludenls umy l-e 
fmin eJilciin^ »j>fm 51, i»r«4essi<-r« ?v«! ys-yatHl il m » rrJJaiwJi 
wn Vheir cfjausc^. and il Wj'rt ?i}»iiix-t' in 

Cftialf^, tliJin it Tills in «ijyl-:-"*!y'^ lltMn-jiS.s Wlnsi {.s ncres* 
nary lo luftkc l!m syslcm vital imd jsrnmmvtil is j^rtAislcnl 
fftith, »mgrielk“i*nU5««ijj.sin. viyilasuT, an<l li»s«! •xsrxrk 
years i>»i Use part nf more |>crsf-ju? tba« «-ih'. prderaMy 
the jMirl x'f one in eaih xlq^arljncjiit. Theft* is 5 :m is.k* in 
Ifcin^l slami>c«k*!(l. or kwirxl. t*r »5s<ciie*i iu}«> ii; i5j4«ri 
iesidcT or hradfis have llic vis}'»n. have traiiKhl the ioit^ lk-isi. 
and will make ii ojwt of Uinir itjiair} ml«Te;stw. the thing is 
liftbk lo fall Slat 


Much the Mint?, of I’fairse, ijs iriie of i!{e oihcr system - ’ 
thot of ihc gfomd exnmifmU'ai and h«r j 4I ftlndcius, 

or nil suuienis in ecrlaiii dc}«nrlnn.iiU lake matrMnoriy. il 
is ne.i u* Ui i-iiicrcxi tni«> Itti^uly or imtolvi^Uy, l)Hbl 
dii^rectly, Jiml in the f»*arnf ihc lasrtl 1 1 is m esjsensjve. 
hmvcvcr, that ihm* in liule flnUKer of hnsiy ftris(-ji. If 
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\vny”s find mmoK nrc prf»viflt«l. there: is dnnger Jsems af 
lbs Ibing lT€!«oitiiii5; n dend 1 cU<t, siMipJy here thm* 

is a Iwiy p( Juen wh«* 5 <? insm interest is prevent it frrvjn 
IjueMJuin.u sijrli. What 5 ^iic of tJic n?eUt'-f*ls <mkI 
in lliis «,ysl.e}Yi nrr. what, of the diilsi-nUiRS isre ^nssde 
frojn Uie finanrmlh n«rl the KOpal rewani ni^kr 

favorable ia wisat I v 4 . issmg 

Ihirvanl pnrjt'iiWilW j«» the ilhsslratvi'n. 

The plnii of ft i:3ca«»nft!io,ft l^rfore ijraiUialiwi 

([ jrojwrly if-tM’akfiiK- •* reviv^il ff>-»if8t rarh'jrr 
fir^t ridov*te<i in U^c I lurvar*! in lOU . T«4cr 

Use FuniUy of Art:^ nin! S<-!r5i'”r«. the nivi^i'vji of lUrftory. 

(lovcrrJnnjl runt J*>o}a>:n»es hr^l put it inV» eiiwi with the 
rlftss uhirh naterexl i« T>Ivt. I?a I«JO li waj? e^l^'ndel ta 
oSher ihvij;.ion.s uliat is. Kron;i>-« ««f iSqa.iftsmmpit It h;t« 
Iwn nfiort rhiHiy im Ihr hisjoxudtic^. on she lh!cv»ry that itt 
nsftllumaiic'S nn«l Uie natitra) %> iroev;^ e^ore I'^wiricw 

inom or less nm^iwarily |«r«-;~?.tpp'»fw? the k5?'‘«wh'^Ji^;e in 

vV*t? cUinrnlary. sso thiit wlaraa ft nwn nii4s hi« isiaKhaat 

ri}5 ihftl hr has Jeanjol is j:}-*r<* or ija tmla",' 

furlhor, on the theory in l?je hil-^Hrat-ry Jae rtwe}V<«.s».«}ftc 
of the ssittH? ftfsrl »*f '!5»5>:'rrvi>;i‘«n wStitla I'tUrr a.iMdv.'ni;^ g-ain 
Irit'jn Uiirir tvtl<?rs. 'i'hcsM:* «n 3 «j>i«sii|j*«ji. ItrAvcYer, arc “miy 
half true: mid it is tiiimr-iiin^ {:<» imlc Uiai tin* dqsiinm^Jit 
of nmlhtitvatka has ht&t tul<'’'nni4 mvd the CiMl 

es.uninalio!). every |*Tn»j'«*st>r, in fart, kshnij* gmdsaifcs 
as his fjarlsniUsr diargc. will* mi Inters ^wfrj.a^Jy HjajK^nle*;! 
ll is hard I .0 dtmhi ihal saich jieimrt w*«uld l«s sashaUary c^fcn 
in dqmTtrnnits of iialnri'd seieiKv Uni it wdl yar'oHialdy 
rwiaiiii true lh..'sl the sysletti is na.ffsl »s«3C«.l«h and exeni.a a 
deeper jtjfUiwce. in dqmrtinetils »»f lileralnre. hiMofy. 
govermntfjtl, m:ij»i(««i*;s. and phjh®«»jdiy. 

The eentfr of yravily in ihv swlan is slih Uip hnMiJ 

csaniiiiJitions in the held nrf scsim'jnitmiion. iund Isa^ l? 0 {S!i fr«^ 
Uh? first. *1*116 pb« ^tarlad fti$ an attempt u» n^fuire of tbi® 
sividosit a gru^p of Hw wIr^b saibytsci Jtnd lo TOftrinia if he 
has grnsp£:«l it, and iwie of Uie functiojis of tlje tutor k to nid 
him i«j c!t» mh The vxaminalionis extend over weral dajit 



I'lm B&ucJiTtciMAt, Hsxxmi* 


m <i llse ncnk^ )nt»r, covgrm^ fv*l <',«- 4 y tlir*? w 3 n*k 
gftiiifid &t a •sii.Hkf'ii’s fidul iDf cKMWcniraism? Iwjii., rswjrK? iiUot* 
mvdy. cwiaiTi of il iekclCfS hy him 'Hu* k « 



i^hWi vary sn?t:«tiin^ Scs i>ic^|>ifs.rt- 


\*ji.ri<.ms I'srobSsrm* io tJjfe cic^?ms:tSifMfj jwv t^dnss: trismdcT)!?^! 
whkh ar« Uq«:» jiunuiiC ^ iHks hcrr* Bmis!! U?p fK^-sn! <4 
v#««' csf «j5s%’«wly liw *«cn? k a htgc' 

Tfse iiijcfe dra'niii5j;> kji ikr v'.xnmiswJ'm 
j:S Jut .'iri(;!lMmj,« ta,83c.. avf»jd a ^‘••'•^tjvrriniHv^sjsa!. 

R35r4>“Wi^ni c<;l r»f rjuvslirjas, k« !'<” fair J«n5 Sujrp !!w'!i 
dinciTWjftJy j>rrj«iml. Ic* raJJ f<*r ibwt^diil ArA timrtrMiuihuii 
as well as [j?!S[35«jir>% k-* «4'8ftcrvir' k, iv kj(''^»rr 

fl«d kfc:vn’d M\ j}n}»r«i«>f w^nrly A vhuk^, k» d 

Utc wholf iii kntsw»i'dj'<' b»« Nv?? c^JV-rfCK?. yic!l 
Ictl KkiSfi a.j»l tjndmk'iiidinj,’ *'f dekdb i«4 #;-•■> 

iiH addiium u» IhiB U ibe mA irrvwHj!?^ ^4 !i'i>p 

llWUdTtTjs ltd ji/-'vrr.’d kM4 r/alj I*, (S 

trii'ft'ki'niairy f«sr IW'j kt mA-d iraasiiS. jj* 

cna*j tii lia^f cji-’S^rkfJ^H'JiiJ. it ibjid In J^rv^sja trd 
nsctjia itt'rj \:fTAc^«‘)‘7‘’A ar** ri'*sirvi'’>! a i-Tiisit.ajAlwyddr 5«ftMl; 

of Ujdr Ittisrlijfij* lit i9k!«-r i-i |H-ik‘rsn JJsrnr^ lakt In 

oUscfS a !«rK«-r r-f^jnsijjitUN;' pi In •d slat- nianvir., wJatDRirw 

nol rc 1 kvi>! «>f lairhii-.y, l.-iaj .’sn* fddt^S in n way. 

J^uPi-dcm^iikTy *'raj .b?*? n-. i ixnicrj^ an 


the cr-astT fff raiKlpbtlc^ i*‘V Mf h’>js<sr^.. *s.rid 

lurtiis f«»r Blisda»t« **159? itu - 1 n sJaa* a-nj-c- *4 f^iJaart*., ki ai^rtartaiii 
oij which sicU? they ki5J t.jI 

In tht' Djvkjnncd I|sf.k9ry. <i*.-^v«'nmirjd. ?uhJ 
oil siudc'nVs, wlavn KUk’ vtm ww«f esca^nnsc*,! 

orally, wlajrli }amv««.b as lokfbl 1#^ r^I»«rlcwi jj-^^'datarkiry*, 


III Ihfe ihv gksdi^nl is rRan}!nc«l tan ilsr wljic4<? fstid 

of Usnet* Ji:tihjt^.'l.s, Up lias a »csif^a«I csawnaaShsii *>in 
otic 1,4 llif Ilsrn.' 1*9 wha'h hi’ i,lcv*4t«! n3<v®?, aUrukisik 


nntl il llajol on a kart vt Ikai fii-hl. in which he hM 
gVil) luriber. In Ute Uivi^ttis «4 AneienL imd ^kwlerii I,an- 
pifiKCi* nil Ktuiknis art* ^aniinod >ii Uiv F'lible^ and 
spearc (kimiJiur further, liiOJHJ coiscentrukog in 
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ancient languages arc exaiiiinoil on la‘<» r*f Uie great mmlcrnri 
authors, such as Danlo, Ccnunlcs, Cbrujecr. MilUtn. M<‘5wVe, 
Goethe; and those conceniraling in m-nlmi languages, on 
two ancient authors such as liouncr, Philo, AmtoUc. Cicero, 
Virgil Ciiol aludiwl in thcorigimji longum): and, 

of course, furllier. each sluilcnt on the hteratnre Ui which 
he lias ilev<aci«I im st {lUcnticm. SUwlenU <.o«cenlmi.iritg in 
phtloKiiphy arc exnunned in the oK 

ancient and nn»deiit. and in gcjieml jisjThohj^jy; am! ahsifi in 
systcfnalic that is. in nt !ca«l two of the Uircc 

fields, melaph\-sirs. Plhicn. h.»git“ In oddJijon. the sludent 
receiver an oral cxainiiialioii »ei ;i Hjayial Vojflr. surli con- 
Icmjmrary phih.wiidiy. ae»l)>d»<s. lireck i*hjh>*(*jihy, phil'wi' 
iiphy of religion, etc. Tiic44> r’R.MnpU?!i will sulTire lo ?dv'W 
how IhiOi wider and more sjhm iidi^exl hmiwle^tye. arc lestod 
in the cAaiinnalions. and h«>*.v llie seeer/d dciwiftinenim 
pursue tlidf fAvn melh'-ds 

While the tutor enlerml Uie sysUin n,x an ndjtUKl mr 
(jcmdlary o» the csiuuMi;ilt*'n. he is f/u* m<4e ih.su ihiK. as of 
course it was fciresw-n that Ijc w<«ild 1^:? in f.'iii i. S.hir«ig3itm»t 
a large |>j»rl of the siudenl's college ycisr** the luUirjnK 
appwirs U> 1 h? the main ek'iumt mlhcr Ihnu the fmal erx^annm* 
ticiu. ih^ iiutiB his luit'r h^rtuighUy. «;*r weekly, whu l«lks 
witlt him uImu his coum'S. nssiKits him reading and ds&msses 
it with him. assigns him wrillen work and rrilkiaea it, am! 
generally kwjui track of !i5s iiitmlcxrttnd projjreiss Insln!<i«»d 
by iw!tun;? or aidution. l!«c siudcni is apl to ter! tlsal he Swa 
l>^n tcilfl alt ilmt hit nmis to telievc. or worse yet, to know, 
and to feel that lie nml kiuav nothing disc; ive Iinve not 
been so far as we inighl fje frv»in Ute ineUuxlsof Jcmiil colk^es, 
I speak from memory of my Ufwii college days, The ckmt 
rolatiwn with llie tut<;r. ami Uic ojJtTUlion nitle liy iside of the 
two sets of icacbrrs. imlejiemleijoe rumd a spirit of 

inquiry. If the tutor is the rigid kind of iimn. Im ate 
occupies Somewhat Uiu fob of im older bmUter, wlteu midi 
a r*"'k; is in pla* e, helps the studonl arrive the probletns of 
college life nn«l c-vmi. a:»i»eUmes. of love aifaim. Tlie aim 
is U) make Uh? relation of tutor and tutored informal, human. 



T«» Riri>K.I2i 


arid ftef^Eal tiie fofi?i«T i?.a.!i /ws oSTsc^ in 

wfeklj he may tiksbI hss stwI^U if h& nr^^iif^y UsUsts 


m 



|:wi(» ivisrs age?, itr^-'etaj rsf U«? vf^Rce?' ?!RR»n'k«I 
arp free? quarters in the jsc?3ik»r with 

iiKSeraSaraling Uiat thet’ shf«>M sn^snnaliy at 

pnee a weeh not only thjrfr rm-n esjwwl UrI 



to e^lahii^i a human Te5ai.i<»ji hr5,is sssc'ca^fs 
flireci<»irei of Sisk^m eveis R^en 

more time wiUi Ihcir sStt<rlr3?u than "ley rjw-l to 
SuU'C who aii*»ys lahisq: raa^ ms 5«n 

niilumity rm«k Use simleistSi rs^4v to %sf^aS oms^Is in 
not ^3 caay whm trying S-* s-nelNvi^ile a 
rdrsUfsji lo nut inUTV’irws Ft^r ijwiUijrltHjsH the 


«iM(lenU are met Si»«|^ly or in SnuiU «4 |3 k« 

mwlirig is much file Msne ''nse mmosIsst in IsrjfeS •nsnu^A m'>uiih 
to f4 Uvc. naUtfe «4 a privi-sie s',-*'il *4 a 

dink. « mt'lUcwl qsnle ihOdfr^il. lo^o timl of the ^firKlinsiry 
ehiMn?^:«m The hlttil nunila^ i4 gto4c?s!.s hf eysrh SAss^r is 
hnr^I to flctomsini?. 'Iltm are still (ds s«n t'« Oku oiany 
3 RT iMlor ill the dq|«in«i*ml trf IkidkJs, a.U.h<eugii 
U«! numl«r has l.wren r«?«himf iCr*,'H4 alw-isl kai year to 
40 ihijJ year. In htstor>\ };Tiv«ii«t»Miii, an4 or«^i<fa!k"Si 
the nuoil'Cr is* M) j»«;f tuo-r. whiVh is Idl o» S«<* nmny. 

Tiu; Eurnc oemj^ainl. of i«a» snisny simlenis 8 ?ct h alt'.i 

limnc! in Dxfool lua! t%aM4lrri»!^c. Init c^anpH-O? s?,;si5ri^hacUon 
on all lumds \vii!i rmy sysic^n m lwr».Hy to he cxj?ecio<l Uiia 
Kiile of the XcRv Jeruialan. 

It Inis i«x“ii intoitstisij? lo ascertain mi whal (4 rdMckiit 

the lut'^TS spoul |n ^ens^I. the-K; are .wtudentii 

whn ore Iwsih linlljanl ttmi snihiikna, ih<^ wish wh an the 
rc55iiltK 4«f jiSimuUiliMn nre ni‘<«l Al ihr teme lime, 

1 Isavc hoird i4 no lnl»»r who is itul more tJutiu re^ely lo hiUn 
louu with l!m rimu who has seHims clisIkMshjt^, whether 
limuiMi cf Imtl prqnimUMi or l^ausct he hi i!«!!. if 
Still, k?ntB who nni simply not ssaiMrally receive 
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the least attention, but it «houl4 fsc h 4<1<:4 that, there are 
very few ca^ of pit^on^l and definite ^ n 

part of studentn. et]Hicmlly senusra. In 4lsf« rerdve 

most attcnlirin who apprerinte it A?? Ut the ??ip|K?rtkvn~ 

rnent of lime miionu Use varimiseoHcjtc in ».'ne jtmip 

of (leparUntmls the nni'miil of lime inm-ar^ fnen 
more to junior U» acaior. In jMU4ih<’r, !!»'< s^-'-jdj'vuw^rrss 
receive a f.{<KMl deal of nttenli^m in order Lt lamw h ihnn and 
give tliein monienlmn. nurinv, the junior year they are 
left more Ui themselves, and m efforts rcd' jnl ic 

The sehwne for the sysUaii. as re>:ards teadnu,:^; ami 
examinatiems alike, slumld not !«• n ri,:id and one 

The idc^nl is a scheme »d liniiu^l clasnicify, whirh wd!I 3 stretch 
a grXKl deal in any yel Riointain n m»»f'“nn l+nlk <j«d 

weight, which kt'Vjts its aim ami gaier-d rlmrly in 

mind yet allows f'^perirnajts as to parti* nlar ntrlh^'dsi. and 
adiipUiU'in U» ditJcrcnl. or altering. n.i!iditi<s>a «$T«»s'd}ni; to 
the Ruhjwrt-matUTf lacing tniighl. to the lencher and to the 
inclivid\ia! Ktudent. Many fsinrh vx|«.’rii;Hmtft ?«n<5 w«y« «,4 
mating jm*h!ans are lonrlanlly lieing irioil, and no yisar 
passes without noUtworUiy «Uvr?»t}«*>»s. Itt'^jjuning in 
25, for example, in view f»f the great arumml o| w-^rk invoKcwl 
hy the sysUrm. ^niorr* might l«r tvlen^nil fr^^m mm of the 
(our tsiurwa which they wm* pyevi^nisly ri?»phnwl v* inke, 
and l>cglnnjng with the ycsir 1926 27 aMsdi<I«t<?s j<»r distinc- 
tion w)io may l>e regarded! as woriliy «f the privdqce mtx 
relcascrl from anoLlicr, thus rtMluving their to ivm 

for the senior year, or Uirts* eadi fwr Uie jwiiior and feenkitr 
years. 11iis is only on Uie understanding that they am doing 
additional work witli Ihdr UiU«rs. This is very far frrMii 
mciniing work for the ih^gme than in pre-tuturing ilaya. 
It was cstimiilal a few years ago Uwi the new syisten hm 
added the aiuivalent of a s<did ycar'a work Ihirther. Um 
experiment is nlKmt to l>e lric«l in t»ne deimrlment. at SciMl, 
of extending the luPmiig sysieni i«* Wjihmit 

cavil, no class is more in need of synifMitlieLic guMlance than 
frcsiimeii. The transition from Uie still eenmiderabb over- 
sight usual in preparat«r>* schools to the freedom of 0 (?lleKe 
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notoriously leaves many fredimen at a loss as to their woric. 
in spite of various other attempts at guidance and nursing. 

The difficulty of extending the tutorship to freshmen is 
due to the facts that the tutor is normally engaged with 
the student's major subject or field of concentration, and 
that freshmen have not as yet chosen it. It is possible, 
however, for any department to select in a large elementary 
course a small number of particularly promising students, 
and assign them to a tutor who will give them additional 
work and particular attention. Students thus especially 
promising and successful in a field of work are likely to be 
those who will continue in it. At all events the experiment 
will be interesting. Among other problems, that of the 
relation between courses, tutoring, and tlie general examina- 
tion is full of details to be worked on. One suggestion has 
been that for seniors courses should cease in April, leaving 
them free to devote all their time to preparation for the 
general examinations. Again, there is an inevitable ten- 
dency for students to elect courses which tliey think will 
aid them in these examinations. This is proper enough, 
since such courses are fundamental; but is somewhat re- 
grettable if it means great disregard of rather liighly special- 
i2ed courses by specially expert authorities, Tliis danger is 
avoided to some extent by putting among the large number 
of questions on the examinations from which choice may be 
made questions bearing on these courses, so that a man who 
has taken such courses has a cliance to exhibit what he has 
learned in them. No one, so far as I know, seriously expects 
that the usual American method of instmetion by lecture and 
recitation will be entirely abrogated, or indeed infringed on 
very much farther. We cannot dispense with the expert. 
Some enthusiasts believe there will be some tendency toward 
furthei* reduction of courses, and that candidates for dis- 
tinction will take more of those of definitely graduate calibre, 
in which the methods of instruction are more like those 
maintained by the tutors. What effect such a swelling of 
graduate courses (often too large already) by less mature, 
even if able, students would have on our graduate education 
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perhaps these men. have not considered. Another progres- 
sive tendency will probably be a further obliteration of the 
line between tutor and professor. As there come to be 
more and more tutors of maturity and longer experience in 
this work, more and more of tliem will give regular courses, 
and perhaps more and more of the men called to professor- 
ships will take a certain amount of tutoring; but there must 
always be men who, highly successful in one of these fimc- 
tions, would be less so in the other, and therefore will con- 
fine themselves to one of them. 

One of tl'ie problems which has to be constantly worked 
on is the personnel problem. Good tutors must be both 
born and made, but they cannot be ordered over night. 
The tutor must have broad, accurate, and ready scholarship 
in his field, for he must be equipped to lead agile minds. 
Personally, he must have preception, adaptability, patience, 
judgment, enthusiasm, and sympathy with young men. 
The rather intimate relation with the students requires him 
to be such that students of all kinds of origin will accept the 
relation gladly. Success has been met in fulfilling these 
requirements, but it has been none too easy, even with 
the large reservoir of the Harvard Graduate School at hand. 
Where a graduate school of repute is connected with the 
college involved, many men suitable for tutors are drawn to 
it by the possibility of engaging in this new and interesting 
academic occupation while pursuing their studies. 

But a considerable increase in the number of suitable men 
is still needed. When the tutoring system is first introduced 
in the department, the increase in the department stalf is 
large. In that of which I am a member there are eighteen or 
twenty tutors who were not in it in 1924, before tutoring was 
introduced. The difficulty is merely a sudden and special 
case of perennial difficulty. Notoriously the academic pro- 
fession is not drawing as superior men as it should, and 
nothing much is being done in this country to make the 
profession more attractive. We are neither making it 
more attractive for the ordinary good man, nor setting up 
a few great prizes in the way of position to stimulate the 
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exceptional and ambitious. A few years ago in the Church 
of England the injustice was pointed out of paying an elderly 
curate £200 a year and tibe Archbishop of Canterbury 
£15,000. The retort was made that better men are drawn 
to a profession through the possibility of a great prize (to 
speak in a worldly manner) than merely by the certainty 
of mild comfort; by allowing every curate, if he wishes, to 
carry an archiepiscopal crozier in his valise. We have 
nothing analogous to dangle before the eye of the ambitious 
scholar, excepting, of course. Idle greater executive positions 
(if they are to be so regarded). However, in sum, the per- 
sonnel difficulty is being successfully met, and will become 
progressively less and less difficult. 

A problem which one of the largest and most important 
groups of departments is much concerned with at present, 
and which all should be concerned with, is the effect of the 
burden borne by the tutor upon his own intellectual advance- 
ment and fertility. The tutors take their duties seriously 
and find themselves handicapped for their own study. This 
is particularly regi'ettable because some of them are still 
candidates for the doctor’s degree, though it is hoped that 
in future they will mostly have passed this milepost. The 
tutors themselves think that the burden can best be reduced 
by reducing the number, of students for each man. Some 
of the older men think the remedy should be to relieve them 
from tutoring duties for a longer time, for example from 
Christmas to the mid-year examinations in February. 

This problem is merely one case of a larger problem, which 
indeed one would be false to his convictions if he failed to 
comment on, the effect of this new system as of other recent 
developments in university life on the literary fertility of 
university teachers. No agency has done more to empha- 
size the importance of research in universities than this body 
which is meeting here. Research seems to be particularly 
impeded for men in the humanities, who, for one reason or 
another, seem to be in particular demand for administrative 
positions. Yet none of them would admit that humanistic 
research is less important than strictly scientific. There is 
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no need of defense for a force which has freed the human 
spirit from so many bugbears as the advance of humanistic 
knowledge has done, from Plato to Valla and from Valla to 
our day; a force which is so sorely needed now to restore a 
beneficent equivalent of these bugbears. There is some 
compeiisation in endowments for research, which enable a 
teacher to take a year off now and then, but every man 
cannot get up his momentum after long quiescence. All 
human machines cannot rise from 1 to 50 miles an hoiu* in 
ten seconds, as some products of Detroit are said to do, 
Humanistic research in this land of business almost all comes 
from university teachers; but, witli the national atmosphere, 
endless distractions, and the desire to produce at least some- 
thing, often tends to be a Woolworth scholarship, not to 
say Piggly-Wiggly. Not many men set their face against 
the policy of small profits and quick retiuns, and produce 
extensive works. Such contributions from university men 
are, in proportion, rarer than formerly. 

As to the present application of these facts, the system of 
general examinations and tutoring requires older men of 
experience and high standing to administer, a work so 
arduous that it sometimes requires half a siunmer to recover 
from it. The tutors, at present at least, though not ideally, 
younger men, are not always in complete command of the 
whole field for which they are responsible. To keep their 
command of the whole subject furbished and bright, that 
they may meet many clever students studying different 
things, and even show the bearing of the subject on other 
departments of learning, requires much time. This doubt- 
less makes for broad and hiunan cultivation and scholarship 
and will malie men’s research better when they do it. But 
will they ever to it? One remedy seems to be some 
further progressive reduction of the number of students for 
which each man is responsible, and perhaps the progressive 
deletion of the line between tutoi’s and teachers of courses, 
of which I have spoken already. Another is the further 
multiplication of endowments for research, to enable more 
men to take a few months off, or a year, and to do it more 
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frequently. Another remedy, though not applicable to the 
tutors, which has been little tried in this country, but which 
might well be tried on a considerable scale, is the creation 
of research professorships, somewhat on the lines of profes- 
sorships on the continent of Europe; for men who have shown 
distinguished ability and zeal in scholarly fertility, and who 
would be relieved from most executive work and all but a 
minimum of teaching. Through them our universities would 
advance laiowledge more rapidly, and the distinguished and 
enviable position of such men would do something to com- 
bat the idea, de facto common among younger faculty men 
in too many institutions, though by no means in all, that 
preferment lies by way of administration. 

In conclusion, the system has been richly justified by its 
fruits. The profit, and even satisfaction, derived by the 
students from it is one of the most invigorating things which 
one sees on returning to Hai-vard after an absence of twenty- 
two years. They value the assistance of the tutors more 
and more as they advance from the sophojnore to the senior 
year. This is partly, of course, as a source of counsel and 
ghostly strength as the general examinations approach. 
To the sophomore, these examinations seem merely one far- 
off, diabolical event; to the senior, they seem imminent and 
awful. All students take their work with their tutors more 
and more seriously, but it would be a great mistake, as has 
been intimated, to suppose that the only, or chief, function 
of the tutor is merely to prepare for these examinations. He 
rouses students, if they are reusable, to a very large amount 
of purely disinterested reading. In the junior year, for 
example, an English tutor will put men through a course in 
nineteenth century prose with no special bearing on the 
examinations. One energetic tutor la.st year reported tliat 
in the first two months and a half of the year a soplioraore 
read, outside his regitlar class work, and discussed with his 
tutor, thirteen plays, two long poems, and one long novel, 
most of these being comparatively recent (not ephemeral) 
and not bearing particularly on the general examinations, 
work which must have required an hour or two of reading 
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daily. So great is the stimulus that good seniors develop 
a grasp and poise and intellectual initiative which advanced 
graduate students ought to have but often have not. I 
might mention one observation of my own in this connec- 
tion, I was asked to attend mid take part in the discussion 
at an evening meeting of tutors and students at a tutor’s 
house, there being about twenty present. The intelligent 
report by a young student was followed by an equally in- 
telligent discussion participated in by six or eight men (in 
a rather dark room). I said to the host afterwards that the 
discussion seemed to me excellent, but I regretted that so 
few except tutors took part in it. He said with surprise 
that everyone who spoke, except one, was a student. 

May a few more visual observations be permitted me? 
The ^ange in the spirit and attitude of Harvard under- 
graduates is astonishing. In former years, when the lii'st 
warm days of spring aiTived, there was an engaging air of 
relaxation in the College Yard — men on window-seats with 
open windows, the sound of the mandolin and banjo, groups 
at ease on the gross or steps. Now there is silence and 
industry. Of course the main case is the near approach of 
the general examinations, by wliich the seniors know they 
shall stand or fall. But it is not all dread, partly a genuine 
quickening of intellectual interest that reacts backward over 
the lower classes. The Glee Club still sings now and then 
on the steps of the Library, but after they are done men go 
about their business. No doubt there is a certain loss of 
some of the charm of undergraduate life, and indeed under- 
graduates in other institutions who are told of tlie change 
show a crestfallen expression. But what serious person can 
deny that the change is beneficial? It has not gone too far; 
no way has yet been devised of making the average under- 
graduate kill himself with study. It has even been found 
that the competition for prizes, of which a considerable 
number of attractive ones are offered for literary competition 
and the like, has needed to be pub at a different time of the 
year, in order not to conflict with the intensive study being 
devoted to preparation for these examinations. It is some- 
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what amusing to the remiani to see one or two — I hesitate 
to say dinosaurs—survivors from an earlier epoch strolling 
around and merely emphasizing the change which has come 
over the spirit of the undergraduate. Partly owing, no 
doubt, to other causes, one notices a great diminution in 
pose, affectation, triviality, merely superficial cleverness, 
airiness, a change which is visible in college journalism. 
The students met in the College Yard today look as if they 
were going somewhere. 

J. S. P. Tatlock. 



American National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation 

T he AMERICAN National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation was established after 
an expression had been made by tlie Council of the 
League of Nations approving the idea of setting up in each 
country a national — not necessarily governmental— organiza- 
tion to act in liaison capacity between the country and the 
League’s Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. The 
National Committees are also to act in similar capacity in 
relation to the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion which has been established, with headquarters in Paris, 
as a working agency of the League’s Committee. 

Thirty-two countries have now established such National 
Committees. Their general function has been described in 
a single sentence as follows: 

The function of the National Committee is to act for the Interna- 
tional Committee In matters falling more particularly witliin tlie 
national sphere, to collect information, to suggest international prob- 
lems for study, and to secure the adherence of particular countries to 
a general international program. 

The American National Committee was set up on the 
initiative of Doctor Robert A. Millikan, the American 
member of the League's Committee on International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, after consultation with Doctor Nitobe, 
under secretary-general of the League and director of its 
section of international bureaus. The present members of 
the Committee are: R. A. Millikan, chairman; Vernon 
Kellogg, secretary; James H. Breasted, Raymond B. Posdick, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, George E. Hale, Charles H. Haskins, 
C. R. Mann, Herbert Putnam, Elihu Root, and Lorado Taft. 

A first or organizing meetbg of the Committee was held 
in New York on January 5, 1926, with most of the members 
present. At that meeting some consideration was given to 
the matter of financial support for the Committee, and as a 
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result certain funds have been given to the Committee by 
the Carnegie Corporation) the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
With this money available it has been possible to engage the 
services of a competent executive secretary on part time, 
together with a stenographer, and to meet certain modest 
office and travel expenses. An office room has been pro- 
vided in Washington without charge. The executive secre- 
tary is Mr. J. David Thompson (address, 2101 B Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C.). 

Last summer the Secretary of the Committee attended the 
meetings of the International Committee, and of its various 
sub-committees, in Geneva. He also liad several conferences 
with the director and other officers of the International 
Institute, and a mutual understanding was arrived at con- 
cerning practical cooperative service which could be rendered 
by the American, Committee to the Institute. This involves 
a certain activity on the part of the Committee in the collec- 
tion, analysis and sending to Paris of informational data 
derived from universities, research institutes, museums, 
libraries, and other scholarly organizations. There is no 
doubt that the American Committee, being especially con- 
versant with American intellectual activities and conditions, 
and aware of the existing available information and how 
best to acquire new information, can be of much use to the 
Institute in connection with its surveys and investigations. 
It is al.so in position to undertake, on its own account, certain 
activities in this country which it may deem useful to the 
development of international intellectital cooperation, and 
to suggest undertakings which may, from an American point 
of view, seem desirable to be set under way by the Interna- 
tional Committee and Institute. 

A second meeting of the American National Committee 
was held in New York on December 27. Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford University, Vice-Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, and Pro- 
fessor Alfred Zimmem, Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris, who 
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are visiting the United States, attended by invitation to 
confer with the Committee regarding the assistance it might 
render to the International Committee and Institute. 

The Secretary made a short report on developments since 
the last meeting of the Committee, substantially as above 
described, and submitted a financial statement. 

Professor Gilbert Murray sketched briefly the purpose of 
intellectual cooperation between nations and the activities 
of the International Committee since its establishment by 
the League of Nations in 1921. He called attention espe- 
cially to its recent decisions relating to promotion of the study 
of international relations and the work in this field carried 
on during the summer months by the Geneva School of 
International Studies. At the present time funds for carry- 
ing on this institution are collected each year by its director, 
Professor Zimmern, personally; and this consumes a large 
part of his time and energy os Assistant Director of the 
Institute. Professor Murray suggested that the American 
National Committee could render a very useful seiwice by 
relieving Professor Ziimnern of this personal solicitation and 
itself undertaking to secure for the International Committee 
the funds needed to support the Geneva School. The dis- 
cussion which followed indicated that the Committee would 
give serious attention to the matter. 

. Professor Zimmern gave an account of the activities of the 
various sections of the Institute since its inauguration in the 
latter part of 1925 and the difficulties encountered because of 
depreciation of the French franc and the resulting rise in the 
cost of living in Paris. The staff, whicli was reduced con- 
siderably last July, is international, consisting of persons 
specially qualified for the various branches of the Institute’s 
work drawn from different nationalities. Some of the 
results of investigations mode by the Sections for Univer- 
sity Relations and for Scientific Relations are published in 
their respective bulletins issued bi-monthly: the Bulletin 
for University Relations doling with higher education and 
university life in different countries, international educa- 
tional relations, lecture courses, and students’ associations, 
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national institutes abroad, etc. ; and the Bulletin for Scientific 
Relations concerned with agencies for bibliography and 
documentation, coordination of library resources, organiza- 
tion of research in all fields of knowledge, international con- 
gresses, etc. It has been necessary recently to consolidate 
these two sections, and. a new chief is W be appointed shortly. 
The Artistic Relations Section is actively engaged on two 
major projects — the organization of a Congress of Popular 
Arts which is to be held in Bucharest late in 1927 or early 
in 1928, and an International Museums' Office to serve as 
a clearing house of information about art museums and 
their collections and to promote exchanges of reproductions, 
such as photographs, casts, etc. The Legal Service of the 
Institute is making further studies on the question of scien- 
tific property which has been discussed at many meetings 
of the International Committee, and is preparing a draft of 
a new international convention dealing with copyright. 
Current news of the various activities of the Institute 
and the International and National Conunittees is published 
in the Bulletin of the Information and Documentation 
Section. 

Professor Zimmem made special mention of the Institute’s 
need of a well-equipped and properly managed special 
library covering all phases of international intellectual co- 
operation. He infomied the Committee tliat he had re- 
ceived a communication from M. Luchaire, Director of the 
Institute, suggesting that possibly the American Library 
Association might be willing to undertake the equipment 
and direction of svrch a library and raise the necessary funds 
for it, which would amount to about $8,000 a year. He 
referred the matter to the American National Coinmittee 
for consideration. 

Dr. Putnam expressed his opinion that a small, well- 
selected library for the Institute at Paris was indispensable. 
In the hands of the person proposed—and taking full ac- 
count of the informational equipmeirt of the American 
Library of Paris— such a collection might render service of 
high value, depending, however, more upon its administra- 
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tionjthan upon its exact content. The main essential would, 
therefore, be the quality, ability, and experience of the 
person in charge. He thought the librarian should be re- 
sponsible to the Director of the Institute rather than to the 
American Library Association. 

After some further discussion, on the motion of Mr. Elihu 
Root, it was resolved “that the Committee earnestly sup- 
port the proposal for establishment of a worlcing library for 
the Institute and employment of a competent librarian to 
administer it and the rdsing of funds for this purpose"; 
and it was further resolved “that the Committee suggests 
the name of Miss Florence Wilson, of the League of Nations 
Library, as possibly available for the position of librarian." 

In the course of the discussion on this matter, attention 
was called to the proposal made to the American Library 
Association by the Brussels Institute of Bibliography that 
the Association should take over tlie direction and financial 
support of its Repertoire Bibliographique IJniversel for five 
years. The question was raised whether this could advan- 
tageously be joined with the Institute library project, as 
the League of Nations, on the advice of its Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, had entered into an agreement 
with the Brussels Institute involving mutual assistance. 

Dr. Putnam advised that the case for the repertorium was 
not so clear and it should be considered separately. If 
developed into a Union Catalogue of the libraries, principally 
European, of concern to an investigator, it might have a 
utility similar to that of the Union Catalogue of American 
research libraries being developed at the Library of Con- 
gress. The utility of such a piece of apparatus, however, 
depended upon its assodation with some establishment at 
a center of research to which questions are naturally ad- 
dressed. He said that the Library of Congress was such an 
establishment but questioned whetlier the condition was 
fulfilled at Brussels. It might become true of the Institute 
at Paris in cooperation with other informational centers 
there. If there were a prospect that the repertorium might 
be transferred to Paris and associated there with these 
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agencies, it might render a service of high importance, pro- 
vided it were reorganized, perfected and adequately main- 
tained. If asked for a recommendation, it would be not for 
an immediate grant for the work itself but a small provision 
for a preliminary survey and report by Miss Wilson with the 
cooperation of two impartial experts in biljliography. 

The Committee decided it was not called on at present to 
take any action on this matter. 

A request received from the International Institute at 
Paris that a committee be set up in the United States to 
participate in the organization of the Congress of Popular 
Arts was presented to the Committee for consideration. 
Mr. Taft, to whom the documents mlating to this Congress 
had been refeited, was of the opinion that there were no 
“popular arts” in the United States in the sense of peasant 
handicrafts to which this Congress was primarily to be 
devoted, Indian work being apparently excluded ns aborigi- 
nal, It was, therefore, decided that a special American 
committee was unnecessary and that the executive secre- 
tary should collect any infoimation desired from this country. 

The Institute had also requested the Committee to nomi- 
nate six museum experts to represent the United States on 
the Advisory Council being organized to assist in the direc- 
tion of the International Museums' Office to be established 
in Paris as noted above. The American Association of Mu- 
seums had been consulted in advance of the meeting, and 
the Committee approved the list of names submitted by its 
President. 

Another letter addressed by the Institute to the Commit- 
tee drew attention to the facilities whicli the Bulletins of the 
Sections for Scientific and University Relations offer for the 
publication of original articles dealing with higher education 
and university life or with the organization of science, 
either emanating from the National Committees or written 
by other leading men in their re.spective countries. The 
Chairman, Dr. Millikan, reported that some American 
material of this character had already been contributed to 
the old series, the Bulletin of the International University 
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Information Office at Geneva, which was the predecessor 
of the corresponding Section of the Institute, and proposed 
that the officers of the Committee be instructed to arrange 
for the preparation of further articles showing conditions of 
intellectual work in the United States. The Committee 
adopted the suggestion. 

The Executive Secretary reported briefly on several 
matters taJren up in tlie office as follows: 

The list of notable books published in 1925 in the United 
States needed for inclusion in the annual international list 
of 600, first issued by the Institute for the year 1924, was 
compiled for the Committee by the editorial staff of the 
American Library Association as in the previous year and 
has been transmitted to Paris. 

The project for the standardization of anatomical tenni- 
nology received from the Scientific Relations Section was 
sent to the President of the American Association of Anato- 
mists for consideration and action by this Association at its 
next meeting, and the text was published in Science and in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association to bring 
the matter to the attention of zoologists, comparative anato- 
mists, and the medical profession generally. 

The request of tlie Institute to be supplied with American 
reference books for the general guidance of its staff had been 
met by furnishing such material as could be obtahied gratis, 
together with a list of other manuals and periodicals con- 
taining current information of importance to the Institute 
which might be accessible in Paris. The Committee made 
a small appropriation for purchasing such American year- 
books and periodicals as the Institute ought to have in its 
own office collection which could not be obtained free or by 
exchange. 

The Artistic Relations Section is organizing traveling 
exhibits of engravings from the European chalcographies and 
had inquired whether the American National Committee 
could provide for such an exhibit to make a tour of the 
United States. The raatt^ was talcen up with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, which, as one of its regular activities, 
/ 
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arranges tours for art exhibitions assembled by it. The 
Federation cordially welcomed the opportunity to make 
traveling arrangements for this international exhibit also, 
and the Institute has accordingly been requested to deal 
directly with this organization. 

The same section of the Institute is engaged in preparing 
an index of collections of photographs of works of art exist- 
ing throughout the world. It reported that replies had 
been received from less than half of the questionnaires sent 
to institutions and individuals in the United States and 
requested the American National Committee to assist in 
collecting the remaining information. TJirough the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Museums it 
was ascertained that an index of a similar character was 
being prepared by a member of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and the matter is being investi- 
gated to determine the possibilities of collaboration. 

The preliminary typewritten report on American agencies 
for international intellectual cooperation, more particularly 
in the domain of inter-imiversity relations and bibliogi’aphy, 
prepared by Mr. Thompson in July and circulated at the 
last meeting of the International Committee for the informa- 
tion of its members, was submitted for examination. Mr. 
Posdick thought it should be developed and published. 
Professor Breasted suggested that the addition of a section 
on international cooperation in scientific research, e.g., in 
the field of archaeological exploration, would be useful ; and 
Mr. Taft made a similar recommendation with regard to art. 
The report was accordingly ordered to be extended in these 
directions and issued as a publication of the American 
National Committee- 

Dr. C. R. Mann called attention to the success which had 
attended efforts to organize cooperative investigations by 
American universities and colleges by selecting certain 
problems on which they were workmg individually and 
proposed a plan for international cooperative studies of 
common national problems on which he submitted the follow- 
ing memorandum: 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE STUDIES OP COMMON 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 

The technique of cooperative education as worked out by team play 
among individual institutions In the United States is applicable to team 
play among nations. Suppose, for example, that tiie Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris were to undertake to study the 
national characteristics of adult education simultaneously in England, 
in France, in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Bclgiiun, in Czechoslovakia, 
and in the United States. It might invite well-known educational 
leaders from four or five nations to a conference to make a general plan. 
Such a group would constitute a supervisory committee that would 
define the general scope of the study and select international agencies 
that should be invited to cooperate. Typical American organizations 
for this purpose are the International Education Board, the American 
Association of University Women, the Carnegie Endowment, the 
American University Union, the Pan American Union, the Guggenheim 
Memorial, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the C. R. B. 
Educational Foundation, the Scandinavian Foundation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, etc. 

The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation might then invite each 
of the cooperating organizations to appoint one follow or qualified 
expert to devote himself to this work under supervision of the Institute 
and its supervisory committee. The group of fellows or experts thus 
constituted would meet with the supervisory committee in Paris to 
become oriented on the problem and on the details of the common plan 
of action. Then each would proceed to a particular country where he 
would stimulate local agencies to got the desired information for their 
own good as well as for the supervisory committee of the Institute. 
Each such local investigator would keep in touch with the Paris general 
headquarters. Occasional conferences of these investigators would 
be held at Paris lor comparison of results and further perfection of plans. 

Such a cooperative study would lead to a report containing a section 
on each nation so written as to be comparable with those of other na- 
tions. Such a series of comparative reports would be highly stimulat- 
ing to further study and progress on the part of each participating 
nation. Trains of thought are started under conditions favorable to 
further local growth. International understanding begins to develop. 
In addition, the several international organizations that cooperate in 
the work learn to cooperate by actually cooperating on a common 
practical project. The overhead cost would be small in comparison 
to the results secured because most of the detailed work is done by 
people who do it as part or their r^lar work for the benefit they them- 
selves derive from the experience. 

Dr. Mann asked if the American National Committee 
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would approve this plan in principle and invite the atten- 
tion of the Institute to the specific proposal, and in the 
event of the Institute being desirous of undertaking the 
supervision of svich a study, if tlie Committee would bo 
ready to help secure cooperation of other American organiza- 
tions and to lielp raise the funds required to meet the neces- 
sary overhead costs. A member of the Committee suggested 
that the latter would involve a large and growing responsibil- 
ity which the Committee should not take, Doubt was 
expressed as to the willingness of the Roiuidations named to 
cooperate on tlie particular subject of investigation sug- 
gested— adult education. He moved that a sub-committee 
be appointed to investigate and report on the possibilities 
of cooperation between these agencies. The motion was 
adopted, and the chairman named Messrs. Kellogg, Mann 
and Thompson. 

A communication from the Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies proposing to turn over the 
work formerly conducted by its Committee on tlie Distribu- 
tion of Learned Publications abroad for continuation by the 
American National Committee was next considered. The 
Executive Secretary reported the results of correspondence 
with various agencies concerned with the distribution of 
books to foreign libraries to fill gaps, due to the war, in their 
files needed for research, and advised the Committee that, 
as the funds for these activities were being scaled dovm to 
bring them to a close in 1928, it sliould be sufficient to 
authorize its officers to take appropriate action if any specific 
opportunity for helpfulness should be brought to their 
notice. This was approved. 

Shortly before adjournment, Dr. Maim suggested that it 
would be worth while for the Coimnittee to inquire into the 
general plan of organization of liaison institutions concerned 
with the interchange of students between difl’orent coun- 
tries and determine what principle should govern — whether 
each country should be stimulated to establish a single 
national office to act as host to all foreign students coming 
to attend its higher educational institutions, or whether, as 
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at present, each country should maintain university offices 
abroad to promote the interests of its own citizens studying 
in foreign countries. For example, the American Univer- 
sity Union had offices in Paris and lA)ndon, and it had been 
proposed to open additional offices at Rome, Geneva, Berlin 
and Prague and later develop similar centers in other Euro- 
pean countries, the Far East and South America-— a very 
costly program. The Committee agreed that this was a 
very important matter requiring sufficient time for delibera- 
tion and accordingly postponed discussion of it until the 
next meeting. 

Vernon Kellogg, 
Secreiary, 



Religion in a Liberal Education' 

M y theme is the place of religion in collegiate edu" 
cation. My point of \dew is that of the college 
administrator, rather than that of the religious 
worker, tlie clergy, or the church. 

The subject is by no means a new one. In one form or 
another, religion has exerted a profoiuid influence on our 
colleges ever since Yale was founded to counteract the per- 
nicious religious influence of Harvard. 

I must preface my discussion of the present-day situation 
by a brief summary of events that have led our institutions 
of higher education into something very like a blind alley so 
far as their attitude toward religion is concerned. 

EARLY COLLEGB RBLIGIOPS inSTORY 

In colonial times most of our colleges were founded in 
order either to train candidates for the ministry, or to hold 
the younger generation true to the faith. But religion fell 
upon evil days in the quarter of a century following the 
Revolution. Due to the influence of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and others of the French sclrool, and because of the dis- 
organization whicli followed the war, religion was at a lower 
ebb in our colleges than it has been at any other time, In 
many institutions which registered one hundred and fifty 
or more students there were scarcely a dozen communicants, 
and faculty joined with the student body in expressions of 
scepticism and contempt of religious matters. 

The great revival of religion which took place in our 
colleges between the years 1797 and. 1804 produced a pro- 
found effect upon the religious interest both of students 
and teachers, with the result that during the thirty years 
following the beginning of the century, the number of men 

‘4a addresa delivered at the University Night Service of the West 
End Presbyterian Church, New York 01y, 
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who went into the ministry from our colleges constituted in 
several cases from a third to a half of the entire number of 
graduates. 

DENOMINATIONAL COLLUDES 

Partly due to this stimulation, and partly due to the 
opening up of the Middle West, there was a great activity in 
the foundmg of denominational colleges beginning about 
the year 1830. During the two dKiades from 1830 to 1850 
more colleges were organized than had been established in 
the entire two hundred years previous, and the rate of 
establishment of new colleges continued to be high, up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Most of these institutions were denominational, and con- 
sequently looked upon their function as largely religious, 
In fact, their origin and existence was due to a desire to 
strengthen the spirit and usefulness of their own religious 
sect. As a consequence students, dominated by the relig- 
ious motive in their plan for liigher education, have been 
naturally attracted to these institutions, and these colleges 
in turn have become more useful and stronger through this 
process. 

AN OPPOSITE TENDENCY 

While the religious motive was dominant in the host of 
denominational colleges, the state universities and privately 
endowed institutions, particularly in the East, were moving 
in the opposite direction so far as religion is concerned. 
The large universities naturally felt that they were not com- 
mitted to any one religious sect, and gradually relaxed in 
their official and curricular attitude toward religion. This 
feeling was undoubtedly due in part to the fact that they 
must draw their material resources from all kinds and con- 
ditions of donors, as well as from the taxpayers, and in part 
to a desire to attract a student body from every creed and 
location. 

With the increase in immigration and with the inclusion 
among the taxpayers of many divergent religious sects and 
creeds, it was inevitable that our public schools and univer- 
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sibies should become less donunated by tlia church of our 
fathers, and more dominated by the state which must of 
necessity be non-sectarian. 

But whatever the cause may be, the fact is that for the 
last forty or fifty years our larger state institutions and 
privately endowed colleges and universities, although re- 
taining in some cases, required daily chapel as a substitute 
for an alarm clock and always protesting in the public 
utterances of their presidents and professors that they are 
religious and even Christian, have done very little to include 
religion in their educationl plans or in the offering to their 
students. If sectarianism was to be eliminated, religion 
must go with it. For in the mind of the time religion did 
not rise above or exist independently of sectarianism. 

This sharp division along religious lijies has existed up to 
the present time. While the denominational colleges are 
devoting themselves os best they may to maintaining and 
promoting their own faith, the state universities and many 
of the privately endowed colleges are doing almost nothing 
in religion. For in their opinion, to give any instruction in 
religion means a commitment to some particular form of 
religion, or even to some particular denomination or creed, 
which would make it impossible for them to occupy the high 
middle ground which they feel to be essential for their 
integrity. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR RELIGION 

The situation that I have described practically leaves the 
teaching of religion out of all our larger private, as well as 
public, institutions of higher education. At the same time, 
sympathetic support has been given to religion as an extra- 
curricula activity. 

From the time of the rapid advance in influence of the 
Y. M. C. A. in 1870, and partly because of the work of men 
like Moody, Mills and Clark, students who so desired, organ- 
ized collegiate clubs or associations for the encouragement 
of devotional meetings, religious study, and all kinds of 
religious and semi-religious work. On many college grounds 
Y. M. C. A. buildings and university churches have been 
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erected, and the religious interest both of students and 
faculty have frequently centered in these organizations. 

In a sense they are non-sectarian, but not sufficiently non- 
sectarian to warrant their official backing, either financial 
or statutory, by institutions that had been forced to crowd 
religion and theology out of their undergraduate offering. 
And what is more important, their function has not been 
educational in the narrow sense. That is, they have not 
approaclied religion from the point of view of the scholar 
who would develop his subject as a field of study, research 
and objective treatment. 

STUDENT ENTERPRISE RESPONSIBLE 

These religious organizations have been as remote from 
the curriculum as athletics, the college daily, or the glee 
club. Their initiation and maintenance was due to student 
interest and student support. I repeat, it was an extra- 
curricula enterprise. Of course the reason for the impor- 
tance that tliis movement assumed was due to the fact that 
religion is one of the few dominant interests of the hvunan 
spirit, just as the spirit of play is a dominant interest of 
youth, If these interests cannot assert themselves in one 
way, they will in another. If the colleges do not think it 
wise to find a place in their courses of study for these inter- 
ests, the students are boun<l to take matters into their own 
hands and to make a place for them in their own activities. 

COURSES IN BIBLE 

Furthermore, most colleges give courses on the Bible, 
and they have served a splendid purpose. But these courses 
treat the Bible either from the historical or the literary point 
of view, rather than from the distinctly religious angle. All 
of us who took these courses in college felt that the course in 
the Old Testament went along quite safely. But when we 
took up the New Testament the profe.ssor usually seemed to 
be on thin ice. He could not talk about the real core of the 
matter without restraint. For religion was not supposed 
to be a subject for collegiate study. 

The reason for this restraint is due to the difficulty in 
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taking the New Testament as a point of departure for a di&* 
cussion of religion before a college class consisting of men 
of all kinds of faith and all varieties of doubt. There are 
too many divergent convictions botli on tlie part of students 
and professors to make the path an easy one. Consequently 
tile courses on the Bible are either frankly religious as in the 
sectarian colleges, or almost entirely literary and historical 
as in the privately endowed institutions. 

With the background that has been described, what is 
the next move for the colleges in the teaching of religion? 

I do not now refer to denominational colleges, although the 
remarks that follow may not be without application to such 
institutions. I have particularly in mind the privately 
endowed college.'? that have worked away from any feeling 
of responsibility for including religion in their curriculum. 

CAN RELIGION DB TAUGHT? 

Last summer I lieard a powerful sermon by a well-known 
clergyman, in which he emphasized tlio thesis that religion 
could not be taught, and that there is no use in trying to do 
so. Religion, ho said, could be lived but not taught. As 
well try to teach affection or loyalty. . This position seems 
to me to miss the point of what real teaching is. 

In the old days the professor of history used to read 
lectures to his more or less attentive students, giving by 
this means the facts of history and his interpretation of these 
facts. Today the live teacher of history, or philosophy, or 
physics, or even mathematics is not a fact monger. He 
assigns readings for the acquisition of facts. His function 
is rather to stimulate his students to tliink about the facts 
that they have acquired, to place emphasis where he thinks 
it belongs, and to point out relations that the students would 
not be likely to have noticed in their readitig. 

Teaching does not consist in cramming a student's mind 
with information; it consists in making the student want to 
read deeply, to think clearly, and to see tlie bearing of his 
subject in the world of vital ideas. Real teaching stimulates 
but does not satisfy. With this definition of teaching I 
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submit that religion is as legitimate a field for collegiate 
teaching as any subject in our curriculum. 

RELIGION AITO THE PINE ARTS 

The analogy between instruction in religion and in the 
fine arts is a close one. The aesthetic and the religious are 
two aspects of the human spirit that actually exist, and that 
ought to be discussed, studied and developed. 

Thirty years ago we used to hear that the aesthetic side 
of our nature was not a proper subject for collegiate study. 
Art could be felt and practiced but not taught, they said. 
But today an understanding of the nature and tlie develop- 
ment of the beautiful through the media of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, music and literature leads our stu- 
dents by tile hundi’eds to an appreciation of the beautiful 
/n their own souls, 

Many of them start with an objective study of schools 
and periods and composition, and end with a glow of appre- 
ciative understanding of lovely things that tliey never lose. 
This is real teaching. It is nothing else than an aesthetic 
awakening of the mind to beauties before undreamed which 
is as real and important as the rational awakening that ought 
to come through a study of mathematics, or the civic awaken- 
ing that ought to come through a study of tlie social sciences. 

No instructor can teach reasoning or civic responsibility 
by precept. He can embody in his own character and man- 
ner of living a sense of truth and justice which may be re- 
flected on his students. He' can make the conditions as 
favorable as possible for his students to consider the attitude 
that they ought to take in these matters. But now-a-day 
students do not take much on authority. They either work 
things out for themselves or they do not get them. The 
teacher of art, of mathematics, of government and of religion 
can only build the staging. The student must lay tlie bricks 
of his spiritual structure by his own ^ort. In the words of 
Dr. Buttrick, a college is an organized opportunity for self- 
education. 

So much for the possibility of teaching religion, and its 
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pertinence in a college course of study. I must say a few 
words about the angle of approach to the subject of religion 
for the present day college student. 

MAN NO LONGER ALL-IMPORTANT 

As the scroll of history is unrolled before tlic young colle- 
gian, be must sense the fact that the whole tendency of scien- 
tific discovery, as w^l as of religious dogma, has led us away 
from a universe with man as its center. 

In early times the earth was the center of the solar system. 
Now it takes its place \vith the other planets. Then each 
tribe, and even each family, had its particular gods. Other 
gods were false gods. Now we recognize God as revealing 
himself in various forms to many peoples. Until recently 
man was set apart from all animate nature as a special 
creation. Now he is the highest and most specialized result 
of a long-continued creation. Yesterday the great religious 
aim of each individual was to save lus own soul from a burn- 
ing hell. Today we are not so sure that there is any burning 
hell, and most of us are willing to put in our time in being 
respectable people, and in raising the level of goodness, tnith 
and beauty among those with whom wo come in contact, 
leaving our personal salvation in the hands of a greater 
power than ours, without prejudice. 

Our earth, our religion, our physical body, our soul is no 
longer the center around which all earth, all life, all religion 
must necessarily rotate. Each is a member of a system, 
acting and reacting on the other members, and each moving 
in a space that is greater and more inclusive than any one. 
The individual today is not tlie center of his universe, but a 
member of a system so baffling in its complexity that it is 
hard for him to feel any sense of rest or stability. 

The old regime rested on the dictum of some accepted 
authority. Aristotle, Genesis, the church fathers decreed 
these things, and it was saci'llego to question them. A 
young man recently told the Chaplain at Columbia that he 
did not see any use in thinking about religion, because that 
was all settled by the church long ago. I suppose that there 
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will always be among us many men who feel the need of an 
authority outside their own thinldng which they can use as 
a substitute. 

We should be very careful in disturbing the faith of such 
individuals, because the disaster that befalls them is com- 
plete when their faith in the substitute for their own thinking 
is shaken. They usually fall clear to the bottom, losing all 
faith and all confidence in their own judgment as well as in 
tlie doctrines of the church. Unless they can see a scaffold- 
ing which starts at the bottom and which will enable them 
to build a new structure, they are in a sad plight. 

YOUTH USES OWN JUDGMENT 

Generally speaking, however, our young people do not 
accept a dictum because it is in any boolc, however sacred, 
or pronounced by any person, however holy. They accept 
it because it confonns to the judgment of the ages, and in 
particular to their own judgment. Consequently in organ- 
izing a study of religion for college students today it is neces- 
sary to start back of the usually accepted creeds and doc- 
trines, back of the distinctions that have led to our variety 
of denominations and sects, with the factual material of 
history, of society and of human nature, as a solid rock on 
which the study of religion may be based. 

In his Autobiogi-aphy, Dr. George A. Gordon remarks that 
he has always wished to write a book entitled "From Author- 
ity, Through Anarchy, to Insight.” Our young people have 
certainly emerged from the age of authority, either parental, 
societal, or divine. Each is master of his own destiny in an 
anarchy of individualism. It is high time that someone 
who possesses the vision, clears the way for the next step, 
which is insight. 

So far as our students are concerned, the slate is wiped 
clean for a consideration of religion. To be sure, they do 
not seem greatly interested in what would have been called 
religion fifty years ago. There is, however, no real lack of 
interest in religion. 

The controversy, when it ^ists, is not between science 
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and religion, but between science and some doctrine of 
theology. And many of the younger os well as of the older 
generation assume that theology, which ought to be the 
container of rich religious values, is religion itself. But in 
too many cases the container is quite empty, a fact that has 
not escaped the observation of our young people. 

The normal, well rounded mind is interested in anything 
that is interesting. But the most striking feature of our 
young people is not their interest in religion, but their igno- 
rance of it. With the falling away of home training in relig- 
ious matters, our students have no idea what it is all about. 
And tliey are interested to find out. 

The man who is ignorant of and is not interested in religion 
is in the some class as the man who is not Interested in science, 
or art, or the social sciences. We do not frame our curricu- 
lum for those exceptional or imperfect minds who have blind 
spots, but rather for the normal mind that is anxious to 
obtain a well rounded education. And we cannot correctly 
assume that lack of interest in religion is the normal state. 
But real religion pmeedes creed and dognia, and our younger 
generation is in this primitive state just at present. 

Their great question is found in the title of Doctor Coffin’s 
recent book “What Is There in Religion?” What has it 
meant in the life of the race? How has its influence for good 
and for evil asserted itself in the rise and fall of the civiliza- 
tions of the past? What docs it mean in tho life of the 
individuals of today? 

ANSWERS ARE NON-SECTARIAN 

The answers to these questions are as broad and as re- 
moved from any sectarian bias as are the sulDjects of anthro- 
pology, history and psychology. They bear the same rela- 
tion to the development of a strong and vital religious feel- 
ing that the study of fine arts does to an appreciation of the 
beautiful. They are the scaffolding from which the youth 
of today may build a temple as solid and as aspiring as the 
scaffolding itself will allow. And the stimulation of our 
students to consider these questions is as pertinent a part 
of a college education as any subject in our curriculum. 
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SUBJECT MATTER FOR STUDY 

There is a definite and abundant subject matter to present 
in the objective study of the nature and function of religion 
in human experience. For example, one may analyze the 
early fomis of religion and the primitive religious conscious- 
ness, with all its myth, magic and ritual. The distinctive 
contributions to religious life made by the more influential 
traditions of the past may be critically surveyed, as, for 
example, the Greek gods, Buddhism, the Mosaic Law, the 
prophets of ancient civilizations, as well as the early forms 
of Christianity and the medieval mystics. 

An important feature of such a study must comprise an 
analytical as well as an historical point of view, and it would 
be well to emphasize contemporary as well as historical 
religious ideas and practices. For example, an analysis and 
evaluation of contemporary religious practices and fornis 
of worship, a study of their basis in the verities of human 
experience, their relations to the fine arts and to the life of 
the imagination affords an abundant field for objective and 
stimulating study and thought. 

One cannot omit a discussion of the fundamental concepts 
of religion, and the problems that are connected with them, 
such as the various ideas of God, faith and salvation. In 
a large city the various churches may be visited in order that 
the students of one faith may. become familiar with the form 
of devotion which is practiced by others. 

way PAVED FOR DETAILED STUDY 

A general orientation of the kind just outlined naturally 
leads the way for more detailed study and investigation, and 
a comparison of the great religious movements in history, 
as well as a study of the psychological aspects of the subject. 
Although much of the work must be chronological in treat- 
ment, it is primarily concerned with values rather than with 
origins. The result of the work that has been done at 
Columbia is to bring about not only a tolerance of but an 
interest in other people’s religion, as well as in one's own. 
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INSTRUCTION DIFFICULT 

It should be Tematkcd in passing that instruction iti such 
a course malres heavy demands upon a teacher. Tlie instruc- 
tors must be developed for this work. Clergymen out of a 
job will not do. Only a person with a deep and broad 
religious sense, a feeling for youth, a scholar's temperament, 
and the power of clear expression can expect success in this 
field. 

The broad treatment of religion as just indicated does not 
need to disturb one’s allegiance to any creed or faith. In 
our experience, Protestants, Jews and Catholics acquire a 
renewed appreciation and critical understanding of their 
owri faith and its possibilities because of the knowledge of 
the place of religion in society and in the life of the individual. 

AIM NOT DEVOTIONAL 

This method of presentation is not aimed specifically at 
the devotional life of the student. For the reasons that I 
have given earlier, it is impossible that either the public or 
the great private institutions should direct their instmetion 
directly at the cultivation of tlic personal devotional life of 
their students. And oven if they did, the result would bo a 
failure. There is nothing that repels the average' college 
student more promijtly and completely than propaganda of 
this kind in a college course. So far as the function of relig- 
ion as a subject of college study is concerned, the enrichment 
of the personal religious life of the student is second to the 
intellectual stimulation which follows that study. But even 
if one’s real desire was to bring about a personal awakening 
to religious values in everyday living, I am sure that this 
channel of approach is the most effective in the long run. 

Men do not put new wine into old bottles. We live today 
in a new age. Truth and goodness and beauty come to us 
informs often unfamiliar. If wc try to confine our presenta- 
tion of these fundamentals in the old formula, nothing worth 
while will happen. When new wine is put in old bottles the 
bottles break and both wine and bottles are wasted. We 
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should not throw away our old wine that is in the good old 
bottles. But we actually have new wine in the new attitude 
of our younger generation. It may be that the method of 
approach to religion for our colleges, which I have outlined, 
will not affect directly the personal and devotional life of our 
students, but even in cases where it does not, it will certainly 
strengthen their education and ultimately enrich and vitalize 
their religious life, 

Herbert E. Hawkes, 

Dean of Columbia College. 



The Claremont Colleges Plan 

T he CLAREMONT Colleges plan which is now being 
established at Claremont, California, with Pomona 
College as the first unit and Sciipps College as the 
second, although under careful consideration for several 
years, first became known to the general public in the fall of 
192S. The plan briefly stated proposes that a group of 
colleges should be located in the same academic community. 
In a recent statement to the friends of Pomona College and 
the Alumni of the institution President Blaisclell defines the 
program of development and outlines the general principles 
upon which the future of the plan is being built. 

The basic purpose is to combine the intimacies which are 
characteristic of siiiall groups of students witli the privileges 
which are only warranted by the presence of n mucli larger 
body of students. After a rather wide survey of conditions 
both in this country and in Europe, it seems increasingly 
clear that such combination is not only practicable but most 
promising of rich results and tlmt the plan which has been 
more or less definitely formulated for the reorganization of 
educational interests in Claremont is likely to have not only 
a long history but an important effect upon all American 
education. 

In the second place the plan recognizes the influence of a 
carefully developed environment as a most significant 
element in the training of youth. Classrooms, laboratories, 
recitations and examinations are all of undoubted necessity 
in any educational system, but their value is multiplied 
many-fold if they are reinforced by the persistent and com- 
prehensive effort to combine these and all other sivrrounding 
influences into an environment of the greatest inspiration, 
which shall operate in all the hours of waking and not less, 
perhaps, in the hours of sleeping. Undoubtedly most 
American institutions have underestimated these values. 
They have gloried in their equipment but they have been 
40 
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singularly unconcerned regarding the living conditions of 
students and the importance of their intimate association 
with aspiring and inspiring personalities. We need to recur 
to the early conception of English education that the college 
is first of all a home, obviously enriched nevertheless by the 
equipment and facilities of later centuries. We need to 
exalt the great fact that education is founded primarily in 
the exposure of youth to noble associates and surroundings 
in a carefully prepared environment of learning and character. 
Anything which contribtites to the persistence and practice 
and love of clear thinking and high living should not only be 
welcomed but eagerly sought for as adding to the essential 
capacity of the college to do its tnie work. There should be 
no other principle of exclusion or inclusion. The following 
of this principle even to its first steps must involve the early 
erection of residence halls, furnished and equipped in such 
a way as to exert the finest influences on cultural life. 

In the third place a .new and great age of learning has 
opened upon the world and in it the college must find a now 
place. The old college assumed to teach men knowledge; 
the new college must teach the practice of learning. Up to 
one hundred years ago the progress of science had been slow. 
Even up to fifty years ago it was assumed that a young 
person might accumulate in college an equipment of infonna- 
tion which should be a suflicient bank account for the sub- 
sequent years of life. On such a fund of knowledge one 
might go through life. The college represented the most 
advanced effort of organized society to contribute such an 
intelligent basis to life. But within these last fifty years 
there has come, with a steadily increasing ratio of rapidity, a 
vast acceleration of human knowledge. Even the most 
fundamental conc<^ts of many sciences have radically 
changed. The short span of ten years has been sufficient to 
malce much of the old learning antique. Men can no longer 
live effectivdy on any stock of yesterday’s stored information 
and the result is that the college must function in a distinctly 
different fashion. We have only dimly sensed the new 
situation. It can no longer be the main purpose of the 
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college to contribute to youth a final body of information — 
a sufficient equipment of knowledge for life. Henceforth 
the knowledge which the college gives must always be 
largely transitional, and not even slowly so. The business 
of the college will be that of starting men efficiently on a life 
of cumulative and constructive learning. Its province will 
be that of giving to youth the love of learning, intelligence 
to distinguish between pretense and reality, between super- 
stition and truth, between inability and progress as both of 
these appear day after day, and then the capacity to appro- 
priate that new learning into the structure of personality 
and of society. To this development of learning the World 
War has, of course, given immense impetus. But it has 
been by no means the only, and perhaps not even the prin- 
cipal, influence toward the vast inflowing of information on 
which every youth now launches his boat. 

How much this means to the college only the development 
of years can show. No one can now be so bold as to antici- 
pate the exact form of the new American college in this 
opening province in the new ago, but it will certainly appear 
that a college is missing the goal unless it introduces men 
into the life-long passion of thinking, rending and intellectual 
exploration. The college will be largely a failure unless its 
graduates come to see that life ns long as It lasts is funda- 
mentally the opportunity to leam and to live in enlarging 
measure by the aid of this clearer and vaster light. 

It now seems fairly clear that the new conception of the 
function of a college, whatever this may involve, has come 
to stay. The new order, in many cases not understood nor 
even apprehended, is slowly but surely talcing form. That 
it will change the whole face of the American college and 
that it will make the college course more distinctly an 
awakening into personal initiative I cannot doubt. 

Under the general plan which has been thus outlined 
Pomona College retains its present limitation of numbers 
together with independence of control and organization. 
It serves as the first unit of these affiliated colleges while 
Scripps College for Women, an institution of collegiate gi'ade 
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and of somewhat unique character as regards the plan for 
curriculum, serves as the second unit. The latter is in close 
proximity to Pomona College, taking its place on a general 
campus of some 500 acres which has been most fortunately 
secured. Scripps College has its own Board of Trustees, its 
own instructional staff and enjoys a considerable opportunity 
of exchange of educational facilities with Pomona. 

In addition to the founding of Scripps College the plan 
contemplates the possibility of increasing the group by a 
third unit and indeed there is no reason why the development 
need stop at that point, although the main objective held in 
view is not so much that of making this association a large 
one as it is that of making it a resource and a stimulant by 
way of honorable competition to better forms of educational 
effort and achievement. Special emphasis is placed on the 
development of such living conditions as assure tiie great 
advantages of personal acquaintance and helpful associations 
which are the peculiar privilege of the small college. 

In order that the two institutions, Pomona and Scripps, 
together with such others as may be established, shall 
cooperate in matters of mutual concern, a central organiza- 
tion was incorporated on October 14, 1925, the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of Pomona College. The central 
organization is known as Claremont Colleges. The govern- 
ing body of Claremont Colleges serves as a clearing liouseun 
matters affecting the mutual interests of the several colleges 
established. It also maintains a general library, certain 
special laboratories and sirch other facilities as are used in 
common. The plan has in mind that this central body may 
find it desirable to administer, with the cooperation of the 
several colleges, some of the general examinations for honors 
or for degrees. It also suggests the promotion of scholarly 
standards by means of intercollegiate competition when two 
or more institutions, each with its own organization, person- 
nel and policy are located side by side in the same physical 
and academic environment. 

While the proposed arrangement will perhaps in some 
measure help Pomona meet the insistent pressure for admis- 
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sion which has been on it for the past few years, it is, never- 
theless, felt that the increased efficiency which may result 
from this plan will probably increase the demand for ad- 
mission. The main object of the plan, therefore, is that of 
really contributing to the increased efficiency of higher 
education, It is hoped, however, that the plan will pre- 
vent tlie obvious waste which is inevitably involved in 
the too common practice of establishing small and weak 
institutions, each tiying ineffectually to duplicate the other 
in small and widely separated localities. The aim will be 
to bring together the resources of all such institutions into 
one combined and efficient undertaking, while preserving at 
the same time the individuality of the separate units. 

Until recently there have been two general plans of higher 
education: one, that instruction be given in large numbers— 
this implies the university idea; and second, that instnic- 
tion be given in isolated colleges wlucli attempt to duplicate, 
in sonic measure, all of the advantages of the larger institu- 
tion and at the same time are unable to secure the facilities 
needed. The Claremont Colleges plan is n compromise 
between the two. It will undoubtedly be move expensive 
than the first plan, but it should be far more efficient than 
either. 

Although the project has been compared in popular dis- 
citssion to the general plan of the older English universities, 
no effort is being made to copy the organization of any other 
institution but to develop step by step in American terms 
the application of the forenieiitioned general principles to 
the best interests of hif^ier education. In many important 
respects the adventure of Pomona College will be strikingly 
different from anything whicJi pertains at present in the old 
world or the new. It will, however, call for an increased 
emphasis upon the living and residential association of 
students together with the general purposes of securing the 
facilities and resources of a large group of students while 
preserving at the .same time the intimacies of smaller 
numbers. George W. Savage. 



Cooperative Education 

I N THE SPRING of 1P24 the American Council on Edu- 
cation began a cooperative experiment to test the validity 
of psychological tests in appraising the probability of 
success ill college work. There was first organized a volun- 
teer committee of five psychologists, each of whom had 
made significant progress in this field at his own institution. 
These experts pooled their findings and produced a single 
test blank embodying the best elements of all previous tests. 
Some four hundred colleges were informed that this test 
blank could be purchased for six dollars a hundred and 
were invited to use it and to send their scores to the Council 
for statistical reduction. A grant of $5,000 from the Com- 
monwealth Fund provided funds for the first year's work. 

Altogether 121 institutions responded. The test was 
given to 47)000 students and the scores sent in for compila- 
tion. A preliminary report was made the following April, 
showing each institution how its students compared with 
those of others on a scale that was objective and the same 
for all. Each institution made its own interpretation of the 
results, drew its own conclusions, and acted as seemed to it 
most appropriate to local conditions. The expert com- 
mittee, on the other hand, used the results to judge the 
validity of each section of the test, discarded those portions 
that did not prove effective, and produced a revised test 
that should yield more reliable residts. This revised test 
was given in 1925 to 72,000 students in 197 colleges. 

This enterprise is significant, not only because it leads to 
more reliable tests, but also because it is a practical method 
of helping teachers grow in mastery of their profession. 
Every individual who does the work at one of the participat- 
ing institutions is virtually enrolled in a national seminar, 
the members of which are helping one another educate tliem- 
selves under guidance of an expert committee. These 
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Ktperts design and perfect measuring instmments that 
enable a teadier to evaluate the results of his own labors on 
an impersonal scale. Each cooperating institution buys 
them, tries them, makes its own interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the resvilts under its peculiar conditions, and reports 
findings for the benefit of all. Hence, the process is called 
coojDerative education. Once started, such an enterprise 
soon becomes self-supporting. 

Similar cooperative eKperiments with tests for progress 
and achievement in learning foreign languages are being 
made under supervision of the American Council’s Com- 
mittee on The Modern Foreign Language Study operating 
on a gi'ant from the Carnegie Corporation. The research 
and development work of perfecting these testing instru- 
ments will need financial support for several years yet, 
but the enterprise will eventually become self-supporting 
through sale of the tost blanks, which are already proving 
to be valid instruments of measurement, analysis and 
comparison. 

For years educators have been helping one another grow 
by conferences at meetings of educational associations, by 
monographs in their luntierous journals, and by reports of 
surveys or of other progressive achievements. All these 
methods possess obvious values which warrant thoir vigorous 
continuation, even though progress by their use is haphazard 
and therefore slow. Recent rapid development of objective 
methods of appraising school work indicates, however, that 
substantial progress is materially accelerated by placing in 
teachers’ hands instruments of measurement and analysis 
that enable them both to discover for themselves tlieir own 
difiiailties and to evaluate their own results in such terms 
as to make them comparable with those of other teachers. 
Such instniments also make possible definition of standards 
of intellectual achievement which may be used to motivate 
intellectual development as athletic records motivate phys- 
ical development. By tlieir intelligent use, leaniing may 
be made a challenge to the sporting instinct. 

Practice in using such instruments and standards of 
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achievement also lessens the temptation to imitate — to 
transfer administrative or operating devices directly from 
one environment where they work well to a different en- 
vironment where they work badly. The cooperative ex- 
perimentation made possible by these instruments stimu- 
lates resourcefulness in discovering how to find answers 
to local problems and how to create procedures appropriate 
to local conditions. It impels a teacher to action that 
demands constant and persistent thought about the things 
he daily does, sees and handles. It thus gives discipline in 
facing facts and in team play, Without unduly limiting in- 
dividual freedom. Therefore it is rapidly supplanting the 
older methods of securing orderly administration by regular 
tions, by syllabi, or by legislation based on committee 
reports and recommendations. 

The cost of starting and conducting effective cooperative 
education of the sort just described is insignificant in com- 
parison with the value of the results secured. An expendi- 
ture of about fifteen thousand dollars a year for one or two 
years may easily stimulate cooperating institutions to spend 
themselves several hundred thousand dollars worth of time 
and energy in local studies and experiments that lead to 
invaluable improvements in education. The process results 
in decentralized responsibility and operation, stimulated and 
enlightened by voluntary cooperation with a competent 
group of experts. It tends to substitute control by facts for 
control by authority or tradition. It is, therefore, both 
scientific and democratic; that is, wholly in harmony with 
American temperament. 

Most of the problems of college education are splendid 
topics for cooperative education of the sort just mentioned. 
The Report on Personnel Procedure in Education by Presi- 
dent L. B. Hopkins, just published as the supplement to 
the Educational Record for October, 1P26, defines several 
such problems witli which a number of universities are now 
stniggling independently. All could be mutually helpful by 
cooperation in these studies and experiments. The com- 
mittee in charge of this report recommends the following as 
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particularly timely and as likely to yield significant results 
if attacked by the cooperative methods explained above. 

1. The development of personnel record cards. What 
objective facts of individual experience in addition to aca- 
demic grades are sufiiciently significant of personal interests, 
temperament and character to warrant recording them as 
guides for selection of studies in college and for choice of 
future occupation? In tenns of what units shall these facts 
be recorded? How do interpretations of these facts check 
with subsequent experience? 

2. The development of achievement or placement tests. 
This involves the extension of the work of the Modem 
Foreign Language Study into other fields. It requires 
stimulation of a number of institutions to create tentative 
tests and cooperation among them in testing these instru- 
ments of measurement and in gradually detennining reliable 
standards of proficiency. 

3. The development of personal ratmg scales. WJiat sub- 
jective estimates of personal traits are worth recording? 
What is the relative validity of the numerous available 
methods of revealing and estimating traits? What fomis of 
interview yield reliable results? How sltuidardwe termi- 
nology so that records are generally understandable? 

4. The collection and interpretation of occupational 
information. What types of occupational information are 
significant to colleges? How proceed to secure, digest and 
apply the needed information? Cooperation in this matter 
is particularly necessary. If every school tries to gather 
this information for itself, industry and professions will be 
swamped with a mass and variety of requests which cannot 
be answered. Conversely, such information is more valuable 
for education the more comprehensive it is and the greater 
the variety of occupations from which it is secured. 

A good deal of excellent preliminary work has been done 
on every one of these subjects at a number of dilTerent 
institutions. For example, Brown has experimented exten- 
sively with personnel record cards. Iowa has produced 
effective placement tests in several subjects. Purdue has 
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developed interesting rating scales. North Carolina is trying 
to gather the vocational information it needs both for guid- 
ance of students and for cuniculum revision. Other institu- 
tions working on these same subjects hear of the work done 
at Brown or Iowa or Purdue or North Carolina only if they 
happen to be represented at a meeting of the particular 
education association where reports on the work are pre- 
sented or if they happen to read the particular journal where 
the reports are printed, tinder present conditions it is a 
long and tedious process for a teacher to orient and develop 
himself to the point where ho is able to make constructive 
contributions to educational practice. Cooperative educa- 
tion as here described is a means of hastening the process. 
It is a method of guiding and vitalizing the process of self- 
education, by bringing workers in a particular' field into 
cooperation and by focusing their attention on a critical 
evaluation of their own work as a basis for improvement. 
The process is fundamentally the some as that by which 
everyone is gradually being educated all the time by his 
experiences and his reactions to them. The advantage is 
that the process is speeded up by organized cooperation. 
There is less floundering, less dissipation of energy, less hair- 
splitting argument, less baffled groping, and more construc- 
tive optimism based on the sense of achievement that comes 
from mastery of facts. 

In order successfully to inaugurate cooperative education 
in each of the four projects under consideration it is neces- 
sary to create a small committee of experts to design the 
tools with whicli to begin work and to supervise the project. 
A provisional record card, or achievement test, or rating 
scale, or fonn for occupational information must be pre- 
pared and submitted to cooperating institutions for trial, 
criticism and improvement. The success of the experiment 
depends on the skill with which tlrese preliminary tools are 
constructed. Therefore tlie expert committee must be 
competent, and it must be free to give adequate attention 
to its taslc. This means travel and hotel bills for confer- 
ences lasting several days, and honoraria for experts who 
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devote a major portion of their time to the enterprise. 

After the preliminary experimental tools are ready, some 
agency must distribute them, answer inquiries about them, 
visit cooperating institutions, and compile the reports on 
their use. This requires full time service of at least one 
expert of experience operating from some central head- 
quarters. The office of such an expert would soon become 
a center of information which could answer promptly the 
many inquiries now sent here and tliere by colleges to in- 
dividuals and to particulm: institutions. 

Because the foregoing cooperative experhnents and the 
concurrent development of a central information service ai'e 
obvious next steps in improving personnel procedures in 
education on the basis of the Hopkins report, the committee 
responsible for this report, at a meeting on November 8, 1926, 
unanimously endorsed the foregoing program and recom- 
mended that the American Council on Educiition act as the 
central headquarters and seek to secure the financial support 
needed to develop it until it becomes self-sustaining. It 
is estimated that it will cost $25,000 a year for three years 
to do this. 

Tlie four projects in cooperative education cannot be 
to coWego work. Thus the poisormo\ xecoid card is 
much more illuminating if it records significant facts from 
childhood and pre-colI^e da}^. Employers of college 
gi-aduates are also much interested in such records provided 
they contain the sort of information which employers find 
indicative of success in tlieir own businesses. Therefore 
the preparation of such a record card requires cooperation 
of the college with preparatory schools on the one hand and 
with post graduate occupations on the other. The coopera- 
tion needed does not consist of «cchange of friendly advice 
from each as to how to run tlie otlier’s job. It does consist 
of a joint effort to analyse a very complex situation and 
discover what are really significant facts and how these 
may best be recorded. 

With achievement and plac^ent tests, colleges have had 
more experience tlian has indusla-y. On the other hand, 
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industry lias experimented with rating scales vastly more 
than have the sciiooJs. Both of these projects, therefore, 
offer exceptional opportunities for far-reaching cooperative 
education. 

During the past year a number of colleges have become 
aware of the importance of reliable vocational information 
to intelligent personnel service in college. Last October 
representatives of all the New England colleges held a con- 
ference on this subject at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. So much interest was manifested that a second 
conference of the same group is called this month at Amherst. 
The Yale Placement Bureau in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Management Association arranged a similar conference 
in November which resulted in a second conference on ways 
and means of practical progress in securing and distributing 
suitable kinds of reliable occupational information. In the 
most important phase of this project of vocational informa- 
tion, cooperative education is already at work. For the 
job specification has been developed into a reliable instru- 
ment of record and analysis by the use of wldcli employ- 
ment managers are educating themselves and one another 
on their daily jobs. Experience is showing that pivoperly 
drawn job specifications are the essential foundation for 
intelligent and just wage scales and systems of promotion, 
for sound training programs in industry, for valid progress 
and proficiency tests, and for vital standards of proficiency. 
Ihey also contain infonnation which sclioolmen have long 
needed as a basis for rational adjustment of school practices 
to present social and economic conditions. 

Because properly constructed occupational specifications 
are very incisive tools for digging up real facts that are vital 
for educational and industrial progress, the American Coun- 
cil on Education has organized another cooperative experi- 
ment which offers rare educational opportunities both to 
industrialists through making such specifications and to 
educators through using the facts unearthed by them. The 
expense of the preli^maiy'Wcgk-Tequtyed.tQ..dsy- ^lop^ prac- 
tical form of job spe|idiMifl’ilUt 
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both of industry and of education have been met partly by 
the Coimcil» partly by the cooperating industries and partly 
by a grant of $12,500 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 

The model form of job specification thus prepared is being 
tried out by eleven large industrial organizations. Already 
some 2,000 speciftcations have been written covering a wide 
variety of occupations ranging from laborer to educational 
direetor and general counsel of a large company. Pre- 
liminary analysis of these specifications shows that there are 
many elements of skill and knowledge that are common to 
a number of different occupations. These common elements 
are being tabulated and classified for presentation to schools 
and colleges as specific suggestions of subject matter that 
might profitably be woven into curricula. In addition to 
these common elements, job specifications also contain a 
large array of concrete cases and problems that enrich the 
teacher's range of real situations and illustrative material 
for many regular specialized courses in science, in economics, 
or in psychology. 

The analysis of occupational information to discover sig- 
nificant subject matter for instniction applies to every gi'ade 
of school work. Since the American Council on Education 
is concerned primarily with higher education, a special Com- 
mittee on Materials of Instruction has been recently organ- 
ized by the U. S. Commissioner of Education to make a 
critical analysis of all phases of American life, including 
occupational requirements. This committee has formulated 
several projects in cooperative education and is seeking the 
support needed to create the preliminary tools with which to 
bi^in experimentation. 

It is clearly recognized by everyone engaged in this pro- 
gram of cooperation Ijetween industry and education that 
occupational information covers only one sector of the whole 
problem. Another and perhaps larger sector comprises 
social, civic and artistic activities. Here the analysis to 
discover common elemeaits of significance to school practice 
is more difficult and elusive. Nevertheless, a hopeful begin- 
ning has been made by a committee of the American His- 
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torical Association. Analysis of the sector that includes 
professional education in medicine is also progressing under 
direction of the Commission on Medical Education of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 

Everyone will recognize that the projects under discussion 
are but special cases of the general personnel problems of 
discovering individual capacities and releasing them in 
constructive work. Because those mentioned are specific, 
relatively simple, and already partially solved, it seems 
practical to begin with them in developing the cooperation 
between industry and education provided for by the Coun- 
cil's action in making industrial organizations eligible to 
institutional membership. The Executive Committee is, 
therefore, inviting industry to workout the details of coopera- 
tive relations on these special cases. 

It is clearly understood that in developing this plan of 
cooperation, business men are not expected to tell teachers 
how to operate schools, nor are schoolmen invited to tell 
industrialists how to carry on the world's work. Each 
supplies to the other information which the other needs for 
intelligent action, but leaves it to the other to make wise use 
of that information in his own work. That the information 
thus exchanged may be mutually helpful, there must be 
frequent conferences between business men and teachers on 
questions of form and nature of the information exchanged. 
For example, the kind of record of achievement that pleases 
a teacher may be utterly useless to an industrialist. Experi- 
ence with job specifications shows that it is possible to dis- 
cover by conference tilings worth recording that are sig- 
nificant to both. 

The financial aspect of this ent«q>rise is impressive. The 
American people spend annually over $2,000,000,000 on 
public education. If only 1 per cent of the time and energy 
involved were transformed from wasted effort to productive 
work, it would mean a salvage of $20,000,000, not to mention 
the effect on the students. Cases are on record where the 
percentage of students who achieved measured standards of 
proficiency has been doubled and the time required has been 
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largely reduced by the methods here proposed. In the pro- 
cess the spirit of the students has been transformed from one 
of discouraged failure to one of hopeful mastery. 

Similarly business and industry have a large stake in this 
enterprise. The losses from brejiking in new men, from mis- 
fits, and from turnover are known to be enormous — $1,000,- 
000,000 a year is a conservative estimate. Experience has 
shown that well-made job specifications alone reduce these 
losses. The foregoing plan contemplates a long range pro- 
gram that is sure to reduce these losses more and more each 
year as significant material from daily experience is intro- 
duced into school curricula and as testing and training pro- 
grams founded on job specifications are gradually perfected. 

American business and industry now recognize that their 
efficiency and productivity have been enormously increased 
by scientific research, by large-scale production, by labor 
saving machinery, and by elimination of wastes in procesed 
of manufacturing and distribution. Tliese fundamental 
procedures have produced tangible results. American in- 
dustry has reached a position of recognized supremacy and 
is looking for additional means of progress. 

The most promising single source of power for further 
progress in productivity and public welfare now seems to be 
the vast reservoir of latent hiunan energy that has not yet 
been released and guided into useful channels. Hence in- 
dustry and business are very ready to apply to the so-called 
“manpower” or “personnel” problmn the same technique 
that has proved so effective cm riie material side of produc- 
tion. 

Two searching practical questions that must be answered 
in solving the manpower problem are, from the standpoint 
of management: What must be done? Wlio can do it? 
From the standpoint of any individual, these questions 
take the form: What can I do best? How can I find oppor- 
tunity to do it? In either case answers to these questions 
are dependable in proportion as we have reliable facts con- 
cerning the requirements of occupations and valid means of 
appraising men. Hence, the extraordinary opportunity for 
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cooperation between industry and education — one furnishes 
the needed occupational information and the other develops 
valid means of appraising men. Each profite enormously 
by doing its share of the work and at the same time gives 
great aid to the other. Both grow progi-essively stronger, 
increase in power of achievement, and advance together 
toward competency and contentment. It is an excellent 
sample of cooperative education. 

The recent rapid development of cooperative enterprises 
in education has done more than evolve a telling teclmique 
of cooperation as just described. It has created the neces- 
sity for an adequate national headquarters for this work. 
Business and industry have already recognized that national 
organization for cooperation is essential to sound growth and 
individual freedom in America. They have established the 
Department of Commerce and the XI. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and these have now in operation over a thousand 
expert committees working by the technique of cooperative 
education in the interests of commercial progress. The 
greatest single opportunity for conspicuous national service 
lies in the foundation of homologous national cooperative 
agencies for education. 


C. R. Mann, 



Study of Student Personnel at 
Minnesota 

T he supplement to the Educational Record for 
July, 1926, contained three reports describing the work 
of several faculty committees which are studying the 
actual functioning of education at the University of Minne- 
sota. In addition, the Senate Committee on Education has 
recently appointed four sub-committees to determine what 
should be done by the university to improve its effectiveness 
during the first two college years. These sub-committees 
are dealing respectively witli dormitories, curriculum, organic 
zation, and student personnel. 

Because of the interest aroused by the Hopkins Report on 
Personnel Procedure in Education, published as Supplement 
to the Educational Rkcoud for October, 1926, it seemed 
that the plan of woric of the Sub-committee on Student 
Personnel at Minnesota might prove suggestive to other 
institutions desiring to make further progress in this matter. 
The sub-committee has kindly permitted its tentative pro- 
gram to be printed in the Educational Record for this 
puipose. Tile members of tlie sub-committee are; Donald 
G. Paterson, chairman; E. G. Williamson, secretary; Clara 
M. Brown, H. F. Diehl, J. B. Johnston, L. H, Reyerson and 
Vernon Williams, Its program follows; 

The major questions for consideration are: 

1. "What is Student personnel? 

2. What functions are involved in student personnel work? 

3. What agencies exist for: analyzing these functions, developing 
these functions, administering these functions, coordinating these 
functions? 

4. Should personnel work be centralized or decentralized? If de- 
centralized, how coordinated? 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 

First Step: Prepare a functional chart of student personnel work to 
outline the scope of the work. D. G. Patterson and E. G. Williamson. 
56 
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Make a survey to determine the extent to which these functions are 
being exercised in our present university organization. 

Second Step: Prepare reports on the pr<»ent status and next steps 
for ,the initiation, extension, improvement and coordination of various 
phases of student personnel work. 

Third Step! Tie these reports together for formal presentation to the 
Committee on Education and dissemination throughout tlie university. 

Preliminary Outline of Reports to be Made under the Second Step 
of the General Procedure together with Designation of those Respon- 
sible for Making these Reports. 

Project 1. The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance m the High School. Dean J. B. Jolinston. 

Suggested available sources for report: C. W. Boardman's Report on 
Committee of Seven; J. B. Johnston’s articles and reports showing the 
need for such guidance; present experiment in surveying high school 
senior classes looking toward extension of guidance in the high school 
tluough university initiative; facts about need for suljstantial scholar- 
ships to encourage gifted high school students to continue their educa- 
tion. Status of present work, recommendations for extending this 
work. 

Project 2. Personnel Information to be Secured from Students at 
Time of Admission. D. G. Paterson. 

Suggested material: Reports of Sub-commltteo on Student Personnel 
Record Card of University Committee on Educational Research; 
Report of Committee on Centralizing a Collection of Personnel In- 
formation; Status of this phase of personnel work; recommendations. 

Projects, Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Cur- 
ricula and Courses. D. G. Paterson. 

Suggested sources: Reports on Collie Ability Tests, High School 
Scholarship Ratings, Placement Tests: What is being done? What 
remains to be done? Next steps. 

Project 4. Provision for Individual Differences through differ- 
entiated curricula; semi-professional courses, courses less than four 
years in length, honors courses, quality credits, certificates for suc- 
cessful completion of Junior College work, differentiation of instruc- 
tional staffs with needs of Junior College students as a criteria, 
sectioning of classes on basis of ability. J. B. Johnston. 

What is being done? What steps are deemed wise and necessary? 
(Note! This report will serve to coordinate the inquiry on student 
personnel and the curriculum investigation.) 

Project S. Educational and Vocational Guidance for Under- 
graduates. J. B. Johnston and D. G. Paterson, 

Work of the Educational Guidance Committee for Freshman Week; 
Vocational Adviser for Womrat; Science, Literature and Arts Committee 
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of Faculty Cotmscllors; Upper classmen Advisers, Research efforts to 
discover the guidance significance of the curriculum in terms of specific 
courses and combinations of courses. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Bulletins issued by the university. 

Status of present elTorts, recommendations for extending and improv- 
ing tlio work. Should a qualified vocational advisor for men be 
provided? 

Project 6. Improving Our Examining and Grading System as a 
Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in Part upon Achievement in 
College Courses. Clara M. Brown. 

Suggested points for inquiry; Utilization of results of research of 
Sub-committee on Marks; Extent to which New Typo Examinations 
are being used in various courses, Wood’s survey of examining pro- 
cedures in colleges in the United States. Next steps In bringing about 
needed improvemeuts. 

Project 7. Extent to Which Extra-curricula Activities Facilitate 
or Inhibit Adjustment to College Life. Vernon Williams, W. M. 
Anderson. 

What agencies exist for studying the educational significance of 
fraternities, sororities, athletics, clubs, societies, publications, drU' 
matics, music, etc.? What agencies exist for controlling these activities 
to insure maximum educaUonal returns? Rccommcndalioos. 

Project 8. Extent to Whicli Financial Aid anti Opportunities for 
Employment Are Facilitating the Adjustment of Freshmon. Vernon 
Williams. 

Are sufficient funds available? Is employment service adequate? 
Recommendations. 

Project 9. Student Health and Mental Hygiene. H, S. Diehl, 
A. W. Morrison, T. Wheeler, E. Heidbreder. 

Problem of student lieolth, extent of need for mental hygiene metlioda 
of detecting mental hygiene coses, ovailablc facilities. Recommenda- 
tions for next steps. 

Project 10. Educating Members of Staff on Problems of Student 
Personnel. J. B. Johnston. 

Faculty Bulletin, course on Problems of College Education, Faculty 
meetings, Lectures, What is being done? What remains to be done? 
Recommendations. 

Project 1 1. Analysis of S. P. E. B, Investigation Report. L. H. 
Reyerson. 

What are the outstanding facts about student personnel disclosed in 
this report? What recommendations are made in tlio report? What 
application of the findings can be made at Minnesota? 
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Standard Terminology in 
Education 

ALTHOUGH words are the tools of teachers, their daily 
/-X medium for the communication of ideas, yet even 
^ teachers of languages, who might be expected to show 
sensitiveness to the requirement that a word to be in good 
use must be in present, reputable and national use, have 
endured, for generations, a deplorable confusion in their own 
field due to a multiplicity of terms. A Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature appointed by the National 
Education Association, the Modem Language Association of 
America and the American Philological Association, reported 
in 1913 that there were nine different names in twenty-five 
English grammars then used in the schools of the United 
States for the idea represented in the term "subjective com- 
plement" to describe the grammatical relationship of tlie 
word John in the-sentence: "This is John." A similar con- 
fusion in the use of educational tenns owing to use of several 
names for one thing or one word for different ideas in 1908 
led the Association of American Universities Special Com- 
mittee on University Nomenclature, of whicli the members 
were President C. R. Van Hise of Wisconsin, Chairman, 
President A. Ross Hill of Missouri, and a representative of 
Princeton to declare "that universities, the institutions which 
are supposed to systematize and advance knowledge, which 
ought to illustrate the principles of education in their organi- 
zation as far as practicable, have permitted without protest 
,a hopeless confusion of . nomenclature which would not be 
tolerated in any of the sciences." (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, 1909. Report of the Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature, p. 68.) 

The following trial list of terms has been gathered from 
the reports of such committees as the one just named, from 
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the publications of educational foundations and associations, 
from the writings of persons of some authority in the held, 
and more recently from tho statements prepared by nearly 
four hundred universities and colleges for the voliune on 
American Universities and Colleges which tho American 
Council on Education has in preparation. Inasmuch as this 
volume is intended primarily for the use of foreign students 
of our educational institutions every word requiring interpre* 
tation has had to be challenged by the editor. Some of 
them are given herewith; occasionally with a quotation to 
indicate a meaning; frequently with several to illustrate 
more than one meaning in use; and sometuncs with a defini- 
tion framed to challenge the attention of local users of the 
word. Perhaps enough are presented to suggest that now, 
ns in 1908, there is confusion — though not a hopeless one. 

Indeed, the situation, always difllcult, has engaged a 
hopeful consideration by many persons and organizations. 
The President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching has frequently discussed educational 
terms in his annual reports, as quotations in the following 
pages will show. In a report to the Committee on Standards 
of the American Council on Education, Prof. Adam Leroy 
Jones of Columbia University called attention to several 
efforts in the direction of a standard terminology in education. 
The aforementioned Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature reported to the Association of Ameiican 
Universities in 1909 and 1910. An identical report was pre- 
sented in each of these years to the Association of State 
Universities by a committee of which President Van Hise 
and President Hill were members. In 1918 the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools recorded the adoption of a report regarding 
certain terms recommended by a committee appointed at 
the instigation of the Commissioner of lilducaUon, Dv. P. P 
Claxton. A Committee on College Entrance Requii'ements 
of the National Education Association presented a report in 
1899. A report on Hi^ School Tenninology was presented 
to]ji.the National Commission on the Reorganization of 
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Secondary Education at its meeting in Riclunond, Virginia, 
February 25 , 1914. These definitions were printed in the 
Educational Review for March, 1915, and were printed as 
a chapter in a volume by the late Prof. Charles Hughes 
Johnston: "Junior-Senior High School Administration." 
In 1917 the Commissioner of Education issued in mimeo- 
graphed form a list of about one hundred terms, a list from 
which many of the following items are drawn. The Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1926 was concerned with 
definition of educational terms in its publications. The 
National Education Association recently appointed a com- 
mittee on the Coordination of Research Agencies, with duties 
including that of making an index classification of educational 
writings. A subcommittee of which Prof. Thomas H. Briggs 
of Columbia University is chairman foimd it necessary to 
obtain a uniform definition of terms to be used for headings 
before it could undertake a satisfactory classification. Con- 
sequently, another committee was created to serve as a 
judge of temis submitted to it. Dr. J. W. Withers of New 
York University is chainnan of this committee. The Com- 
mittee on Standards of the American Council on Education 
has a sub-committee on terminology: Adam Leroy Jones, 
Columbia University, chairman; Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and David A. Robertson, 
Assistant Director of the American Council on Education. 
This committee has hopefully undertaken to reduce some of 
the confusion by discovering present usage among educational 
leaders of this country and, if possible, by reference to such 
organizations as may be accounted authoritative, to bring 
about a closer approximation to agreement regarding use 
that is present, reputable and national, or even international. 

It is suggested, therefore, that current use of these words 
in the university and college centers of the United States be 
studied. Perhaps the Professor of Education will be willing 
to discuss some of the problems with his own students; 
possibly the teacher of English composition or the instructor 
in argumentation or the Professor of Logic will find herein 
material for class exercises in malcing definitions. And 
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perhaps these will report the local definitions with illustrative 
quotations to the undersigned at the American Council on 
Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, T). C. Sugges- 
tions as to additional terms requiring study should be 
included. Such a useful body of material can then be 
studied by the Committee on Standards. 

Acadumic. 

In general, pertaining to schools and colleges: as academic year, 
academic status. 

In a narrower sense, pertaining to the college of liberal arts and 
sciences in contrast with professional or technical: as academic degree 
(meaning Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Philosophy or Bachelor of 
Science); academic crerlit (credit toward the academic degrees just 
mentioned), academic subjects (to the exehision of music, drawing, 
homo economics, agiiculiurc. secretarial training, etc.; used especially 
in spccincation of admission units). 

Acadbmy. 

A secondary school. 

A secondary school placing emphasis on training in the classics; a 
Latin High Scitool. 

An inaUtulion of higher education with admission requirements 
equivalent to those of a coitego and in which special training is olTcred: 
United Stales Military Academy (West Point); United States Naval 
Academy (Annapolis). 

"An association of literary men, artists, scientists or the like com- 
bined lor tiic promotion of Uleratwrc, art or science.'' New Standard 
Dictionary, 191.1. 

AcCREW'tBD. AvrKOVBD. CLASSn'IBP. llATBV). StAUDAUD. 

An institution meeting the requirements of u standardising organiza* 
tion— the Association of American Universities, or one of the regional 
associations, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, and the Northwest Association of 
Schools and Colleges. In addition to tlie foregoing associations, a 
State Department of Education and a State University may issue 
lists of approved instittitions of the state; there ore also lists prepared 
by church boards of education, e.g., the Dom’d of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States and the Catholic 
Educational Association. Professions likewise issue Hats of institu- 
tions which meet certain requirements in preparing for the profession i 
e.g., the American Bar Association end the Association of American 
Law Schools, the American Medical Association, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association and Association of Schools of Pharmacy, tlie Asso- 
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ciation of Teachers’ Colleges, the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, the Board of Editcation for Librarianship, etc, 

It is to be noted that any list made by any single person or institu- 
tion is likely to be used by some interested party as an "accredited 
list" even if accrediting in the usual sense is expressly disclaimed. 
The Department of Labor, for instance, has issued a list of educational 
institutions approved for the purpose of admitting bona fide iion-qnota 
students in accordance with the Immigration Act of 1P24; tlie Depart- 
ment emphaswes the fact that this Ust is for use In administering the 
cases of immigrant students, and declares that the list is not to be used 
as a list of institutions the educational character of which has been 
approved by the Department of Labor. Even institutions like Oriental 
University, a fraudulent institution formerly existing in Washington, 
D. C., have formed an association with a name approximately that of 
one of the above named standardizing associations, atid have advertised 
themselves as "accredited," presumably by this association. It is 
always important to know by whom an institution Is accredited, 

Adult Education. 

Advanced Courses. 

Apparently a relative term at present used in regard to both college 
and graduate courses. Usually used in connection with a statement 
of degree requirements and particularly in regard to courses which may 
count in a major, courses of progressive difficulty for admission to which 
some preparatory training in the department is a prerequisite. See 
Limited Credit Course. 

Advanced Standing. 

Credit allowed toward satisfaction of degree reiiuiremonts for work 
done in another institution. Full credit is usually granted when the 
institution from which the student presents a-edentials has been 
approved by the Association of American Universities; when the insti- 
tution h^ not been so approved, the amount of advanced standing so 
allowed is Iveqvtcntly reduced, or additional tequirements for the degree 
are laid upon the student. 

Affiliation, 

"A school shall be affiliated with an approved library or 

college." Board of Education for Libmrianship. 

A relationship existing between independent educational corporations 
for mutual advantage and with varying degi-ees of closeness. Pro- 
fessional schools have commonly been affiliated with college? in the 
development of universities. Colleges are affiliated with each other; 
e.g., Claremont Colleges. Collies are affiliated with universities: 
e.g., The Catholic University of America and afliliated colleges. 
Alumnus. 

A person who has received a degree from an institution. At times 
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alumni associations have included only holders of college degrees (B.A., 
B.S.), but now generally include holders of higher degrees (M.A„ Ph.D., 
otc.)> sometimes organised in separate dividons of the general alumni 
n^ociation. There is a growing tendency to include all former sUidcnta, 
a tendency which has been strengthened in recent years of money rais- 
ing campaigns. 

Appukntjcesuip. 

“Is a term used to incKide all forms of systematic vocational educa- 
tion through the participation of the learner, under the direction of 
skilled workers, in the actual work of various productive occupatU)ns.“ 
Committee on Vocational Eduentwm, National Education Associa- 
tion. Vocational Secondary Education. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 21, Idld. 

"A system of training for librarianship consisting preciominantly 
ot practice under direction: To be accredited the class must bo con- 
ducted at an approved library, require for admission graduation from 
an accredited liigh scitool, and extend over at least eight weeks." 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Associate Professor. Cf. Adjunct and Assistant. See Professor. 

A memlTcr of the instmctioiml staff of a college or university some- 
times appointed lor a dofmitc period and sometimes indehnitely, rank- 
ing just below a professor and sometimea below an adjunct professor. 

Attendamcu, 

" Number of pupils present (on any gjvcn day or at any given time)." 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

Auditor. 

Financial officer of an institution with functions approximating those 
of Comptroller or Treasurer. 

Financial agent, usually a Public Accountant, independent of institu^ 
tion, engaged by tmstces to oxamino accounts of institutional offfeers 
and to report on acciuacy of the annual or occasional statement of 
ffnancial condition. 

Listener, guest, visitor. Used by Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. A person, permitted by administration to attend lectures and 
recitations without participation in work of class. Where no fee is 
involved such a person is usually not registered or included in stal^'stics. 
When a fee is charged, such persons are sometimes listed among "special 
students," and sometimes ore named separately in ligiires ol: enrollmont. 
Average Atthudancb. 

"Average number of pupils attending each day or session." Na- 
tional Education A.ssociation, 1892, p, 737. 

Average Numher Belonging. 

"To a school, or system of schools, includes temporary absentees. 
Pupils absent for sickness or other cause, but with intention ol returning 
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to school, are considered as belonging. Tliis number differs from the 
number ‘enrolled,’ inasmuch as the latter contains all different pupils 
who have attended at any time during the year, some of whom may 
have been dropped from the roll of those 'belonging,' on account of 
death, removal from the district, protracted sickness, entrance on 
business, etc." National Education Association, 1892, p, 741. 
Bachelor. 

Holder of a first degree in arts, science, or, in certain professional 
schools, the requirement for the degree including at least fifteen units 
for admission and tliree or four years of work beyond these admission 
requirements. In the United States, baccalaureate degrees usually 
are conferred on completion of a college curriculum usually of four 
years (three years at Clark): B.A., Ph.B., S.B. For LL.B. sometimes 
three years beyond high school are required. For B.D, the require- 
ments are various, the highest being four years of college for admission, 
and three years ot additional graduate divinity work. .See report of 
the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees, Associa- 
tion of American Universities Journal of Proceedings and addresses of 
the Eighteenth Annual Conference, 1916, p. 65. Ibid., Nineteenth 
Annual Conference, 1917, p. 17. 

Board of Control. 

Budget. 

"In the case of a college, it consists of two parts: one part containing 
the estimated income; the other containing tlie appropriations for the 
estimated expenditures.” Trevor Arnett: College and University 
Finance, 1922, p. 67. 

Calendar. 

An official digest of college or university regulations and announce- 
ments. More commonly used in Great Britain than in the United 
States, where catalogue is the commoner designation for an official 
annual volume of information. 

“A table ... of dates of the months numbered in their order and 
the dates of exercises .... for the year; as a church or university 
calendar.” New Standard Dictionary, 1913. 

At different times suggestions have been made regarding a uniform 
calendar for universities and colleges. President Von Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin was ebairman of a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities on this subject. More recently the 
Association of University Professors urged its desirability especially so 
that university professors in all institutions might be free to attend 
national meetings at Christmas and in the spring. Conditions in 
different states and institutions — including climate, legal and religious 
holidays, division of the academic year and relation to the calendar of 
the public school system — are so varioi^ that there has been as yet 
little progress toward uniformity. 
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Catalogue. 

"Theprimary function of thecataloguo . . . is to inform the general 
pvibUc in those matters in which it desires itifonnation concerning the 
college, and above all to give to the prosijcctive student fair and sufliclent 
information from which to estimate the kind of opportunity tlmt the 
college can offer him.” 

“Almost all of them (the college catalogues) need a more definite 
aim, a more rigid exclusion, a more oixlcrly armngemcvrt, a greater 
condensation, a greater clarity of thought and simplicity of style. In 
gcnci'al it would be fortunate if there were more information about 
trustees and administration, less repetition of faculty names, simple 
statements of financial resources, more illuminating description of 
equipment, condensed and clarified statements of entrance require- 
ments, schools, curricula, courses, scholarships and fees; some statement 
of tlic actual requirements enforced, courses given, and the size of 
classes; better classification and summaries of students, graduates and 
alumni; bettor tables of contents and indices; and always better form 
and style.” The Canicgpe Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Eighth Annual Report of the President and of the Troasuror, 
19U, pp, 112, m. 

CCRTiriCATE. 

Admission by oGrlificate: acceptance of official statement of prepar- 
atory school regarding amount and quality of a student's work in all 
of hU high school subjects in Ucu of an examination in these subjects 
conducted by the college. 

“Granted in lieu of a degree by library schools not authorized to 
grant degrees or by graduate library schools on completion of the first 
year curriculum.'' Board of Education for Librarinnsliip. See 
Diploma. 

Certification. 

“Action taken by an authorized state or national body on the profes- 
sional or technical qxmlifications of librarians or library workers." 
Board of Education for Libroriansliip. Used also for licensing of 
teachers. 

Chancellor. 

In the United States a permanent chief executive officer functioning 
as president of a university ns in the cose of the University of Buflnlo, 
the University of Chattanooga, the University of Denver, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, Vanderbilt University, 
Washington University, St. Txiuis, or as the supervisor of all higher 
educational institutions in a state, as in the case of Montana, who acts 
on behalf of all such institutions in dealing with the state government. 
Clock Hour. 

“A time unit of sixty minutes.” 
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Coeducation. 

Education of men and women without regard to sex. Coinstruc- 
tion involves admission of men and women to classroom and laboratory 
without regard to sex, but also implies some segregation administratively 
and socially. Coordinate colleges arc separately organized imits for 
men and for women, the same instructional staff to a large extent 
serving both. 

College, 

This word is used in many senses in the United States. The College 
of Surgeons uses the term in the sense long established in England, e.g,, 
the College ot Surgeons in London. It is commonly used by private 
enterprises which train in elementary commercial subjects, especially 
shorthand and typewriting! Business Colleges. It is also used by 
private organizations supplying instruction in music for pupils of any 
level and without relation to educational advancement! Musical Col- 
leges. There are also Barbers’ Colleges, etc. It is witli the use of the 
term in the field of higher education that universities and colleges are con- 
cerned. Even in this Acid there is a diversity of use. as pointed out by 
the Association ot American Universities Committee on University 
Nomenclature. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Tenth 
Annual Conference, 1909, pp. 67-68. 

“The word ‘college' in its broad sense is illustrated by Harvard 
College in Haivard University, Columbia College in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Yale College in Yale University, At California, however, 
the term is used in a narrower sense, that institution having a college 
of letters, a college of social science, a college oi natural science, a 
college of commerce, each of which would be included in Columbia 
College, or Harvard Collie, or in the college of letters and science at 
Wisconsin. At Chicago, college is used in various senses, one oi which 
is subordinate to school, since one of the divisions oi the school oi 
education is the college of education. Another use of college is to 
designate a building, or group of buildings, as, for instance. Sage College, 
in Cornell University, a dormitory for women." (Cf, use at University 
of South Carolina.) 

"Recommends that the term college be restricted to a part ot the 
university the standard ot admission to which is the equivalent ot that 
required by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and which offers instruction leading to a Arst degree in Arts, Letters, 
or Sciences." Association of American Universities, Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909. Report 
of Committee on University Nomenclature, pp. 67-68. 

"A ‘college’ is an institution requiring for admission graduation 
from a standard secondary school, or tiie equivalent, and offering a four- 
year curricuhun leading to the Arst d^ree in arts or science, of such 
character as to qualify for admission to a graduate school of recognized 
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standing.” National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Uth Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. 
In School and Society, ?:480, April 20, 1918. 

" A University College in England in its strict sense means an institu- 
tion for the higher learning witli a limited scope of instruction and 
without power to confer degrees. In America it either means a self- 
contained institution which coniines itself mainly to the teaching of 
Arts and Science os a liberal education, and which has the right to con- 
ter degrees, or it means that part ot a university which is concerned 
with liberal education as a preliminary to further study. Thus in a 
typical American university you may have the College (Arts and Pure 
Science) and superimposed on ii the graduate (or Eoscarch) and the 
Professional (or Vocational) schools, not to speak, in the meantime, 
of a number of semi-detached and extra-mural activities.” Edward 
Fiddes, American Universities, 1926, p. 9. 

“The term 'college' ... is understood to designate all institu- 
tions of higher education which grant non-protc-isional bachelor's 
degrees." American Council on Education. Report on Accrediting 
Colleges, 1922. This rciKirt includes these criteria: Admission of stu- 
dents, graduation requirements, faculty, income, buildings and equip- 
ment, absence of a preparatory school, educational Btandords, results 
of inspection. 

COMDINED COUUSR. 

An arrangement whereby the early part of a prolessionnl curriculum 
may be counted in satlslaction of the final part of a college curriculum, 
thus enabling the student to shorten his preparation for a profession. 
For example, a student who has completed three years of the curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be allowed to register for 
his fourth year as a first year student in law, and to receive the B. A. 
degree at the end of his first year of law. Usually this is possible only 
when the two curricula exist in tlie same institution. In some colleges, 
however, students are permitted to go to another institution for the 
professional work, and to receive the Bachelor's degree at their college 
on completion of the first year of prolcssional worK in the cooperating 
university. 

Common Courses. 

College coiu^cs usually of the first year common to several curricula. 
At Yale such comaes are now otgonized ns a separate administrative 
unit: the Freshman Year. 

CoMPiiEimNsivis Examination. 

"A comprehensive examination ia understood to be one covering the 
whole field of a particular subject, or group of related subjects, studied 
during a considerable period ol time.” Committee on Comprehensive 
Examinations, National Conuncrdal Tmhers' Federation, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Annual Report, Vbl. I, 1915, p. 628, 
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CONCBNTRATION. 

In the organization of a college curriculum, after satisfaction of 
specific requirements and certain distribution requirements to assetro 
a general basic education, students are required to pursue advanced 
courses in one department called the major and in a related department 
called the minor. This is called the concentration requirement. 

Condition. 

A deficiency in a candidate's preparation for admission to college 
which may cause the candidate's acceptance by the college with the 
proviso that the deficiency be removed within a stated period. Studies 
of the credentials offered by candidates for admission to college show in 
practice depreciation of the value of the unit as defined by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, so that high school 
graduates can generally offer at least fifteen units. Because of this, 
some institutions assert that they do not nDow conditions. These 
same institutions, however, have permitted students to satisfy specific 
distribution requirements for admission, especially in foreign language 
and matliematics, after entrance. Clearly a condition requires, if not 
redefinition, a re-emphasis. 

A grade assigned in a course by a college instructor usually Implying 
an opportunity to take a second examination within a given period 
and usually in tlie absence of success on such an examination changed 
to the grade, failure. 

Conditioned Student. 

“Conditioned students may be defined with respect to the high 
schools. They fall into two groups: (L) deficient stiidents enrolled as 
members of regular college dosses and candidates for degrees; (2) defi- 
cient students under twenty-one years of age who are admitted to college 
work but are not enrolled os members of one of the four college classes. 
It has been a common practice to count this last class as special students, 
but they ought clearly to bo considered conditioned students; in most 
cases they are seeking to become regular and candidates for degrees." 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Improvement of Teaching. Poxirth 
Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer. 1909, p. 143, 

Convocation. 

A public meeting at which degrees are conferred (Chicago, George 
Washington). 

An assembly of all members of a university usually for the purpose 
of hearing an address (Minnesota). 

Cooperative. 

A plan whereby technical studies, espedally in engineering or business 
administration, are correlated with practical work in industrial plante 
or in offices. Frequently the arrangement provides for alternation of a 
pair ot students in study and work, one studying for a period during 
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which the other student works in the shop or oEfice, and then exchanging 
places. 

Coordinate College. 

Within a university a college tor women separately organized parallel 
with the college for men, and uang to some extent the same instructional 
stair and cqvnpment. 

Corporation Schools. 

Course. 

“Generally used for a subdivision o£ a subject; as, for instance, 
courses 1, 2 , and 3, in mathematics. 

“Frequently used for the entire four yeare’ work of a student leading 
to a degree. This is best illustrated at Pennsylvania, where the sub- 
division ot the work in Arts is the course in Arts and Science, the course 
in biology, the course in music, and of the work in applied science, 
which includes the course in cheinistry, in civil engineering, etc. The 
same use is illustrated in the University of Wisconsin, where in the 
college of liberal arts tlierc are the courses in commerce, pharmacy, 
chemistry, and the course for the training ot teaclicm." 

“The Committee recommends: 

“Course be restricted to subdivisions of a subject; ns, tor instance, 
course I in IJnglish.’' 

The Association of American Uiiiversillcs. Journnl of Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909. Report of the 
Special Committee on University Noracnclalurc, p. 67, 

Credit Hour. 

A unit of degree icquirements varying ns to time and os to achieve- 
ment measured ns well as to colleges and even as to courses and depart- 
ments within a given college. Cf. also l^ull Credit, Limited Credit. 
Curriculum, 

“Tliat the term 'curriculum’ be restricted to a combination of courses 
leading to a degree.” Report of Committee on University Nomen- 
clature, Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses of Annual Conference, 1910, p. 91. 

"The term 'curricuhjm’ is restricted to a combination of courses 
leading to a certificate, diploma, or a degree." National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Collq'cs and Secondary Schools. 11th 
Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. Ischool and Society, 7:480, 
April 20, 1918. 

“Curriculum (course of study) is any systematic ami schematic 
arrangement of courses which extends through a number of years and 
which is planned for any clearly differentiated group of pupils. Admin- 
istratively a curriailum rq)rcsents an arrangement of coui'scs within 
which a student is restricted in his choice of work leading to graduation." 
Charles Hughes Johnston: Junior-Senior High School Administration, 
1922. 
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Dean. 

Function and powers. See C, W. Eliot, University Administration# 
Dean op the Faculties. 

Responsibilities and powers. 

Denominational College. 

One usually founded by and controlled by a religious denomination 
through representation on governing board, requirements as to denomi- 
national relationships of trustees, president, members of tlic faculty or 
students, grants from church funds, power of approval of appoint- 
ments lodged in church representatives — bishops, synods, assemblies, 
etc. 

Departaient. 

"The term 'department’ is used for tlie major divisions of the uni- 
versity in a munber of institutions without reference to whether they 
arc coordinate, or the divisions made on a similar basis, as, for instance, 
at Harvard University, Harvard College is a department, as well as 
the Dental School, the university library, and the Bussey Institution. 
Miciiigan, Texas, and other institutions use the term 'department' in a 
sense similar to, but not idwitical with, tliat of Harvard. Thus, the 
work in the liberal arts, in law, and in medicine, is organized as depart- 
ments. A much more general use of the word ' department ' is that for 
the different subjects given in the university, ns, for instance, the 
department of Latin, the department of biology, etc. As thus used, 
the word ‘department’ is equivalent to the southern use of the word 
'school.' " Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceed- 
ings and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909, p. 67. 

"Restricted to the various subjects taught in the university; as, for 
instance, the department of Latin, department of mathematics, depart- 
ment of physics, etc." Committee on University Nomenclature 
Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909, p. 68. 

"The term 'department' is restricted to the various subjects taught; 
as, for instance, the department of Latin, of mathematics, of physics, 
etc.” National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 11th Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. 
School and Society, 7:4801, April 20, 1918. 

Diploma. 

Oflicial document issued by college or university to the holder of a 
degree. Used also ns a certificate ojf the right to exercise some function. 
There seems to be a tendency to us© tho word "certificate" for such 
documents issued by colleges to students completing a curriculum less 
than that leading to a degree. Diploma, however, is generally used in 
elementary and secondary schools as well as in colleges and universities. 
Dismissal. See Honorable Dismissal, 

Withdrawal, dismissal, suspension (usually used for temporary dls- 
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missal lor disciplinary rcaaons), expulsion (mually used (or permanent 
dismissal (or reasons perlavtiitig to conduct and character rather than 
scholarslup) arc terms winch ne^ TOnsidoration not only for denotation 
but for tlie delicate wnnotatlons involved. 

Disrkrtation. 

Usually used of the thesis prcsontwl by a canclulnto for the degree 
of Ph.D. including some account of research and presenting on original 
contribution to knowledge. See Thesis, fioine institutions require 
publication of the dissertation, some publication of an abstract and 
some deposit of a typed copy. 

Distribution. 

In the organization of a college curriculum, a student is reqrtired to 
satisfy certain specific requirements, to pursue certain covtrsca In groups, 
the social science group, the modern language and litcmturo group, the 
science group, etc., and also to concentrate his effort during his lost two 
years in a single group or department. The effort to secure a wide 
acquaintance with the principal fields of knowledge is made tlirough 
the distribution rc<|uircincitt. 

Division. 

"Is used to indicate any organic portion of a nnlvcrsity which is 
larger or more independent than a deportment " Kcjwrt of Committee 
on University Nomenclature, AssRicialion o! American Universities. 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of tlio Eleventh Conference, 
IdlO. p. 91. 

Dormitory. Cf. English visage. 

In England, an interior arrangement of sleeping quarters which 
provides for beds in a single large room rather than in aibiclcs. 

In the United States, a residence hall for students consisting for the 
most part oi single rooms, but occasionally providing suites of rooms to 
be occupied by one, two, or three students. .Sometimes residence in a 
particular dormitory is limited to members of o particular group: 
Pieshman Dormitories ot Harvard, Graduate Hall and Divinity Hall 
at Chicago. The English dormitory, the arrangement of a number of 
beds in a single room, is knovm in the United States chiefly in fraternity 
hcuscs. 

Endowment. 

" College endowment is a fund, the principal of which is invested and 
ke])t inviolate, and only the income used for the general support of the 
college, or for some specific object in connection with it." Trevor 
Arnett! College and University Finance, p. 24. 

Reports of colleges frequently refer to proiluctivo endowment and 
permanent endowment. In recent years, since the action of aewedit- 
ing associations in accepting the "equivalent of endowment" in the 
case of church colleges staffed by members of religious orders who re- 
ceive no salaries and whoso contribution ot service is estimated on the 
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basis of salaries paid for Hko work io neighboring endowed institutions 
of approximately similar rank, and whoso estimated contribution is then 
made the basis for computing at S per cent a non-existent capital fund, 
several institutions, without explaining this procedure, have reported 
these non-existent funds as "endowment.” Probably this "living 
endowment," ns it has been called, has led to a practice among some 
endowed colleges of calling annual gifts of alumni, if pledged or given 
for a series of years, "Living Endowment." 

Enrollment. 

"Number of different pupils enrolled (or entered) on the school 
registers during any given year; or, in other words, the entire number 
of different pupils who have attended at any time during the year." 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

In the annual statistical report are these students included in the 
total enrollment? Fully matriculated candidates for degrees; condi- 
tioned students; special students of the regular academic year; summer 
students; part-time students; students registered for less than a certain 
minimum; students In evening classes and Saturday morning classes; 
those in extension classes or short courses; of these, if included, only 
those registered in courses of college standard; students who file regis- 
tration cards, even if they do not complete registration by payment 
of fees or attend classes, or take final examination; those who for any 
reason drop out after three days, a week, two weeks, six weeks, or any 
other period; those registered in two schools or colleges as in the college 
of liberal arts and tlic law school; doctors of philosophy pursuing inves- 
tigations in library or laboratory or attending classes; students tem- 
porarily pursuing work in another college or university in the United 
States or abroad or in industry or any other field of study or researcht 

Great Britain, because of the influence of the committee which 
awards grants in aid on the basis of certain returns, is approximating 
uniformity in reporting enrollment. For instance, students enrolled 
for full-time courses extending over one or more academic years, but 
absent for a part of a session, are included as full-time students. Other 
arbitrary rulings make it possible to understand just what tlie statistical 
tables represent. 

Eooipment— apparatus, furniture. 

"What distinction should be made between building equipment 
and equipment lor the scientific departments using the building? 
Difficulty naturally arises at the point where the individual character- 
istics of each are least prominent. As a rule, 'building equipment’ 
refers to furniture and permanent equipment which must be included 
in the building, whatever department may use it, and 'scientific equip- 
ment’ means that apparatus and equipment which must be specially 
provided for the needs of the scientific departments." Trevor Arnett; 
College and University Finance, p. i9. 
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Examiner. 

Officer of faculty charged with examining catirlidntes for admissior 
in accordance with regulations of faculty. 

Sometimes responsible also for superiHung examinations of student 
in courses. 

Extra-Curricular. Extra-Curricular Activities. 

Refers to those enterprises which enlist the interest and voluntary 
energy of college students outside of reqiuicmcnts pertaining to coursci 
or other official responsibilities, usuall/ through organisations to pro 
mote literary, dramatic, musical, athletic and otliei- events. 

Faculty. 

In a school or college of a university, permanent members of th( 
teaching staO; of the rank of professor. 

Members of the leaching staff including professors, associate pro 
fessors, assistant professors, and instructors but not including assist 
ants appointed for one year only. 

All members of the teaching staff. 

Fellow. 

The English usage is to be traced in “The President and Fellows o 
Harvard College" and In "Fellows of the American College of Sur 
gcoiis." Usually in the United States a fellowship implies appointmen 
for a single year, with a stipend and nn obligation to pursue ndvancc< 
study leading to the degree of Ph.D. or beyond that degree. Then 
is a tendency at present to differentiate (cUowslnps, gradvmtc scholar 
ships and graduate ossistantships. 

Field Work. 

In Schools of Engineering, Librarianship, and in departments o 
Geology, Geography, Sociology, etc. 

“Term used in library school curricula to reter to extended practica 
or observation work in libraries usually outsido the territory in whici 
the school is located.” Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Fiscal Year. 

“An examination into the treasurer's reports of one hundred insti 
tutions . , . shows that the fiscal year beginning with July 1 mos 
frequently occiu's; thirty-six out of the hundred count the fiscal yea 
from July 1 to June 30.” The Carnegie Endowment for the Improve 
meat of Teaching. The Third Annual Report of the President an 
Treasurer, 1908, page 55. 

Fraternity. 

A social organisation of students in several colleges with self-per 
petuating membership, election in the national organisation being con 
ducted by the local college group called a chapter, usually owning o 
maintaining a. residential club house, publishing a magazine and cata 
loguc of members and maintaining a national office and assembling ii 
a national convention, 
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In recent years on the analogy of the college fraternity, similar 
organizations have been formed in graduate and professional schools. 

Certain fraternities, conspicuously Phi Beta Kappa, have ceased to 
be social only and have become "honor societies.*' 

Women have formed societies like those of the men, usually called 
sororities, but sometimes named fraternities. 

Fresumak Week, 

A week of effort at orientation of new students in college; "telling 
freshman all that could be told him to help him become oriented inteU 
lectually and geographically at the university"; "learning what we 
could of the freshman to enable us to evaluate liim more intelligently 
and successfully": "providing sensible and natural opportunities for 
recreation." President C. C. Little, University of Michigan. School 
and Society, December 18, 1926, p. 765. For shorter periods President 
Little suggests "orientation," "first days," "opening," "registration," 
"initiation." 

Grade. 

In elementary education, "the body or group of pupils having the 
same degree of advancement, pursuing the some studies, etc." 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 743. Cf. English, Standard. 
In American college, cf. Class. 

In higher education, an evaluation of a student's work in a course 
including consideration of attendance and achievement, the latter 
usually based on n record of daily work in recitation or laboratory, on 
prepared papers and on examiuations written or oral. 

Full-Time and Part-Time Professors. 

A full-time professor is one who devotes his full working day to 
teaching; not less than two lectures eadi day with conferences, correc- 
tion of papers, preparation, committee meetings, etc. 

A part-time professor is one who, engaged in professional practice 
outside of the university, gives part of his time to lecturing in an insti- 
tution (e.g., School of Medicine or School of Law). 

Graduate School. 

A division of a university including instruction and opportunity for 
research in arts, literature and science for admission to which a baccalau- 
reate degree or equivalent from an approved college is required. Gradu- 
ate professional schools are designated Law School, Divinity School, 
etc. (See School.) 

The North Central Association of Schools and Colleges, at its Annual 
Meeting, 1926, requested the Association of American Universities 
and the American Council on Education to sot up criteria whereby 
graduate schools may be evaluated. 

Graduate Courses. 

Specifications of a graduate course have yet to be written. In most 
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of the circulars of information, they are described ns those listed on p. 
1529 (I) or those numbered from 50 to 150 (I) 

Group. 

"Restricted to a combination o£ related subjects." Report of Com* 
mittec on University Nomenclalure. Association of American Univer- 
sities. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of tho Eleventh Annual 
Conference, 1910, p. 91. 

In a discussion of the foregoing recommendation, it was declared that 
Columbia suggested combination of courses rather thnti of subjects. 

"The term 'group' is restricted to a combination of subjects related 
in content or method; as, for instance, the group of classical languages, 
of the biological sciences, etc." National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 11th Conference, New 
York, March 1, 1918. In School and Society, 7:480, April 20, 1918. 

It is to bo noted that in British usage these four groups are recognized: 

Agriculture, Forestry, Horticulture, D.airj'ing. 

Medicine, Dentistry. 

Arts, Theology, Law, Music, Commerce, Educ.ition. 

Technology: Engineering, Arcliitccture. 
liiGnRH Education. 

"This is' supposed to take the fourlii epoch of four years in a com* 
plcte covorfic of education, secondary taking the third four years, and 
elementary education llio first eight years. By topics and methods, tho 
higher education is distinguished by taking mathcnmtica in those 
branches which succeed piano geometry and elcmonlnry algebra; Latin 
and Greek writers that require more maturity of reflection to master, 
such as Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, Cicero's moral essays, Homer, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Emipides, Aristotle; 
physics treated by mathematics; rhetoric; mental philosophy: the 
philosophy of history. In general, the studies of higher education are 
conducted on a comparative metliocl — witli the purpose of treating 
each theme in tho light of all branches of knowledge. A higher tnsrtfw- 
iion of learning is one whose ultimate object is to give a higher educa- 
tion, and which therefore may or may not have a preparatory depart- 
ment in which instruction is pven in secondary or even elementary 
branches," National Education Association, 1892, p. 739. 

Honokadle Dismissal. 

"That tho term ‘Honorable Dismissal' should be used to refer to 
conduct and diaractcr only, and that honorahlo dismissal should never 
bo given unless the student's stoncling as to conduct and character is 
such os to entitle him to continuance in the institution granting tho 
dianissal. Furthermore, there should in every instance be given, in 
the statement of honorable dismissal, full mention of any probation, 
suspension, or other temporary restriction imposed for bad conduct, 
the period of which restriction is not over when the papem of dismissal 
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are issued." National Conference Committee on Standard of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Minutes, January 28, 1911, and February 
19, 1913. 

Honors Course. 

A system of sulostituting, for a dcfiiurely organized cuniculura of the 
third and fourth college years, one with complete or partial release from • 
course requirements inelttding class attendance and coiuse examinations 
and with emphasis on a limited field of study supervised informally and 
intimately by a professor, and tested by a comprehensive examination 
and other means, especially at the end of the normal period of prepara- 
tion for the college degrree. 

Honor Society. 

An organization of national scope, election to which in individual 
institutions is based chiefly on a record of achievement in scholarship 
as indicated by high grades received In courses or by success in original 
investigation under supervision, standards for which are published by 
the local chapter of the organization In accordance with the general 
aims and practices of the national society: Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. 

Honor societies of national scope in particular departments and 
schools have become numerous In recent years: The Order of the Coif 
(Law), Delta Sigma Rho (Debating), etc. 

Honor societies among college students include nlso self-perpetuating 
class societies of limited membership, election to which may be based 
on personal qualifications as determined by present members of the 
societies. 

Hour. 

"That the term 'Hoiu-’ bo restricted to use in measuring college 
work, and that the term ‘exercise’ be used to denote a recitation, 
lecture, or laboratory period in a college." National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Minutes, 
January 28, 1911, and Pdjruary 19, 1913. 

Clock hour sixty minutes. 

Various modifications of the clock hour from forty to sixty minutes. 

Semester hoiU‘, a time unit representing one "hour" a week during a 
semester. 

Term hour: one “hour” a week for a term, 

Year hour: one "hour” a week for an academic year. 

See Period. 

Institute. 

Originally a general term like institution, institute has come to have 
certain limited meanings. 

In education, associated with science and technology. Mechanics’ 
Institute, Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Armour Institute, Hampton Institute, Tuskeegee Institute, 
Carnegie Institute, 
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Teachers’ Institutes. 

"Term is used in New York State to refer to ouo doy gatherings for 
instruction and conference of librarians in various regions of the state." 
Board of Education for Librorianship. 

More recently, foundations primarily for research independent of or 
associated with a university: Rockefeller InslUutc; Institute of Econo- 
mics; Institute of Government Research; Imtilutc of International 
Education; Mellon Institute (University of Pittsburgh); Wislar Insti- 
tute (University of Pennsylvania); Oriental Institute and Sprague Insti- 
tute (University of Chicago). 

Intramural. 

Applied usually in reference to athletic and other nclivttics of college 
students; pertaining to competitions and other relations within the 
membership of a college; contrast intercollegiate. 

Irregular Students. 

"Those whoso entrance quaUncaltons would not admit them to 
candidacy for a degree." 

Junior College. 

"A junior college is a college which requires for admission four full 
years of higli school education or its equivalent, and gives only two 
years of college work, centering all of its energies and means on doing 
the best possible work in those two lower classes." Dr. P. P. CInxton. 

"The Junior College is an institution of higher education which gives 
two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, atul thoroughncM 
to the work done in the first two years of a college os defined elsewhere 
by the American Council on Education." American Council on Educa- 
tion, Report on Accrediting Colleges, 1922. 

Junior High School. 

"An organisation of grades 7 and 8 or 7 to 9 to provide by various 
means for individual differences, especially by an earlier introduction of 
prevocational work and of subjects usually taught in the high school." 
Thomas IL Briggs: Secondary education. In U. S. Bureau of Edvica- 
tion. Annual Report, 1914, p. 137. 

Laboratory. 

Ori^nally used in connection with physics, chemistry and biology, 
the tenn has been extended as the laboratory or project or Dalton 
method has been used in other subjects; so that occasionally there is 
reference to an accounting laboratory, a bvisiness laboratory, etc. 

"Practise work under direction"; "supervised preparation in cata- 
loguing and classification courses." Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. 

Laboratory Science. 

A term used in stating admission and degree requirements in order 
to assure laboratory training, as in physics, chemistry or biology. 
Geography, for instance, is sometimes allowed and sometimes Is not, 
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Lecture. 

vStrictty a single exercise o£ a course; characterized by a lecture by the 
instructor. 

Any class exercise conducted as lecture, discussion, recitation, or 
otherwise. 

Length of School Year. 

“The number of days, weeks, or months the schools were in actual 
session diuing the school year. Tlte expressions 'length of schools/ 
'duration of schools/ 'length of school terra,’ etc,, arc also used. The 
average length of the school year la the average of a group of schools in 
which the number of days of session varies. As in most foreign govern- 
mental school systems the number of days is nearly uniform, this latter 
term has little application outside the United States." National 
Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

English: Number of times school has kept. This must be divided 
by two to get the numljer of days. 

Lidrarv. 

“A college should have a live, well-distributed, professionally admin- 
istered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documeats, 
bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books." American Council on 
Education. Report on Accrediting Colleges, 1922. 

A definition of a college library must include the number of volumes 
(not titles) accessioned or tinocccssioncd, bound and unbound; pam- 
phlets; government documents in the general and departmental collec- 
tions: some reference to the selection of books in relation to courses 
offered; the records of the use of the books; the professional administra- 
tion of the library. 

Living Expenses. 

College catalogues in estimating this include various items: room rent 
but not always tiie fumishingof the room; board during session but not 
during vacations or holidays; occasionally laundry, pocket money, 
travel expense, etc, 

Limited Credit Course. 

In a college, usually an elementary course appropriate to the first 
year; for which full credit is given if taken during the first or second year, 
but for which only half credit is given in the third year and no credit 
in the fointh year; a device for assuring the inclusion of "advanced 
courses" in the third and fourth years of a studont's curriculum. 
Lower Division, 

A part of the college organization consisting ot the first and second 
college years: equivalent to JuniotCoH^ : - 

Major. 

In college degree requirements, a frequent method of organirihg a 
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curfictilum is to require the student to choose a department in which to 
pursue n consideraijle proportion of Ins work in third and fourth yearn — 
fretiuently twenty out of one hundred and twenty semester hours. A 
further cojiccntratlon rcctuircinent usually associated with this is the 
minor, a requirement that a considerable number of courses, commonly 
twelve out of one hundred and twenty semester liours, bo ]>ur8ucd in a 
department related to the major department. The total amount of 
the major and minors varies from IS to 84 semester liours. 

Marks. 

Qualitative estimates of the pupils' work in courses; constituting the 
official elementary or secondary school record. Tliere are various 
numerical and nlphabcltcal and other systems. 

Matriculant. 

A candidate for admission to a college. 

One who has been admitted to a college or university ns a candidate 
for a degree. 

Any person admitted to an insUlution of liighcr education. 
Matiuculatb. 

One who has satisfied the requirements for admission to cnndidocy 
for a degree in a college or university. 

Any person admitted to ii collc^'o or university including special 
students. 

Mbn, Women, Boys, Girls. 

Certain colleges in their catalogues ond reports use the term "boys" 
and "girls”; others use "men" and "women." 

Medical College, 

"An Institution to bo ranked ns a medical college must have nt least 
six professors, giving their entire time to medical work, a graded course 
of four full years of college grade in medicine, and must require for 
admission not less than the usual four years of ocadcmic or high school 
preparation, or Its equivalent, in addition to the prc-acadcmic or gram* 
mar-school studies." Revised Ordinances of the State of Now York. 
Adapted by the Carnegie Foundation. 

Mental Hygiene. 

A phase of personnel administration in colleges closely related to the 
health program and the advisory functions of deans, advisers, chaplains 
and vocational guidance experts and concerned with the establishment 
and maintenance of wholesome attitudes of mind, usually under the 
direction of n trained psychologist, iwychiatrist or medical ofiicer. 
One college conducts such work in a course entitled "College Rela- 
tionships." 

Municipal University. 

University maintained in whole or part by appropriations of the 
municipality in which situated. University of Cincinnati, College of 
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the City of New York, Municipal University of Akron, University of 
Detroit. 

Nokmal School. Sec Teachers’ College, 

Peiuod. 

Length of recitation, lecture, conference, or other instructional unit 
commonly an “hour.” Hour definitely prescribed as SO, SS or 60 
minutes: frequently 60 minutes, but with ten minutes grace for passing 
from class to class, so that the period in practice begins ten minutes 
after the hour announced: the "academic ten minutes.” 

Personnel Administration. 

Physical Education, Physical Training, Physical Culture, Physical 
Exercise, Calisthenics, Gymnastics, Health Program. 

In settling upon one of several terms for the same thing, it will be 
well to keep the point of view of the National Student Health Associa- 
tion, 

Fairness demands mention of the various smallpox and typhoid 
inoculations and examination requirements for admission, the type of 
special work assigned on examination, swimming requirement, if any, 
etc. 

PhYSicAL Plant, 

"Tlie physical plant consists of the land used for campus with its 
improvements, and the buildings, together with their furniture and 
equipment, books, sciontific apparatus, macliincry and tools.” Trevor 
Arnett, College and University Finance, p. 54. 

Point 

Grade point, honor point, quality point. A term used in some 
systems of evaluating the work of students. 

Point system used among undergraduates in some colleges in refer- 
ence to a scheme for controlling participation in "student activities.” 
Preliminary Registration; Final Registration. 

Figures gathered for administrative use before complete returns are 
possible; statistics prepared at the end of a semester or other time when 
all data oi'e available; a differentiation suggested to the Association of 
American Universities by P. P. Kcppel. 

Pre- Vocational Education. 

"Includes any fonn of education derigned to enable a youth to dis- 
cover for wliich one of several possible vocations lie is best fitted by 
natural ability and disposition, the program oi instruction and practice 
for this purpose being based mainly upon actual participation on the 
part of the learner in a variety of typical practical experiences derived 
from the occupations involved." Committee on Vocational Education 
N. E. A. Vocational Secondary Education. U. S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 21, 1916. 

“A prevocational course is an attempt to modify the work commonly 
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found in grades seven and eight, or possibly six, seven, and eight, in 
order to motivate that work for those pupils who have been seriously 
retarded and arc hopelessly behind grade because they need the stimula- 
tion wliich comes from concrete doing, or because of pronounced irregu- 
larity in attendance resulting from peculiar home conditions or from 
illness." P. M, Leavitt: Prcvucntional Education, p. 4. 

PrE-LkGAL CURIUCULUM. 

Courses advised or required for college students in their first, second 
and third years as preparation for the professional curriculum of the 
law school. 

Prb-Medical Curriculum. 

Coimscs advised or required for college students dtiring first and 
second years as preparation for the medical curricidum. 

President. 

Chief executive officer of a college or university. Appointcil by 
Board of Trustees, sometimes with tlie advice of the faculty, sometimes 
as in the case of a denominational college, with the advice or consent 
of an ecclesiastical authority, usually for life or subject to such rules for 
retirement as arc in force for members of the faculty. 

With varying duties, but usually Including: administration of policies 
of Board of Tnistccs; prc{>aralion of the annual budget and presentation 
of sante to Board oC 'trustees, or, in tUo case of a Slate University, to 
the legislature. 

Control of actual cxpemiilurcs as clminnnti of ct)mmitlce on expendi- 
tures or similar committee of the Board of Trustees with power to 
approve requisitions for expenditure within the budget. 

Leadership in formulation of educational policy by tlto faculty. 

Administration of policies of faculty. 

Agent of trustees in relation to faculty and students. 

Agent of faculty and students in relation to Inisteos. 

Prodation. 

A status controlled by dean or the faculty and representing official 
warning because of inadequate preparation or success in courses, or 
character or conduct; after a given period students arc removed from 
probation, dismissed automatically or by special action, or by special 
action continued on probation. 

Professor, 

Professor, Associate Professoj*, Assistont Professor, Instructor, 
Assistant. 

Pure SciimcB. Cf. Applied Science. 

Program of Studies. 

"Which includes all of the studies offered in a given scliool." Com- 
mittee of National Education Association on College Entrance Require- 
ments, 1800 , p. 42. 
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Quarter System. 

A division of the academic year into four quarters, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring, of approximately twelve weeks each. 

Registrar. 

An oflicer of the faculty charged vdth responsibility of executing 
regulations concerning registration in courses, recording attendance, 
achievement in courses, personnel Information, 

Regular Students. 

"All students who have met the full requirements for admission, 
whether they pursue courses leading to degrees or take Special work.” 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Improvement of Teaching. Fourth 
Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1909, p. LM. 
Research. Current use in business offices and elementary schools 
suggests tlic need for a definition. 

Residence. 

Residence requirement may pertain to the length of time a student 
must be regiscored in courses in an institution in order to qualify for the 
degree of that institution in addition to such residence or other qualillca' 
tions lie may present for advanced standing. Correspondence study is 
not residence study. In some InsUtutions research in an institute, 
government burcRu or industry, if supervised by a profassor of the 
institution, is accounted residence work. 

Residence requirements may pertain to place of lodging for students; 
for example, all women may bo required to live in a college dormitory, 
Residence requirement may pertain also to fiscal arrangements in a 
state university, residents of a state sometbnes being cliargcd no fees 
or fees less than those exacted of students from outside of the state. 
Sadbatical Year, 

Scholarship. 

An honor award granted for one or more years on a basis of scholar- 
ship exhibited in competitive examinations or in achievement in courses, 
usually providing for all or part of the tuition charge, and sometimes 
an additional stipend. 

Any form of aid to pay tuition and other college fees sometimes taking 
the form of "deferred tuition," practically a loan to the amount ot the 
fees and bearing interest from the date of receiving the degree, and some- 
times taking the form of a "service scholarship," practically a credit 
established by rendering the institution service in library, laboratory or 
office. 

School. 

Not infrcciucntly used to indicate one of the largest subdivisions in 
the university, os, for instance, at Harvard, Yale and Columbia, divinity 
and medical schools, and at Pennsylvania, the school of arts. 

"By a number of institutions the word ‘school' is used for the group- 
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ing of subjects to a definite end in one or more colleges; for instance, in 
the college of engineering, there may bo 4 school of civil engineering; 
in the college oi liberal arts, a acboot of music; and in the various 
colleges a graduate school. 

"In the south, the different subjects of instmetion; thus wo have a 
school of biology, a school of history, a school of German, a school of 
French, etc." 

"Restricted to a port of the university, the standard of admission to 
which is not less than the equivalent of two years' work in the college, 
and which offers instruction of not less than two years duration leading 
to a technical or profosaional degree." 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference of the Association of 
American Universities, Reiiort of the Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature, p. 67. 

"The term 'school,' as applied to iwrt of a university, is restricted 
to that part, the standard of admission to which is not less than the 
equivalent of two years' work in the college, and which offers instruc- 
tion of not less titan two years' dumtion, lending to a tecluiical or pro- 
fessional clogrco." 

National Conference CommUtcconStondaidaof Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. lltlt Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. In School 
and Society, 7 j 480, April 20, 1918. 

Semester Hour. 

"A semester hour is one hour a week of lecture or class instruction 
or its credit equivalent of laboratory instruction for a semester." 
Deruiition of U. S. Bureau of Education (Higher education division), 

SEMINA.R. 

"A seiniiiary, according to the German idea, is a small group of 
advanced students canying on investignlionB of an original naUtro 
under the general guidance of their instmetor." Charles K. Adams. 

"Used by some library schools to apply to a course in the cumculum 
consisting of a series of studies with class discussion and report of sub- 
jects or problems, usually unrelatcrl, and sometimes of an elementary 
nature." Board of Education for Librarianship. 

In recent years, there has been some evidence of a tendency to use 
the term somewhat loosely as descriptive of the method 0 / guiding 
college students pursuing honors. Pro-seminars are also described iu 
college as well as in university catalogues. Some things so described 
suggest the need for introdvtdng the term pseudo-Bcminarl 

Senior College. 

Of a college that part ol the cumculum included in tho third and 
fourth college years (Junior and Senior years), sometimes called the 
Upper Division, characterized by concentration on a subject or group 
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of subjects studied in accordance with university rather than secondary 
ideals. 

Senior High School.. 

Session. 

"A sitting of a school, or assembly of the pupils for recitations, exer- 
cises, and studies, continuing from the time tlm school is called to order 
until the pupils are dismissed beyond the teachers' jurisdiction. There 
are generally either one or two sessions each day," National Educa- 
tion Association, 1892, p. 742. 

English: Meeting of the school. 

Length of time between first meeting and final meeting of a course 
(term, semester, quarter, year). 

Sorority. Sec Fraternity. 

Special Student, 

"... All those over twenty-one years of age who are not members 
of one of the four college classes. Such students may or may not have 
completed the entrance reqmrements. They arc for one reason or 
another irregular students beyond high school age, admitted to a special 
course." The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tcadiing. 
Fourth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1909, 
p. 143. 

"... All students over twenty-one years of ago who ore not candi- 
dates for a degree and who have not met the requirements for admis- 
sion. IbiiL, p, M4. 

Statement op Record. 

"That the term 'Statement of Record' should be used to refer to the 
recorded results of a student's work in the classroom, and that this 
statement should in every instance cont^ all the important facts 
pertaining to the student's admission, classilication and scholarship. 
In particular, no partial or incomplete classroom record (for example, 
with failures omitted) should ever be given without clear evidence that 
it is partial or incomplete; if the student's scholarship has been such 
as to prevent his continuance in the institution issuing the statement of 
record or to reader him subject to any probation, suspension, or other 
temporary restriction, the period of which is not closed at the date of 
the record, a plain statement of any and all such facts should be in- 
cluded; and such information should be ^ven as will make clear the 
system of grades employed, the number of exercises par week devoted 
to each course, etc." National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Minutes, January 28, 1911, 
and February 19, 1913, 

Summer School-Summer Session. --'y 

Teachers' College. 

"The normal schools, or teachers' college are institutions Of hjgh^: 
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education with two-year, three-year, or four-year curricula designed to 
afford such general and technical education as will fit students to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools." American Council on Educa- 
tion. Report on Teacher Training Institutions, 1924. This report 
includes criteria for such institutions and for colleges and universities 
desiring recognition as institutions for the technical training of teachers. 
Term. 

The smallest time unit of ft course: one-half of a acmc.ster, quarter, 
or year. SomeUmea used as equivalent to a quarter os in the three- 
term system. 

Thesis. 

A pajjer presented by a candidate for a degree as part of the evidence 
of his qualifications for the degree. A Doctor's Thesis (see Disserta- 
tion) implies research and an original contribution to knowledge. A 
Master's Thesis may lie this or an ess.ay involving soino reclassification 
of information. A Bachelor’s Thesis is an essay on a subject in the 
field of the student's major. 

Unclassified Candidates for a Degree. 

"Those students who have complctctl the regular entrance require- 
ments and arc really of the 8.amc grade as the so-called regular students, 
with wliom they sliould bo classifictl." V. P. Koppoli Uniformity of 
University Statistics of Enrolment and Expenditure. The Association 
of American Universities. Journal of Procce<lings and Addresses of 
the Pouith Annual Conference, 1902. 

Underohaduate. 

"At three institutions this means student in an academic or non- 
professional school and not holding a Iwichelor's degree; at three others 
it means a candidate for a first degree in any department; at six it 
includes students in engineering, at three it does not." F. P. ICeppel; 
Uniformity of University Statistics of Enrolment and Expenditure. 
The Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Fourth Annual Conference, 1902. 

Union. 

A club house or organization of students for social and other purposes, 
of which all men students or all women students are members as such, 
with or without payment of a required fee, or of which all students may 
become members on election and voluntary payment of membership 
fees: Michigan Union, Harvard Union, Reynolds Club (Chicago), 
Houston Hall (Pennsylvania). 

Unit. 

"A unit represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximately a quarter of a full year's work." 

"Tliis statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement 
for the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four-year high 
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school courses as a basis and assumes that the length of the school 
year is from 36 to 40 weeks, that a period is from 40 to 60 minvites in 
length, and that the study is pursued for four or five periods weekly; 
but, under ordineiry circunistnnccs, a satisfactory year’s work in any 
subject cannot be accomplisluxl in less than 120 sixty-minute hours or 
their equivalent. Schools organized on a different basis can nevertlie- 
less estimate their work in terms of this unit." Carnegie Foundation 
4th annual report. 

■'That the term 'unit' Ijo used only ns a measure of work done in 
secondary schools. A unit represents a year's study in any subject in 
a secondary scliool, constituting approximately a quarter of a full 
year's work. A four-years secondary school curriculum should be 
regarded as representing not more than sixteen units of work." National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Minutes, January 28, 1911, and February 19, 1913. 

"That 'unit' bo used as defined by this committee, the Carnegie 
Foundation, and tlie College Entrance Examination Board, and that 
'hour' be used preferably in thesenseyear-hour." National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Serwndary Schools. Minutes, 
January 28, 1911, and February 19, 1913. 

University. 

"An institution of higher education, having as its nucleus a college 
in which the fio«callcd liberal arts arc taught in a course of three or four 
years for tlic degree A.B., and In addition one or more departments for 
tlie learned professions, medicine, law, or divinity— or it may be for 
advanced or post-graduntc work, along any lines of learning or investiga- 
tion. In England tlie university unites several colleges." National 
Education Association, 1892, p. 742. 

Upper Division. 

See Senior College. 

Urban University. 

University located In an urban community. Not necessarily a 
municipal university. See Association of Urban Universities for list 
of members and communities. 

Vocational Guidance. 

"Includes all systematic efforts, under private or public control, and 
excluding the traditional activities of the home, the conscious and chief 
purpose of which is to secure the most economical and effective adjus- 
ment of young people to the economic employments which they can 
most advantageously follow." Committee on Vocational Education, 
N. E. A. Vocational Secondary Education. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 21, 1916. 

David A. Robertson. 
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General Examinations and Tutors 
in Harvard College' 

HISTORY OP THE SYSTEM 

T he use of examinations as a measure of attainment 
never ceased at Harvard, and, in fact, with the more 
rigorous training introduced by President Eliot into the 
Schools of Law and Medicine, the practice became general 
throughout the University. But with the growth of the 
elective system it came to have a special function. In the 
College that system began by permitting the substitution 
of an elective for some required coiu’se; at first in the senior 
year, then in the junior. The proems was gradually carried 
farther and farther — in each case substituting any elective 
for a coiuse previously required— until it reached the point 
that nothing was required except a course in English com- 
position and one or two in modem languages if those sub- 
jects had not been included in the examinations for admis- 
sion. Since the choice of electives was otherwise wholly 
free, it came about that the qualification for a degree was 
English A and any sixteen other courses, completion of each 
being proved by one or more examinations on what had been 
taught in the course. The examination paper had, there- 
fore, to be prepared by the instructor who gave the course, 
for he alone knew the ground he had covered; and thus the 
degree was obtained by an accumulation of credits in inde- 

^As a follow-up of the report by L. B. Hopkins on "Personnel Pro- 
cedure In Education,” published as Supplement to the Educational 
Record for October, 1926, the Committee on Personnel Methods 
invited each of the institutions involved to write a description of 
some one phase of personnel work in which it is doing something signifi- 
cant. This number of the EducatioHAL Record contains six of the 
articles written In response to this request and describes special per- 
sonnel activities at Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Dartmouth, Minnesota, and 
Northwestern respectively. Other articles of this series will follow 
later.-— Editor. 
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pendent courses. A similar process went on in the exami- 
nations for admission. At first these were rigidly fixed and 
were all taken at one thne; then options were allowed, and 
finally the candidate was permitted to offer as few at a time 
as he pleased; so that admission, like graduation, was attained 
by a sum of credits which might Ixj earned disconnectedly 
and at intervals. 

The first departure from this system was made in pur- 
suance of the report of a committee appointed in 1908 to 
“consider how tests for rank in college may be made a more 
generally recognized measure of intellectual power.” On 
June 1, 1909, it recommended that rules for the choice of 
electives should be prepared, “based upon the principle 
that a student must take courses enough in some one field 
to lead to a degree with distinction, and must distribute the 
rest of his courses so as to leave none of the chief branches 
of learning wholly untouched." The report was adopted 
by the Faculty, and a standing Committee on the Choice of 
Electives worked out in detail a plan, which was enacted by 
the Faculty in December of that year. This change, like 
the provision for majors in other colleges, secured to the 
student something approaching a systematic knowledge of 
some subject, and laid the foundation for further progress. 

A more direct breach in the practice of measuring by 
credits in courses was taken in the spring of 1910. All 
student.s who did not pass examinations for admission in 
both French and German had been required to elect, among 
their sixteen courses, one in the language that they had not 
so passed, or in each language if they had passed neither at 
entrance. Yet when they came to courses in which the use 
of French books, for example, was needed, a large part of 
the class proved unable to read them. The requirement in 
modern languages was therefore clioirged from that of tak- 
ing a course, to that of being able to read ordinary prose, to 
be proved by a special examination in so doing. This was a 
distinct stop in substituting a direct test of capacity for a 
credit in the pi'occss of instruction. 

Another advance in the same general direction wa-s made 
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in January, 1911, when an alternative method of admission 
was adopted, still commonly known here as the “new plan." 
The motive was a desire to open a door from schools in 
other parts of the coiuitry that do not arrange their studies 
as a preparation for college entrance examinations; but the 
result was a new principle of measuring fitness for college 
work. Instead of examining on all the subjects in the four 
years of secondary school work, and doing it piecemeal, the 
fact that an appropriate curriculum had been pursued was 
accepted on the statement of the head-master, and the ex- 
amination was confined to four typical subjects, which must 
be passed well, and at the same time. The object was to 
deteiTnine, not what a youth had done at sundry times in the 
past, but what kind of capacity he had obtained and what 
he had become as the result of his schooling. It was an 
attempt to get an impression of the individual as he stands, 
rather than of the instruction he has been througli. 

In explaining the principle of concentration in his annual 
report for 1908-09, the president remarked: “It may be 
hoped that, under the new ruli^ for the choice of electives, 
some form of general examination at tlie end of the college 
life on the principal field of study will be more commonly 
requited," This hope was fulfilled first, not in the college, 
but in the medical school. Education for medicine is pecu- 
liarly diflicult because it requires the study of many subjects 
whose interrelation, and whose connection with practice, is 
far from self-evident. Hitherto, as was usual in all Ameri- 
can education at that time, the degree had been conferred 
upon the completion of a fixed number of courses, but 
complaint was made that the system was inelastic, and lack- 
ing in stimidation. It was said that the student might 
graduate without retaining sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
jects he had studied, without coordinating them, and, in- 
deed, without sufficient inducement to do so. In the spring 
of 1910 a committee was therefore appointed which exaW: 
ined the system prevailing in American medical schools of 
granting the degree upon an accumulation of- credits, in 
courses, and the European system of two gepml exartiina- 
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tions, the earlier upon the general scientific or laboratory 
siibjects and the final one upon the clinical iKanches. The 
committee recommended tlie adoption of the latter system, 
and after its provisional approval by the Faculty of Medicine 
in March of the following year, another committee, mainly 
of difterent members, worked out a plan whicli was adopted 
by that Faculty in October, 1911. 

At first it did not work well, for it ^vas treeited too much 
as a short review of the courses, and produced the meagre 
results of an examination of that kind. Moreover, the 
European plan of two distinct examinations, first upon 
laboratory and later upon clinical subjects, proved to be 
defective, because one of the main objects of such an exami- 
nation should be to induce a correlation in the student’s 
mind between these two parts of his professional knowledge, 
that is, between the Kasic sciences and the art tliat depends 
upon tliein. Not until after the war was the true significance 
of the principle appreciated. It was then secji that if the 
examination was to lie general the ciuc.stions must be general 
also, demanding an application of some portion of the 
laboratory sciences to the facts of disease. Of late years this 
has been done by a single general examination, partly written 
and partly oral, that closes the four years of study in the 
scliool; and it lias become n real standard of achievement, 
fixing tlic attention of tlic students on tlic tnm aim of their 
work, and affecting to no small extent tlie teaching of the 
courses tlirougliout. Curiously enough, while both the new 
plan of admission to college and the system of a general 
examination and tutors for undergraduates have been very 
widely adopted by colleges with problems alcin to ours, the 
final examination in medicine, although for some years highly 
succe.ssful, has not yet been followed by any other medical 
.school. 

Shortly after its adoption in the medical school the idea 
of a general examination invaded departments at Cambridge. 
In the academic year 1911-12 it was adopted in the Divinity 
School for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Theology; 
and in this case it seems to have worked well from the start. 
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Meanwhile the division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics had been considering the matter, and after a year of 
careful study formulated a plan which was sanctioned by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the winter of 1912-13. 
The examination was to be conducted by the division and in 
fact by a committee of three of its members appointed by 
the president, who were to be relieved of one-half of their 
work of instruction. It was to consist of both written and 
oral tests, was to be required of all college students concen- 
trating in that division, in addition to their courses, and was 
to go into effect with the class entering the following autumn. 
Authority was also given to supplement by tutorial assist- 
ance the instruction given in the courses. Thus the com- 
plete system of a general examination and tutors was set 
up for all imdergraduates in one division, and the one which 
at the time had the largest number of concentrators. 

The plan was put into effect without serious obstacles. 
The number of students concentrating in these subjects 
did, indeed, dimmish, the weaker or more timid seelcing 
departments where no such examination barred the way; 
but that was no harm, and proved to be in large part a 
temporary effect. The preparing of examination questions, 
which had been suppo^ very difficult, was exceedingly 
well done by an able committee. Yet the plan was not at 
once wholly successful. Tutorial work was new, and men 
equipped for it were not to be found. They had to learn the 
art by their own experience, and by what they derived from 
an exchange of tutors for a year with Oxford and Cambridge. 
In fact, after a few. years of trial the plan seemed in danger 
of breaking down. The benefits were not at once evident, 
some of those fonnerly in favor of it became skeptical, while 
opponents were confirmed in their opinions. Until we 
entered the World War the only other field of concentration 
which had adopted a general examination of all students for 
graduation was that of History and Literature, although 
something of the kind had long been in common use in the 
case of candidates for distinction or honors, 

The crisis came at the close of the war, when the ch^ges 
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made for military ptirpc^es in all instruction had left matters 
in a somewhat fluid state. A committee of the faculty was 
appointed to consider whnt, if any, extension of the principle 
could profitably be made in other fields. There was a feel- 
ing that such a system ought not to i3e maintained in one 
class of subjects alone; that it should either be abolished or 
extended. After a study of the question in its various phases 
the committee reported, and in April, 1919, the faculty voted, 
that general examinations should “be established for all 
students concentrating in divisions or under committees 
which signify tlieir willingness to try such examinations/’ 
and that they “be employed for the members of the present 
freshman class.” Thereupon all the divisions under the 
faculty, except those dealing with mathematics and the 
natural sciences, decided to make the experiment. Some of 
them did so reluctantly, with misgiving, and under a con- 
dition that they sliould not be obliged to employ tutors. 
The plan of allowing each department or division to decide 
upon its own policy in so highly novel a matter was certainly 
wise, for it stimulated experimentation and made for per- 
manent conviction. The system as a whole could be tmsted 
to demonstrate its own merit, and did so. The divisions 
that set up a general examination without tutors found their 
students complaining that they were required to do a difllcult 
thing without guidance, and the proportion of men who 
graduated with distinction was markedly lower than in the 
departments which had both general examination and tutors. 
By the academic year 1924-25, tlierefore, the students in all 
the divisions with a general exan\ination had the benefit 
of tutoring. 

Since that time the progress of tlie system lias been 
gradual but continuous. Two ywirs ago the department 
of mathematics decided to adopt it, and a year later biol- 
ogy and biological chemistry followed its example; leaving 
chemistry and jiUysics as the only departments with a large 
number of concentrators that still retain the older methods, 
and their work is done so mudi in laboratories that their 
position is peculiar. The only change in tlic system has 
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come from a demand by tiie students themselves. We have 
not desired to abandon teaching or examination in courses 
by copying the practice at Oxford and Cambridge of leaving 
instruction wholly to the tutor, save for such attendance at 
series of lectures as he may direct. That seems ill-adapted 
to otu habits, and involves a loss of the valuable elements 
in course instruction. Nor on the part of the undergraduates 
has there been complaint of the burden oi preparing for the 
general, or as they call them "divisional,” examinations in 
addition to the work in courses, except in the case of candi- 
dates for distinction. These men are required to prepare 
theses that take much time, and for them a lightening of 
the course work has been asked. The faculty, therefore, 
decided to permit, for such of these candidates as are recom- 
mended by the department and the dean, a reduction of two 
courses in all, one of which may be in the junior, or both in 
the senior year. The privilege has been granted sparingly, 
solely for the purpose of freeing time to be used for personal 
study and writing under the guidance of the tutor. 

Operation op the System 

THE general examination 

Not many years ago examinations were anathema over 
a large part of the country. Some teacliers felt that they 
knew the progress of their pupils, and did not see the need 
of subjecting them to tests. An examination was often 
regarded as a reflection upon the pupil, and, if set by a 
stranger, upon the teacher also. It implied a doubt whether 
the instruction had given all that it purported to impart; 
it suggested a suspicion that taking a course diligently did 
not mean learning the subject taught. For pupils whose 
work had not been satisfactory it might serve as a discipline, 
but for the good scholars it was almost an indignity. It 
was Idee indicting an honorable man, and making him prove 
his innocence. Moreover, it distracted the attention of 
both teacher and pupil from the real object of education, 
turning it to preparation for an artificial performance, mak- 
ing the teacher a crammer and the pupil a learner of tricks. 
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This conception of examinations has not been disproved, but 
it is being outgrown. Numerous conditions that might fill a 
treatise have brought a demand for the measurement of 
young people, for their classification in groups according to 
their natural capacity, their attainments, and their pros- 
pects. These have given rise to various kinds of tests, luitil 
educational thought and experiment have become deeply 
concerned with the subject of examinations. We hear much 
of intelligence tests based upon native ability, of aptitude 
tests, and of the new kind of examinations, where a large 
number of questions are given, to be marked rapidly Yes or 
No. These last, it is claimed, arc more searching, more 
accurate, and more comparable than the older form of 
curricular questions in common use. Wlietlier they will 
prove to be better or not for their purpose will be watched 
with interest, for it is liighly unportant. But the excellence 
of any examination depends upon the degree in which it ful- 
fills the object for which it is designed; and the intent of a 
general examination upon the main subject of a student’s 
work in college is to ascertain not so much tho amount of his 
knowledge as the use he can make of it; to measure his grasp, 
his power of thought, tho extent to which his studies have 
moulded the fabric of his mind; in short, how far ho has in 
that field become an educated man. 

The aim of the system adopted here being the mastery of 
some subject as a whole, to be acquired so far as possible 
by the student’s own work, a gciieml final examination is 
needed to measure his attaiiuneiit and still more to set a 
standard for achievement. This is the essential element, 
the foimdation of the entire system on which all the rest 
is based; but in fact its importance is sometimes overlooked, 
because the tutoring, the frequent contacts with tlie students 
which it involves, and the personal influence of the tutors 
themselves, attract more attention. Yet it is the examina- 
tion that marks out the goal for both tutors and students. 
Without it the system, except for a few undergraduates of 
exceptional scholarly tastes, would be like a football gome 
without goal posts, or wouldjdegenerate into little more than 
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tutoring in courses and lose its real significance. A general 
examination that was easy or superficial would hamper the 
tutors in doing their best work; one that was eccentric or 
unfair would discourage both them and their pupils; one that 
required only a memory of facts would make it hard for both 
to devote energy to the deeper relations of the subjects 
studied. The nature of the examination, therefore, deter- 
mines the character and effectiveness of the whole system, 
and it is both the essential and the most diflScult part thereof. 
The object is to enable the candidates to display their com- 
mand of the subject and cause them to expose their ignorance, 
and this in the case of those who have much, or only a moder- 
ate amount, of either. To prepare such an examination is 
an exceedingly difficult task, requiring much time and labor, 
wherefore it is important that in the departments with a 
large number of students the examiners should be relieved 
from a part of their other work; and in the division that has 
had the longest experience with the system here, a single 
examiner in each of the three subjects comprised is excused 
from one half of his teaching. 

Both written and oral examinations are used by almost 
all the examining committees, each being at liberty to apply 
them in accord with its own experience of their value. In 
fact the practice has varied, but the present tendency is to 
limit the oral to candidates for distinction and to students 
who on the written papers do not clearly earn a degree, it 
being thought a waste of time to give an oral examination 
in cases where it will have no effect upon the result. The 
number of written papers and the length of the oral vary. 
The division with the longest experience has three written 
examinations of three hours each, and others which have less 
are likely to find that an increase of their papers will improve 
the value of their tests. In the subjects t^cen by the larg- 
est number of students, history, government and economics, 
ancient and modern languages, and history and literature, 
there are papers on, both general and special fields. In his- 
tory, government, or economics, for example, every candi- 
date for a degree must take an examination of a general 
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character in the two subjects in which his principal work 
does not lie, a second examination covering in more detail 
the one in which it does lie, and a third, more searching, on 
his special field tlierein. In the literary subjects every man, 
before trying the paper on his own field, must t£ikc an exami- 
nation on the Bible and Bhakespeare, ai\d another on two 
modern autliors if his field is classics, or on two ancient 
ones if his field is modern literature; the modems being 
allowed to read the classic authors in translations, the 
classical students having the same privilege for some modem 
books in the less familiar languages. Candidates for dis- 
tinction are usually required also to write theses, on wliich 
much labor is often expended. These are, in fact, most 
important in determining the grade of honors awarded, 
They may roacli a liigli grade of excellence, and although far 
less elaborate than theses for the doctorate of philosophy, 
they are somotinics quite equal in quality. 

The committee that prepares the examination must con- 
sider many things. It must maintain satisfactory relations 
with the instnictors in courses and with the tutors. While, 
on the one hand, it must use its own judgment on the ground 
to be covered and the nature of the questions to be asked, it 
camiot, on the other hand, disregard entirely the content of 
the courses. They arc part of the instruction offered by the 
faculty and should be regarded as within the field included 
by the examination. This is tme also of the work of the 
tutors, in the sense tiiat they must be aware of the scope of 
the examination and the kind of question that will be set. 
The committee, therefore, cannot properly widen the field 
without warning to them. Students Imve a right to rely 
on them for advice about their reading and it would be 
demoralising to conduct examinations so that tutors cannot 
give it. Yet the committee is naturally and properly test- 
ing the work, not only of the students, but also of the instruc- 
tor, and especially of the tutors. For tlicse last it must set 
a standard and by them it is likely to be thought a little 
severe. The scope of course instruction is in fact enlarged 
by the tutors, and the examiners require a more symmetrical 
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and well-rounded preparation than course instruction alone 
would give. Moreover, it may be noted that the material 
with which to prepare for the examination must be accessible 
to the students. It must be in books, Undergraduates 
cannot be expected to make their pr^aration a matter of 
research. 

The foregoing comes from the experience of the division 
that has longest used the general examination; as does also 
the following discussion how far the questions should meas- 
ure a knowledge of facts and how far call for analytical or 
judicial capacity. To prepare a long list of things every 
student should know makes the tutor a coach; and while an 
occasional informational question may be necessary to expose 
the loafers, the main part of the test should involve the exer- 
cise of judgment. Facts should be required, but not facts 
for their own sake. The object should be to measure grasp, 
the power to deal with facts; and a question demanding a real 
grasp of a subject cannot be answered without an adequate 
knowledge of the facts wittv which it deals. The best oppor- 
tunity to show judgment in dealing with a large subject seems 
to be given by a question that demands an essay, and one 
such essay at least should be required. But to find suitable 
topics for essays is among the hardest tasks of the examiner. 
If the question is too narrow, it does not give a chance to 
enough men; if too broad, tliere is encouragement to thin 
generalizations. The wise course seems to be to give fairly 
wide options among fairly specific subjects. Yet carelessness 
in the use of options may unwittingly affect the entire char- 
acter of a paper by enabling a man to pass on a very narrow 
accomplishment. To arouse the student, a question that 
shaiply challenges accepted opinion is sometimes useful. 
In this way the call for comment upon a quotation often 
serves. The danger here is irrelevance in the reply. Plenty 
of time must be given and responsiveness insisted upon. 

There is a perennial question whether separate papers 
should be set for distinction and pass men.’ The strong 
argument against separate papers is that they mean separate 
preparations, and this means inability to encourage the 
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able man who maJces tip his mind to tiy for distinction late 
in his college course. A better solution would seem to be an 
added paper for distinction candidates, or, better still, added 
questions on the regular papers. Groups of questions are 
frequently set from which distinction candidates must, and 
others may, make a choice. 

These remarks, mainly drawn from a report by examiners 
in History, Goveniment and Economics, may be regarded as 
fairly typical of the difficulties in setting a fair and searching 
examination, and the methods odopted for meeting them. 
A few sample questions in History and English, in the form 
of quotations requiring somedung in the nature of essays, 
will illustrate what is done. They are taken from the papers 
of June, 1926. 

Afedianal lliilory 

6. "In tho period which followed the Gcnnnnic conquesu, by far 
the most decisive Inilucucc was tlie oltinncc of the papacy with the 
Franks; it was, indeed, one of the most eventful coalitions over entered 
into in history." Explain. 

llittory 0 / the Retutissance 

S. "For a variety of rcsisons the sixtccntlJ cenlvuy was monarchical 
in tnlad os the twentieth century is democratic." 

Modern 

10, "Napoleon's work was to fuso the old France with the new." 
Explain. 

A meriean History 

1. "The central pioblem of the American Revolution was the true 
constitution of thc^Empire." 

English Literature 

"Show by an analysis of the content, style, and diction of three of 
the following passages, in what ways tlioy are characteristic of (o) 
their authors, (b) tho times in wind) they were written." 

Then follo^passages of al^oui 25 lines from Tiwitt, Words- 
worth, Ascham, and H. G. Wells. 

The general examination increases not only the work re- 
quired of the student, Ixit also the danger of his losing his 
degree, and this is no imaginary peril. The records of 
the last two years show that in 1924-2S there were 577 
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candidates for graduation in all the departments having 
such an examination, and that 518 passed it, while 59, or 
10.2 per cent, failed. In 1925-26 out of 549 candidates 508 
passed, and 41, or 5.5 per cent, failed; the smaller proportion 
of failures being largely due to the adoption of tutors by the 
departments of modern languages. Of those who fail a 
number try again in a later year and many of them succeed 
in passing. Of the men failing at first about one half pass a 
subsequent examination. 

THE TUTORS 

Lacking guidance on his way, the undergraduate would 
be at a loss to supply the gaps between his courses, to con- 
nect them, to fill in the background and survey the whole 
subject. For that purpose the tutors are provided. As 
soon as the student, at the end of his freshman year, has 
selected his subject of concentration he is assigned to a 
tutor in that field who becomes thenceforth his adviser in 
all his studies. Looked at from the standpoint of aca- 
demic organization, the function of the tutor is to help the 
student to cope with the genera! examination; not by coach- 
ing or cramming — for an examination that could be passed 
by such means would have quite failed in its object — ^but 
by making him competent to pass it. Looked at from its 
effect upon the pupil, the piupose of the tutor is to lead him 
to educate himself by a thorough study of his chosen subject ; 
and, if the system works as it should, these two points of 
view are in fact two aspects of the same design from different 
sides, two ways of stating the same thing. There is always 
the danger that the tutor may degenerate into a coach, carry- 
ing his pupil instead of guiding him, saving him effort instead 
of stimulating him to effort; and that danger must always be 
watched, but so far it has not shown itself here. 

In describing the work of the tutor it must be borne in 
mind that the office means a function, not an academic 
grade. In most of the departments it has been necessary 
at the outset to assign tutorial duties to young men. What- 
ever their capacity, old dogs are usually disinclined to 
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leam new tricks. But as the young tutors have grown 
older, they Imve been promoted at the same rate ns those 
who Iiavc been teaching in courses, until the tutors hold 
positions all the way from that of assistant or instructor, 
to that of full professor; and such is the declared policy of 
the university. Some of the older professors have, indeed, 
preferred to use part of their Lime as tutors; and this is done 
by the whole department of mathematics. Tutoring is one 
form of teaching, not less difficult or honorable than conduct- 
ing a course. In fact, a large part of the tutors do both; a 
rough survey of the departments indicates that at least one- 
half of the tutors are also giving courses, and the proportion 
is tending to increase. In one of the subjects of concentra- 
tion the head tutor thinks it desirable that every tutor should 
do so, not only for the stimulus to himself from teaching a 
course, but also because he believes that a man cannot know 
thoroughly tiio dilTerent mentalities of over fifteen pupils at 
the same time, and therefore should not have charge of more. 
At present the number of pupils to a tutor who devotes his 
wliole time to this work runs from al)out twenty-five to forty- 
five, the general opinion being that the smaller of these 
numbers is not far from right. 

The length and frequency of conferences with the tutor 
varies in the difierent deparlmcnts. Sometimes they last 
only half or three-quarters of an hour, but more commonly 
an hour is assigned for the piiqjosc. In a few subjects the 
conferences for the sophomores come less often than once in 
two weeks, but that is only in the smaller departments; the 
usual practice is once a week or fortnight for the sophomores 
and once a week for the juniors and seniors. But there is 
much diversity, and, in fact, the meetings with the tutors 
are more frequent than any rules prescribe, especially in the 
case of candidates for distinction who are writing theses and 
arc constantly seeking advice at odd times. Normally the 
.students meet their tutors singly, but in some cases it has 
Ijccn found advantageous for tliem to meet in jjiairs or in 
groups of three to five. The departments arc experimenting, 
and the individual tutors are allowed no small latitude, for 
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much depends upon the personal quality of the students to 
be tutored. 

The conferences with the tutor are by no means for the 
purpose of giving information; they are not in the nature 
of private lectures. Their object is to help the student to 
work out for himself the subjects that he is studying, and 
experience shows that the less the tutor talks, the better. 
He rather helps the pupil to work out his own difficulties. 
In short, the process is Socratic, not didactic. Moreover, 
it has as little to do as possible with the ground covered in 
the courses the student has taken. Sometimes, where the 
student has failed to gi'asp the subject of a course, it may 
be necessary to explain it to him; but in the main the courses 
are used, if at all, as bases for d^arture in other directions, 
or as fixed points to be connected in the field to be covered. 
In this the tutors seem to be almost universally agreed. 
The attempt to enlarge, complete, and, from various points 
of view, illuminate the field involves, of course, much read- 
ing quite outside the courses; and it h^ been found that one 
of the effective methods is to require the student to write a 
report upon the book or subject on which he has been at 
work, and discuss it with the tutor. These reports have 
been found very valuable, and their use has been increasing. 
Not only have they proved a valuable means of helping the 
student to a command of his subject, but one of the examiners 
reports that they have distinctly improved the quality of 
English composition as seen in the general examination. 

The relation of the tutor to his pupil is peculiar, differing 
from any other in the college. It is that of a teacher, but not 
a teaclier who sets examinations or gives marks. Nor is he 
supported by college discipline. Failure to attend the con- 
ferences he assigns is not reported to the dean's office; and 
although the tutor has a right to prevent a pupil who has 
been grossly neglecting his work from trying the general 
examination, it has nfever been exercised. Failure to atj^end 
conferences was formerly not uncommon ; but it has steadily 
diminished, partly, no doubt, because in preparing for the 
general examination the need of the tutor has come to be 
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felt, and partly, it may be assumed, from the cordial relation 
that has grown up between tutor and pupil. The former is 
there to help the student as his guide and friend, and he is 
generally so regarded. His object is to develop tlie willing 
pupil, and provoke the listless to an interest in his subject. 
All this he could not do unless he was himself personally 
interested in his pupils. Naturally that is most obvious in 
the case of candidates for distinction, and the eagerness of 
the tutors that these men should succeed, and win os high 
a grade of honors as possible, is the more valuable because 
that spirit is caught by the pupils. 

The system is tending to produce a broader type of tutor. 
Since he has to cover more ground with his students than the 
man who gives courses on Jiis own chosen parts of a subject, 
he must keep up with a wider field, a fact that has manifest 
advantages. But after all, the system is still new, for we 
do not, and cannot wisely, copy the models of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but must seek to adapt to our conditions such 
methods as will make with our own a consistent whole. 
Every tutor is therefore very free to work in the way he 
finds most profitable for each student under his charge. 
Yet to compare experiences, to talk over their common 
problems, and to improve their methods, it is the custom of 
the tutors in the various divisions or departments to meet at 
luncheon every week or two for consultation. This is weld- 
ing their work into an organic system. 

Effects op the System 

Before trying to judge the effect of the tutors and the 
general examination it is well to have clearly in mind the 
objects they are designed to attain. These are: to devote 
more attention to the undergraduate as an individual; to 
treat him as a whole being; to make him more largely edu- 
cate himself; and to provoke in him an interest in so doing. 
The first of these hardly needs explanation. The former 
conception, drawn from Gennany, that the function of a 
university is to provide wide opportunities for education, 
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of which the student may or may not take advantage, as he 
pleases, is passing into the background in America. Every- 
where more attention is being given to the individual student, 
and that the tutor is a highly effective means to this end is 
self-evident. 

The meaning of treating the student as a whole is not so 
clear. Owing to the process by which the elective system 
grew up, gradually substituting more and more electives for 
required courses, the course became the unit in education 
and a fixed number of credits in courses became the qualifi- 
cation for graduation, This was true whether the election 
was unlimited or restricted by certain rules of choice; and 
it was true both of colleges and of lower schools, so that in 
some form counting by credits became well-nigh universal 
in American education. It is a bad plan, because it meas- 
ures by the process that has been gone through instead of by 
the result. It is bad also in maldng the course the unit in 
education when, in fact, there can be only one real unit — 
that is, the student himself. The course is merely a means 
to an end — the education of the student; and he is an end. 
The object of his education is himself, and that not as a con- 
glomeration of intellectual fragments, but as a whole. The 
important thing is what he has become. Such a purpose 
would be most fully achieved if someone were omniscient 
enough to have the oversight of an undergraduate in all his 
studies; but this is impossible; and certainly, to have a tutor 
in a large field in which his principal work is done is far nearer 
to treating the intellectual life of the student as a whole 
than any system of courses can be; and, in fact, it does 
have that effect. 

The third object mentioned— that of making the student 
more largely educate himself — is a highly important one. 
All true education above rudimentary, mechanical training 
is in the main self-education with assistance, under guidance 
and stimulation. The tutor can lidp, but he cannot supply 
the place of effort on thepart of the student. Massage does 
not take the place of exercise in' developing strength — a truth 
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that applies not only to the learning of a definite subject, but 
still more to preparation for the little of life. So far has 
this been forgotten that to the public, and probably to most 
members of the teaching profession, the words “education” 
and “instruction” are synonymous; whereas in fact instruc- 
tion is a means, and only one means, to education. For 
that reason there has been a tendency to teach too much 
and study too little. What we need is to provoke personal 
thought as compared with receptivity, and this is exactly 
tile function of the tutor. It is his business, not to supply 
the student with infonnation, but to tell him where he con 
find it; not to present to him ideas, but to make him work 
them out himself by reading and discussion — in short, to 
help the student to educate himself from books and other 
material within his reach. The chainiian of the board of 
tutors in one of the largest departments reports that in liis 
opinion “the great gain due to the introduction of the 
general examinations and the tutorial system is twofold: 
first, the student has lieen taught to view a field of knowledge 
as a whole, not ns a scries of more or less unrelated parts; 
second, the student has learned through his intimate discus- 
sions with his tutor to probe more deeply and independently 
into his chosen field of knowledge, the result being that he is 
better able to do work by himself.” 

The fourtli object is to provoke in the student a desire to 
educate himself, and this must be done by arousing his 
interest in some subject. It often happens that one loses 
sight of the end by fixing his attention on the means. So 
strongly have American educators felt that a student cannot 
do good work in a subject in which he is not interested that 
they have been too much inclined to inquire in wliat he is 
interested, rather than to interest him in what he had better 
stud)'. The fact is that most boys and young men have no 
very strong intellectual interests, and to ask them to select 
what they would like to study means In many cases a selec- 
tion of that which they can study with the least effort. In 
short, the result of a selection according to natural interests 
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has been in large part a reduction of effort and of the educa- 
tional value that comes therefrom. To some extent effort 
will come from an existing interest, but to a much larger 
extent interest comes from voluntary effort. The normal 
youth who can be induced to throw his pcwers vigorously 
into any intellectual study will find it interesting. That is 
the function of the tutor. His business is to stimulate effort 
by interesting, and interest by effort. Partly for this reason, 
we have applied the system not only to men who at the 
outset desire to be candidates for honors, but to all students, 
believing that all of them will obtain a benefit and that 
many of them, who have the capacity, will achieve a much 
higher grade of work than they would otherwise do. This 
may be shown by a table of the increase of candidates for 
degrees with distinction. 

Percrntace of Candidates for Distinction in SpcaAL Fields, 
June, 1923-26 


Pear Seniors and ocC^ All Classes 

1923 21.7 23.2 

1924 28,0 31.8 

1925 30.5 41.0 

1926 39.5 47.0 


Of course all these men did not win distinction, and the 
fact that certain privileges relating to absence from classes 
are accorded to those inscribed as candidates therefor has 
helped to swell the list. Perhaps a better indication of the 
effect of the new system may be foimd in the percentage of 
men who have actually attained distinction at graduation. 


Year 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Degrees 
awarded 
omiUing 
War Degrees 

... 547 

... 581 

... 584 

... 637 

... 648 


Degrees wilh 
Distinction 
in Subjects with 
General ^aminaiion 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Degrees vHlh 
DhtincUon 


114 

139 

171 

177 

184 


20.8 

23.9 

29.3 

27.9 

28.4 


82 

111 

120 

136 

143 


15.0 
18.9 
20.5 
21.4 

22.1 


’ ocC means out of course candidates— that is, students who do not 
take their degree with thrir class, but are preparing to do so later. 
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It seems to be the general opinion of the chairmen of 
the boards of tutors that a very large part, at least, of the 
increase has been due to the personal inflvrence of the tutors; 
the chairman of the board in ono of the largest departments 
remarking: "I view the entire increase in the candidacy for 
distinction as attributable to the new methods of instruc- 
tion. ... I think it safe to say that 85 or 90 per cent of the 
men capable of attaining distinction are now candidates for 
distinction. Certainly not more than fifteen, and probably not 
more than ten per cent of the non-distinction candidates for 
degrees have the ability to do niucli more than tliey are now 
doing." There is no doubt that the students work harder 
than they did. They have a more definite aim in their work; 
and it may bo rcmarke<l also that something of the com- 
petitive spirit in their studies has been restored; for they 
regard the divisional examinations, as they call them, as a 
better test of ability and true scholarship than the exanii- 
natiojis in the separate courses, where tliey feel that high 
marks can bo more easily obtained by mere diligence and 
memory. 

Cost op tub Systbm 

The salaries of the tutors amount in the aggregate to a 
very large sum. In accordance with our practice of charg- 
ing to a separate tutorial budget iir majiy of the larger de- 
partments the salaries of the tutors, with the proportion 
of the salaries of men giving part time to tliat fonn of teach- 
ing, it is possible to moke an approximate estimate of the 
cost. For the cuiTent year this comes to $173,114. That 
is certainly a large figure, and if the system had been adopted 
all at one time it would have been impossible to meet the 
expense without additional endowment; but in fact it was 
adopted gradually in one department after another, and 
therefore it has brought no sudden great increase of expense. 
Moreover, since— as already stated—the tutors in each 
department were at first young men, they have begun with 
comparatively small salaries, which have increased as they 
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have grown older, and will not reach the normal cost for some 
time to come. 

But the salaries of the tutors are by no means the only 
element in the problem. The question is not simply what 
they cost, but the expense of this system as compared with 
that which it replaced. Such a calculation, however, cannot 
be properly made in dollars, because all salaries have risen, 
or, to put it otheiwise, the value of money has fallen so much 
that a comparison of the sums expended is meaningless. 
A far more accurate comparison is that of the number of 
students to a member of the instructing staff. This has the 
double advantage of eliminating the rate of salaries and also 
of eliminating the question of age, for about the year 1900 
there was a large increase in the appointments of young men, 
and this happened again with the introduction of the tutorial 
system. In each case the salaries were at first small, but 
were certain to increase without an increase of numbers in 
the instructing staff. Taking, therefore, the number of 
students to an instructor at periods equi-distant, we find for 
the years 1890-91, 1908-09 and 1926-27 that the numbers 
of students and of instructing staff, including tutors, were 
as follows: 


Faculty op Arts and Sciences 



hislTUcting Slajf 


Students 




Instructors 


Harvard 




In the 

not in 


College and 

Graduate 



PacuUy 

I'acuUy 

Total 

Specials 

Schools 

Total 

1890-91 

67 

19 

86 

1339 

UO 

1449 

1908-09 

135 

53 

m 

2238 

387 

2625 

1926-27 

206 

156 

362 

3329 

864 

4193 


It may be observed lliat the number of students to an in- 
structor was, in 1890-91, 16.85; in. 1908-09, H; and in 1926- 
27, 11.6. If the points representing these figures are plotted, 
it will be found that they fall almost exactly on a straight 
line. In other words, the rate of increase in the instructing 
staff to the number of students has been almost continuous, 
and unaffected by tbe appointment of tutors. What has in 
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fact happened is that in the earlier half of this time the aim 
was to increase tlie number of courses as largely as the 
revenues would permit. The ambition of the uttiversity and 
of all its departments was to give as wide an opportunity of 
instniction, to cover os many fields, as poasiblo; and an in- 
crease in the revenue was used to apiwint additional instruc- 
tors and give additional courses. During the later half 
this idea has changed. It has licen felt that it is impossible 
to cover by courses every part of every brancli of knowledge, 
and that there is no object in so doing. It has been thought 
that in the main the courses of instruction were suflicient, 
and the additional revenue from the income of gifts ha.s been 
used to pay for tutors instead of for additional courses. 
Looked at from this point of view, it may be said that the 
tutorial system has cost the univeisity no more than a con- 
tinuance of the previous policy would licve done. 

On the other liand, the change of policy has brouglit a 
new problem. The students having increased more rapidly 
than the courses, the number of men in each course has, on 
the average, become larger; and this in turn has increased 
the labor of the instructor. Moreover, with the improve- 
ment in the education of the students, with their stronger 
interest in educating themselves and hence their greater 
proficiency in tlieir subjects, the quality of the courses has 
become higher, and the demand on the instmetor more 
strenuous. I'c this must be added the l)urtlen from the 
large growth in the number of graduate students. Mean- 
while the tutors also have found that the call upon their 
time has been distinctly greater than the number of hours 
they were supposed to devote to conferences. In particular, 
the candidates for distinction, who are writing these-s, drop 
in upon them at all sorts of odd times, and brealc into the 
continuity of their own work. Now, in order to get the best 
men as lecturers and tutors, we must see that they are not 
at a disadvantage as compared with those in other places. 
They should have fully as great on opportiuiity to keep up 
with their subject av\d to make and publish their own con- 
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tributions to knowledge. During the current year this sub- 
ject has engaged the attention of the faculty, and, considered 
from the point of view both of the instructing staff and of the 
students, a plan has been devised for two periods in which, 
save for the elementary courses, there shall be neither lectur- 
ing nor tutoring, but reading by students on their own ac- 
count. The first of tlie periods comes between the Christmas 
vacation and the mid-year examinations, the second from the 
seventh or eighth of May to the final examinations. During 
the latter period, indeed, both the general examinations and 
the examination of candidates for the doctorate of philosophy 
will talce place, and the tutors' conferences with the seniors, 
but not with other pupils, will continue. The object of these 
reading periods is twofold: first, to relieve the work of the 
instructing staff, which is now believed to be more strenuous 
than in most colleges, by reducing the teaching period to 
about its length in a European university; and second, to ' 
make the student appreciate more thoroughly the fact that 
liis improvement must come through self-education. For 
ilie seniors there will be no difficulty in this regard. The 
candidates for distinction will be busy with their theses; 
the others sobered by the ten*ors of the divisional examina- 
tions. On the other hand, the sophomores and juniors are 
to have reading carefully laid out for them by consultation 
between the tutors and the instructoi*s whose courses the 
men are taking; and the mid-year examinations will measure 
how far the reading has been conscientiously done. No 
doubt at first some sophomores will not appreciate the 
importance and gravity of the task, will think they can do 
their reading in a few days at the end, will fall into mishaps, 
go on probation or have their probation closed; but that is 
the inevitable accompaniment cff any improvement in educa- 
tion. It may be added that the freshmen, who have no 
tutors, are not affected, the courses open to them being 
treated as elementary. 

This is certainly a great innovation, but here we are 
accustomed to innovations. Among the most precious of 
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our traditions is that of perpetual change. Change means 
experiment, and experiment means doing things which one 
does not at first know exactly how to do aright. This plan, 
which has now received the approval of the governing boards, 
is another long step in the direction in which the college has 
for a score of years progressed. 


A. Lawrence Lowell. 



The Yale Bureau of Appointments 

T hough glad to comply with the request for an out- 
line of placement procedure at Yale University. I can- 
not but approach the task with embarrassment at our 
shortcomings in this fidd. These observations are accord- 
ingly based rather on what we would like to do than on what 
little we have thus far been able to accomplish. Our indus- 
trial placement service growing out of other activities of the 
Bureau of Appointments is still comparatively in its infancy. 
It has as yet by no means attained the ideal, well-rounded 
growth which the needs of our students would warrant, but 
for the development of which existing facilities are as yet 
inadequate. Before describing the senior placement pro- 
cedure it may be of interest to discuss briefly certain other 
phases of the bureau's work. 

1. Student Employment embraces all of the work of finding 
eraplo)mient for men earning their way and the total regis- 
tration of this department is about 1,700, of which about 
1,400 are “active” in any given year seeking either term- 
time or vacation work or both. Last year $339,334 was 
earned by students from work which this department secured 
for them directly. This involved filling nearly 4,500 differ- 
ent term-time positions divided among about 1,000 students 
and totaling $225,000 in term-time earnings; while 450 men 
were placed in summer vacation employment directly through 
the bureau. This represented 26 per cent of the university 
enrollment and 81 per cent of the net total “active” regis- 
tration. Work for board at Commons and at other eating 
places represents the most important single means of term- 
time employment, the next most significant being the 
Student Agencies, a recent development. Local industrial 
conditions and the comparative inflexibility of our student 
classroom schedules both make it difficult for students to 
find regular employment in stores or factories. The student 
agencies are an attempt to increase opportunities for earning 
money on the campus, and last year some 350 men earned 
about $40,000 through these media. Practically every 
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commodity or service in demand by the university commun- 
ity has now a student agency representative and in certain 
fields such Agencies have proved very profitable. These 
maintain regular competitions for election to their Manage- 
rial Boards, Another important factor in the recent growth 
of student earnings at Yale has been the advice and coopera- 
tion of leaders in undergraduate activities through the forma- 
tion of a Student Advisory Council. This gives advice from 
the undergraduate point of view on expenses, scholarship 
aid, possible means of earning money, etc,, selects managers 
for certain of the agencies and program privileges, and helps 
create in general a student attitude favorable to the bureau 
and its undertakings. 

2. Scholarship and Loan Aid amounting last year to 
$254,000 divided among nearly 8(X) students was adminis- 
tered through this office, which, either directly or through 
appropriate committees, controls the award of all financial 
aid to undergraduates and a substantial part of such assist- 
ance for graduate and professional students as well. At 
Yale such aid, while apportioned primarily on the basis of 
students' scholastic achievement and all-round promise, is 
in each case largely determined by the individual's financial 
need. Hence the Bureau of Appointments, which is best 
able to judge the need and degree of self-support effort of 
each student, logically directs the selection of scholarship 
beneficiaries. The general average of all scholarship holders 
is about 80 (honors), which is excellent considering that 
these same men must be devoting substantial time and 
effort to self-support, in order to qualify as well on the ground 
of financial need for such aid. 

3. Teaching Appointments . — ^We maintain a teaching and 
placement service for seniors and graduate students, as well 
as for gi'aduates. The number of active registrants in any 
given year is relatively small, so that the number of teaching 
positions we fill is only between 12S and 150 each year. 
Many of these are, however, quite important positions, so 
that the significance of the service is greater than would be 
indicated merely by its vohune of placements. 
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4. Industrial Department . — ^This deals with the student's 
problem of finding the right position upon graduation. 
As about one-third of our undergraduates are registered with 
the Bureau of Appointments for self-support employment 
and such men naturally comprise an even larger proportion 
of applicants for teaching or industrial positions upon gradua- 
tion, it follows that such business or teaching placements in 
many cases are the culmination of four years of personal 
contact and advice. Nearly half of the graduating senior 
applicants, however, have not had to work their way and 
have therefore not previously registered with the bureau. 
While part-time student employment is offered only to such 
men as need the earnings to help meet their own expenses, 
of course no such distinction is made when it comes to place- 
ment in full-time positions after graduation. The rapid 
advance in both the quality and number of students regis- 
tered with this department of the bureau during the last 
three years evidences the need for and interest in this service. 
We are in touch with about 1,200 industrial organizations 
throughout the country and have positions for over 500 men 
listed annually for consideration of the senior class. Last 
year, of 220 seniors registered, 138 or 63 per cent were directly 
placed by the bureau. Almost every day from before the 
first of March until late in May we had representatives of 
one or more companies here interviewing seniors. The 
information about careem thus obtainable is of real help to 
many students. Obviously the industrial placement service 
should be coordinated with a comprehensive student per- 
sonnel program, for which there is a crying need. This 
should include really careful analyses of each student’s 
background, equipment, training and inclinations, so that 
the placement work may become part of a scientific and 
broadly conceived plan of vocational advisement which is 
naturally our desired goal. 

The university recognizes the responsibility for advising 
graduating seniors and helping them find their first position. 
However, the obligation for subsequent replacement is, we 
feel, on a somewhat different basis, and therefore the place- 
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ment of graduates who have already left the university is 
centralized at the Yale Graduate Placement Bureau, Inc., 
at the Yale Club, New York City, under the able direction 
of Mr. Samuel S. Board, ’ll. "^ile no charge is made for 
any of the service rendered by the university at New Haven 
through its Bureau of Appointments, the Yale Graduate 
Placement Bureau is an incorporated organization charging 
a placement fee (though one somewhat smaller than the 
regular commercial charge) . The work of the Y ale Graduate 
Placement Bureau is coordinated with that of the Bureau of 
Appointments through university membership on its Board 
of Directors, which includes representatives of the Under- 
graduate Faculties, the Bureau of Appointments, the Alumni 
Advisory Board, the Yale Club of New York City and other 
graduate organizations. Needless to say, the Yale Graduate 
Placement Bureau is not organized for profit. 

Although we have secured no complete data as to the 
placement needs of the entire graduating class, a partial 
survey last year indicated that 37 per cent have definite 
business positions in view and that 28 per cent expect to 
continue in graduate or professional schools. This leaves 
only about 230 men or 35 per cent of the graduating class, 
who might bo expected to register for placement in senior 
year. Last year 220 seniors, 33 per cent of the class, did 
so register. The following figures from the director’s last 
annual report give detailed data as to the registration and 
placement of these men. 


INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENT STATISTICS 


Nature of Employment 

Advertising 

Banking and brokerage, . . 

Engineering 

Insurance 

Mercantile and office work 

Miscellaneous 

Production 

Publicity 

Sales and sales engineering 


Number of Men Placed 

3 

17 

33 

10 

24 

1 

16 

3 

17 


124 
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DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTED INITIAL SALARIES 


Salary 

$1,200-1,300 
1,300-1,500 
1,500-1,800 
1,800-2,000 
Over 2,000. . 


Numher of Men 

11 

42 

47 

20 

4 


124 

The mean and the median of reported salaries are both approximately 
$1,400. 

registration 


Registrants: 

College Seniors 90 

Sheffield Scientific School Seniors 105 

Graduate Students 14 


209 

Placements: 

College Seniors 55 

Sheffield Scientific School Senwra 65 

Graduate Students. 4 


134 

Percentage of all industrial r^stratits directly placed~-60 per cent. 
industrial and teaching placements op graduating seniors 


Senior registrants for industrial portions 195 

Senior registrants for teadiing positions 25 

Total Senior registration for positions after graduation 220 

Seniors placed in industrial positions 120 

Seniors placed in teaching positions. 18 

Total Seniors placed 138 

Percentage of Senior registrants directly placed — 63 per cent. 


The senior industrial registration begins immediately 
after the close of the Christmas vacation, and during January 
and February the emphasis is on personal interviews with 
applicants. Many students are tmcertain as to what posi- 
tions they wish to secure, and some are in a complete and 
almost impenetrable fog regarding what to do after gradua- 
tion. Two interviewers di'\dde tiaese initial conferences and 
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rate the applicants subjectively on the following traits as 
judged during the interview: (1) Appearance and pei^onality, 
(2) willingness and attitude,. (3) experience and poise and 
(4) dependability and care. A subjective combination or 
summation of each of these four separate ratings is also 
made. Additional estimates are based objectively upon 
extra-curriculum achievement, scholastic achievement and 
mental test classifications. The final rating is simply a 
combination of the objective and subjective estimates. A 
seven-point scale is used. Last year the final ratings of the 
two interviewers agreed as follows for the men who were 
registered and had been interviewed up to the time of the 
Easter vacation. 

RATING 



M 

n 






Total 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B* 

A 

A* 

rated 

Distribution of first sum- 
mation ratings given 
(combination of subjcc- 









tivo estimates) by A. B. 

c 

0 

9 

7 

14 

23 
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Distribution of first sum- 
mation ratings given 
(combination of simiec- 
















tive estimates) by D. W. 
B ' 

0 

9 

9 

13 


26 

4 

81 

Distribution of final ratings 

1 



after combining objective 
criteria (mental test clas- 
fiificatioti, scholastic stand- 
ing and oxtra-cxirriculum 
activity rating) with the 









above first summations. . , 

2 

8 

38 

56 

28 

28 

6 

166 


2 

m 

54 

83 

71 

79 

17 

332 


No tabulation of individual ratings assigned was made as 
the interviewing proceeded so that the conformity and dis- 
tribution of final summation of subjective estimates was 
rather surprising. Eor our own guidance we studied the 
relative conformity of each of the four subjective criteria 
rating mentioned above and found, close agreement with 
respect to the first (Appearance and Personality) and third 
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(Experience and Poise). About 50 more students were 
rated after this comparison of previously assigned ratings 
had been made. The distributions show some preponder^ 
ance of ratings in the first summation distinctly compen- 
sated for when the introduction of objective criteria has been 
made. 

The registration blank which seniors fill out before the 
initial interview has evolved gradually and now appears to 
serve fairly well both our needs and those of the prospective 
employers. It gives data concerning the student's scholas- 
tic, extra-curriculum and previous employment record (in 
self-support or otherwise), as well as other personal data on 
one side; and, on the reverse, additional information more 
specifically related to the work he is seeking. A compre- 
hensive list of possible occupations for the registrant to 
choose between has proved useful. In the initial interview 
we try to ascertain first the ^tent to which the applicant 
knows what he wants. He may have quite a definite idea 
as to the sort of position he seeks. If so, we regard him as 
practically placed then and there. In most cases he has a 
general idea that he does or does not want to do thus or so. 
Then we try to find out how well founded this idea is and 
upon how much real consideration or loiowledge of the occu- 
pational opportunities his attitude is based. If he is com- 
pletely at a loss, we do not attempt to force any sort of 
decision for the time being. The general procedure is 
naturally different for the men who know what they want 
than for those who are undecided. We seldom attempt to 
unsettle a definite vocational purpose which is already well 
fixed, though there are occasional cases where it is advisable 
to do so since the individual appears obviously unsuited for 
.the career which he wishes to follow. Most of the men who 
have made a definite decision also make a good impression 
upon prospective employers, so that advice to such men 
consists largely of helping them to decide which of sev^al 
offers to accept. Those who are undecided must be helped 
to analyze themselves, their potentialities and their attitudes 
towards this or that general type of work. We do not 
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believe in making these decisions for the men, though fre- 
quently they wish us to do so. We try to funiish them 
with as much information as we have at our disposal (which 
is certainly all too little), but the responsibility for occupa- 
tional decision definitely rests with them. We do not 
believe that our personal impressions or any objective criteria 
we have yet employed are sufficiently reliable to justify us 
in relieving students of that responsibility. 

The specific media which seem most effective in our place- 
ment procedure are employers’ interviews and the bulletins 
issued both to employers and to registrants. We have 
about 200 firms sending men here in the spring to tallc with 
graduating seniors. Most films realize the importance of 
the personal impression made on the senior by the represen- 
tative, and consequently the caliber of the man visiting is 
high — frequently one of the chief «cecutivcs in the company. 
In most cases such men are usually glad to give general 
vocational advice and to talk freely and helpfully even with 
candidates who are not so much interested in the particular 
company represented as in obtaining specific occupational 
data. We are afflicted, to be sure, with our share of the less 
helpful and broad-minded propagandists and zealous pied- 
pipers who seem to feel that if they can only rope a man they 
can somehow keep him tied — even to a job which calls for 
only half of his ability. Such are not invited to return. 
Many more firms wish to come and talk with our seniors 
than we can really accommodate, since the time is limited 
and our quarters are small. That enables us to choose, on 
the basis of previous experience, information about the par- 
ticular opportunities, and general attitude of the company 
and representative so as to limit our contacts to those firms 
who cooperate most hdpfully with us and with our regis- 
trants. In certain lines we restrict rather sharply the num- 
ber of firms for whom interviews are arranged, because if the 
number of positions largely exceeds tiie applicants available 
for and interested in that particular line of work, and no such 
restriction were made, we would be wasting our time and 
the employers’ and keeping otiier firms away. We do not 
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make arrangements for any company that does not furnish 
us with satisfactory advance information about the position, 
or whose financial stability is doubtful. The information 
we require is not very detailed, but occasionally we find firms 
unwilling or actually tmable to give us sufficiently definite 
knowledge of the opening in question to enable us or the 
seniors to judge its mmts at all. In those circumstances 
we decline to make recommendations. 

The firms aiTange in advance, then, for their interview 
dates and furnish us with a simple outline of the position, 
salary offered, nature of work, etc., which enables the regis- 
trants to judge which representatives they wish to see. 
Each week the registrants are sent a list of the following 
week’s interview dates, and they come in and maJce appoint- 
ments to see those representatives with whom they wish to 
talk. Usually from twenty to thirty men will sign up to see 
each firm ; and if two or three such firms are here on the same 
day, part of the Bureau of Appointments staff have to move 
out into the back yard and the r^t soon seek the nearest 
asylum. The seniors are usually anxious to talk with as 
many firms as possible and are quite enthusiastic about this 
means of securing vocational information. Many of the 
men registered with us would probably have no difficulty in 
“finding a job.” We feel that the opportunity to acquire 
occupational information through many such interviews, 
and consequently to make their ultimate decision upon the 
basis of sounder criteria than they would otherwise have, is 
in fact to the senior the most valuable part of the placement 
service. Unfortunately our facilities have not enabled us 
to make any sufficiently thorough follow-up study to confirm 
our impressions objectivdy, but we believe that the place- 
ments effected by the present method are considerably more 
stable than they would be without such series of personal 
interviews. The student's own approval is evident from the 
number of firms most of them want to talk with each year 
and the increasing proportion of registrants which has more 
than doubled in the last four years — ^as has also the number 
of firms sending representatives here for such interviews. 
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The bulletin already referred to has proved an effective 
medium for stimulating interest in men on the one side and 
in jobs on the other. We started the bulletins descriptive 
of registrants before we began to develop the campus inter- 
view procedure and found that such bulletins, listing in- 
dividual registrants and their records classified by key 
numbers, produced a much larger proportion of inquiries 
and offerings than did any other cirailars or even personal 
letters of a general nature. Two years ago, after the em- 
ployers had begun to come to us in considerable numbers, we 
began using a similar bulletin descriptive of positions for 
the men. In fact the mere scheduling of specific appoint- 
ments totaling nearly 3,000 in number during the spring 
months and making the occupational data available to the 
men and the registrants’ records to the employer, in each 
case, is in itself no small task. Thei*efore we are forced to 
rely more and more on the self-service procedure with refer- 
ence to interviews. That is, we usually do not pick out 
from our registrants a list of men whom we should recom- 
mend to the employer, or vice versa. By bulletining both 
parties we have the employers notify us of men in whose 
records they are particularly interested, and the men tell us 
of jobs whicli tliey wish to look into, so tliat mucli of the 
pre-selection for such interviews becomes relatively auto- 
matic. For certain special positions, of course, we may 
spend considerable time upon pre-selection and specific 
recommendations, but in the majority of cases this is neither 
necessary nor desirable initially. After the contacts have 
been established, however, we discuss at considerable length 
the apparent suitability of men for specific positions, and 
vice versa. Oui* first question is that of providing means of 
contact, largely without advice by us; the gviidance — such as 
it is— comes later. 

Gradually, then, the senior arrives at his occupation 
decision on the basis, first, of preliminary interviews con- 
cerning the general nature of the work he wants and later, 
after more specific interviews, as to what particular job he 
wants. We encourage the wholly undecided man to talk 
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with a number of firms for at least a month, before even try- 
ing to make any deci^on, because his apparent purposeless- 
ness is usually due to suc^ a g^uine lack of occupational 
data that it is obviously impossible for him to narrow his 
choice until he has devdoped more of a background of 
information. 

It is apparent from all this that the placement procedure 
at Yale is still largely of a hit-or-miss nature. It is fairly 
effective in actual percentage of registrants placed and as 
judged by the attitude of students towards it — a fair index, 
since it is partly dependent upon the reactions of preceding 
classes. Its real effectiveness however is not known because 
we have not had facilities for following up the results of our 
own work. In fact, the industrial placement service has 
been developed and grafted on to the other functions of the 
Bureau of Appointments without any special appropriation 
for the purpose and consequently has been handicapped by 
lack of funds. That is one reason why we have not experi- 
mented more with objective tests, rating technique, etc., 
and why we have developed so little vocational guidance 
proper. The Freshman Year Councillor system is probably 
the only present mechanism at Yale which could be regarded 
as potentially a nucleus for orientation and guidance. This 
councillor system, however, is part of The Freshman Year 
set-up and in no way related to the Bureau of Appointments. 
We have no central personnel organizatiou at Yale and no 
cumulative record system, so that we have to start from 
scratch in our placement procedure in the senior year, except 
for- the men who have been working their way through 
coEege. That is one important reason why we feel unjusti- 
fied in offering guidance and why we are unwilling to advise 
students more than we do» concerning their fitness for one 
or another career. 

We realize how largely deficient the procedure described 
is, with respect to botii of the essentials upon which wise 
guidance and placement necessarily depend. We do not 
know nearly as much as we ought to about either the man 
or the job. 
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The Bureau of Appoinlments is not by any means, how- 
ever, a full-fledged personnel office and has not the advantage 
of cumulative records which such an office can develop. 
We are still merely an employment bureau, and, in order to 
secure all the data about registrants which we want, it is 
necessary to collect it here and there from various other 
offices. Many institutions have excellent centralized records 
and personnel facilities and thus can more readily evaluate 
the qualifications of individuals than we can. But in respect 
to knowledge of opporUinities, all placement and personnel 
bureaus are, equally with us, still working largely in the 
dark. More accurate estimates of individuals will doubtless 
follow eventual centralization of all personnel functions and 
adoption of a cumulative record system for all students. 
The experience and accomplishments of other universities 
can guide us here, whenever funds are provided to meet this 
obvious need. But the other necessity— dependable occupa- 
tional information of the kind we and our students want- 
offers a far harder problem. Such data are — at least so far 
as we know— not today available. Their collection involves 
a long and arduous quest and one which can probably best 
be attempted by cooperative effort. To that end, officers 
of the miiversity and of the Yale Graduate Placement Bu- 
reau, Inc., have outlined a tentative program for a series of 
occupational monographs, in the hope of stimulating interest 
towards attack of this problem. This has been brought to 
the attention of the American Council on Education, the 
Association of Eastern College Personnel Officers, the 
American Management Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Appointment Secretaries, etc., in the hope that 
the program suggested may be sponsored by one or more of 
such organizations and definite plans laid for its develop- 
ment. We believe that improvement of guidance and 
placement procedure necessitates a series of studies all made 
on a uniform and comparable basis and following a predeter- 
mined pattern, Such information as is already available 
is neither so codified as to permit of comparative analysis nor 
particularly reliable. Along many lines it is very incom- 
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plete and in almost none does it include aU of the data that 
the college student properly seeks. We believe that, for 
each business and professional career of interest to the 
college man, certain information should be collected, of 
which the following is a condensed outline : 

1. General description of the occupation, its historical development, 
its present status and relation to other occupations; its social advan* 
tages and handicaps. 

2. A functional job-analysts outlining the work actually to be done 
in successive stages and various divisions of the occupation. Emphasis 
should be placed upon objective factual data rather than on subjective 
opinions, i. e., on the work to be done rather than supposed character- 
istics of the individuals required to do it. The more carefully, definitely 
and frankly these job apecificatiofns can be worked out for a given career, 
the more effective will be the exposition in behalf of that career. 

3. The place of the college man in the occupation. Relative pro- 
portion of college men heretofore, and present trends in this respect. 
The proportionate representation of college men at different levels and 
in different types of work. Typical method of assimilation of college 
graduate and opportunities offered for Ws orientation and training, 
initially and at successive critical levels. 

4. Salary schedules. A statistical study based on previous experience, 
giving median salary and salary ranges for the occupation as a whole 
and for college men separately, taking cross sections at such temporal 
stages as: starting point, end of one year, end of three years, end of five 
years, end of ten years. Salary prediuions i>osed on past experience in 
different occupations, while involving no promises for the future, will 
offer an opportunity for comparative analysis and establish criteria by 
which both men and their employers may better judge what is a success- 
ful rate of progression. Probably no occupational data are more 
vitally needed today than this. 

5. Desirable Iraining and cbaraclcrtslics. Specific physical or mental 
qualities of importance in a given career (tWs refers to special traits 
and not to general moral qualities which today clutter up much of the 
so-called vocational literature); training requisite for general advance- 
ment in the occupation or for special types of work therein, practical 
experience of value and facilities for obtainir^ such experience through 
try-out employment, vacation work, etc.; training offered within the 
occupation; advantages of advanced specialized study beyond the 
undergraduate courses. 

We hope that a coop^ative group representing various 
colleges may first determine in greater detail and better than 
we have done, just what sort of information is desired. The 
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mechanism of collecting it (once the pattern or outline of 
what we want has been determined) would be to secure the 
cooperation of industrial and professional authorities, by 
whom alone such data can be furnished. We can write 
our specifications as to what information we want, but only 
the difiereiit companies, associated groups and professional 
bodies can fill in the outlines for us completely and reliably. 
The collection and correlatioa of the data should be made by 
trained investigators working under the general direction of 
a committee representing the cooperative bodies. 

Placement technique still really differs but little from the ■ 
old grab-bag system, except perhaps for the size and number 
of the bags. Better means of judging registrants are already 
being developed at various institutions, and we hope that 
the other need will eventually be supplied, through such a 
plan as outlined, for the collection of reliable data concern- 
ing occupations. Until these essential bases for guidance 
have both been further improved and facilities for experi- 
mental investigation and follow-up analyses provided, we 
shall all continue to work on a rather elementary level. 
Meanwhile at Yale we recognize out shortcomings so strongly 
that wc feci it is unwise to attempt definite vocational guid- 
ance without first establishing more satisfactory criteria. 
Hence we act largely as an impersonal intermediary between 
prospective employer and employee, leaving the responsibil- 
ity of choice to the specifically interested parties. Even were 
the data at our disposal and the technique of guidance 
methods far more reliably developed, however, I doubt if we 
should wish to relieve the individual of responsibility for his 
own choice. The more reliable, complete and objective 
data we can put into the hands of both prospective em- 
ployer and applicant indeed, the more confidently can this 
responsibility be placed not upon the adviser, but upon the 
student, where it belongs. 


A. B. Crawford. 



Evaluation of Orientation Course 
At Minnesota 

T he orientation course was introduced at the 
University of Minnesota in 1923-24. It was built 
from the ground up by an enthusiastic and hard 
working committee believing in the need for and the value 
of a survey course for freshmen covering the fields of natural 
and social science. This is not the occasion for attempting 
>to set forth in detail the aims or content of the course, 
Briefly, the general aims, as set forth in the Arts College 
bulletin, are: A course intended to orient the student in the 
world of nature, and of organized society, and to arouse in 
him a consciousness of his relationships and a realization of 
his responsibilities. The content covers the following fields 
during two .quarters meeting five hours a week; Astronomy, 
Structural Geology, Historical Geology, Biology and Eugen- 
ics, Psychology, Social Origins, Geography, Economic Order, 
Political Order, and Cultural Expression and the Fine Arts. 

This course is unique in the fact that from its inception in 
1923 every effort has been made to plan the conduct of the 
course experimentally so that quantitative evaluations of 
various procedures would be possible. From the outset I 
have served as “research member” of the staff and wish to 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the kindly coopera- 
tion of each member of the staff in affording this unusual 
research opportunity. 

In organizing the material for this report I found it diffi- 
cult to subordinate the mass of detail involving a multitude 
of correlation coefficients and to bring out in relief the main 
trend of the results. This difficulty was due not only to 
the detail but also to the number of problems attacked. 
Still further difficulty arises because much of the research 
bears directly on phases of the course administration having 
only local significance. 
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Perhaps a mere statement of the main problems attacked 
along with some of the more outstanding results will best 
serve our purpose, 

PROBLEMS ANALYZED 

1. Predictive Devices. — Can so-called intelligence tests and 
placement tests be used for predicting in advance the most 
probable achievement of individual students in the course? 

2. Examining Devices. — What is the most reliable and 
valid method of measuring achievement in the course? 
The question is directed toward the relative merits of objec- 
tive examinations and essay examinations. A further 
question has to do with the determination of the maximum 
reliability possible in our examining procedures. 

3. Grading System. — ^To what extent does the grading 
method reward merit according to the actual distribution 
of ability among the students? To what extent are the 
standards set up adhered to from year to year? 

4. Measuring Progress. — Can we measure improvement in 
range of information and knowledge of principles as a result 
of six months instruction? Is the improvement so measured 
markedly in evidence? 

5. Measttrittg Extent and Causes of Student Elimination. — 
To what degree does the course hold its students throughout 
the two quarters? Is lack of capacity a major factor in 
elimination ? 

6. Motivation. — Are the students motivated to work up 
to their maximum capacity? 

7. Sectioning on Basis of Ability. — Does sectioning stu- 
dents into homogeneous ability groups result in. increasing 
the effectiveness of ii^truction for bright, mediocre, or dull 
students? 

8. Efeci of Size of Sections. — Is size of class a factor affect- 
ing the effectiveness of instruction? 

9. Student Opinions and Aptitudes. — To what extent do 
students hold favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
instructors, course content, and class methods? To what 
extent do the students place their stamp of approval upon 
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the objectives of the course? Do they believe those objec- 
tives are realized? 

At the outset permit me to state that all of these questions 
have not been definitely answered as yet, nor have all of the 
available data been squeezed dry in the attempt to answer 
the questions, In other words, our three years collection of 
data is still in process of analysis. 

Predictive Devices . — ^Using the Minnesota College Ability 
Tests and a specially constructed Orientation Information 
Placement examination, we can predict achievement at the 
end of the first quarter or at the end of the second quarter 
with a fair degree of accuracy. Generally speaking the 
correlations range between +0.45 and +0.60. A combination 
of both devices does not yield a better prediction than either 
one alone because of the high intercorrelation between them. 
We may consider the prediction to be surprisingly well done 
in view of the fact that we are predicting achievement in a 
single course in which there is fluctuation in individual 
student’s achievement from one quarter to the next. It has 
been apparent that the prediction is sufficiently close to 
warrant sectioning the students into homogeneous groups 
at the beginning of the course. 

Examining Devices . — One of the first problems attacked 
experimentally was that regarding the comparative reliabil- 
ity and validity of new t 3 q)e versus old type examinations. 
The method of S 5 rstematic alternation of new and old type 
examinations throughout both quarters was used. Many 
members of the staff believed at the outset that the new 
type examinations measured chiefly mere information or 
memory, and that the old type examinations measured rea- 
soning ability. The results bearing on this point were pub- 
lished in School and Society, August 21, 1926, and may be 
summarized by saying that both typ^ of examination appear 
to be measuring the same mental functions. The advantage 
of greater reliability is clearly shown for the new type objec- 
tive examinations. Purthermore, by comparing each type 
of examination with final grades in the course the new type 
examinations prove to be more valid. As a result of these 
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findings the staff has adopted the policy of using new type 
examinations almost exclusively. Thus, objectivity of 
grading is assured. The efforts of the staff continue to be 
directed toward furtlier improvements in the examining 
materials devised for the course. 

Grading System . — The method of using new type examina- 
tions insures that grades will be awarded in conformity with 
the measured abilities of the students. The question of 
adherence to standards set up is of local concern only, hence 
will not be discussed in this paper. 

Measuring Progress . — Since no one knows how much im- 
provement we should expect as a result of six months instruc- 
tion, we were forced to measure improvement in a rather 
arbitrary manner. We have done so by giving the Orienta- 
tion Information Placement Test at the end of six months 
instruction as well as the beginning of the course and noting 
the increase in raw scores. The average score at the begin- 
ning of the course is in the neighborhood of 55 points with a 
standard deviation of 17 points. The average score at the 
end of the course is about 95 points with the same standard 
deviation. In spite of this marked improvement the corre- 
lation between beginning and end is about 4*0.77. This 
means that the whole group moves up on the scale each 
individual tending to maintain his rank within the group. 
This is another confirmation of the general principle of the 
high correlation between initial and final status in learning 
experiments. Analysis of the correlation scatter graphs 
brings out some interesting comparisons. About 2 per cent 
of the students know as much on the first day of the course 
as the average student knows after six months instruction. 
On the other hand, practically all of the students who sur- 
vive for two quarters know as much at the end as does the 
average student at the beginning. There are also instances 
of little or no improvement as a result of six months instruc- 
tion as well as instances of very marked improvement. 

One other point is worth noting hem; namely, the lack of 
correlation between intelligence test scores and points gained 
in the information test. We interpret this fact by saying 
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that profit from the course is not confined to the brighter 
students alone but rather that all levds of ability seem to be 
profiting to about the same extent. This seems to indicate 
that the course is adjusted surprisingly well to the range of 
talent registered in the course. 

Retention and Elimination . — A check on retention and 
elimination of students during the two quarters is being 
made systematically. The r^ulting information is of value 
in estimating the probable shrinkage from one quarter to 
another thus enabling the administration to utilize its instruc- 
tional staff more economically. The figures will have in- 
creasing significance as a rough me^ure of student morale 
in the course. So far the shrinkage is about 30 per cent and 
seems to be caused chiefly by initial lack of sufficient intellec- 
tual capacity to survive the failing standards set up. 

Motivation . — Since one of the objectives of the course is 
to stimulate the imagination and to arouse intellectual 
enthusiasm of students at the outset of their college careers, 
it is important that we devise ways and means of estimating 
the degree to which the students are motivated to work up 
to the limit of their capacity. ITie best index so far avail- 
able seems to be the size of the coirelation between intelli- 
gence test scores and final grades earned in the course. 
Theoretically, if our intelligence are reliable and valid 
academic aptitude tests, then the correlation between intelli- 
gence scores and achievement in tihe course should approach 
unity as we succeed in motivating each student to do his 
very best. This presupposes that achievement is likewise 
measured accurately. We have a highly reliable set of 
intelligence tests and we are measuring achievement as 
objectively and reliably as we know how. On the basis of 
Crawford’s work at Yale and much other work in the field 
of measurement, it would seem that we are justified in using 
the correlation between intelligeace and achievement as an 
index of motivation. In summaming the results we note 
that tlie correlation is higher for this course than for the 
usual run of freshmen courses. This would indicate a 
healthy state of affairs. Analyzing the figures more closely, 
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we note that for each of three years the correlation is lower 
for the second quarter than for the first quarter. This would 
indicate a possible let-down in effort as the students pass 
from the natural sciences to the social sciences. Student 
attitudes toward the work of the two quarters suggests this 
since there is a strong trend toward a decided preference 
for the work of the first quarter. The staff is now attempt- 
ing to ascertain the causes of this shift in preference in order 
to holster up the work of the second quarter. A ciuious 
drop in correlation occurred during the second quarter this 
past year. In fact a correlation of only 4-0.38 was found. 
In tracing out the factors responsible for this unexpected 
and exceptionally low correlation we apparently find that 
it is due to a marked disturbance in student attitude occa- 
sioned by an unusual number of changes in instructors from 
the first to the second quarter. We note 13 cases last year 
in which performance shifted definitely and markedly simul- 
taneously with a sliift in instructors. In those sections 
where the same instmetor carried the student through both 
quarters these shifts in performance do not occur. If this 
trend should bo confirmed this year we would need to aban- 
don the policy of shifting instructors at the end of the first 
quarter. This matter is mentioned at length in this place 
as an illustration of the direct bearing of research findings 
on administrative policy. 

Sectioning of Classes . — For two years an experimental 
sectioning of students was effected. Two kinds of sections 
were organized simultaneously; namely, heterogeneous sec- 
tions which contained all levels of ability and homogeneous 
sections of either high, medium or low ability. Analysis 
of the effect of sectioning, while not yet complete, fails to 
reveal any apparent advantage for such procedure. The 
correlations between intelligence and achievement for the 
homogeneous sections are no higher than for the heterogen- 
eous sections (combined of course for purposes of correlation) 
hence there is no indication that the bright students are 
motivated to a greater extent by being segregated. The 
negative character of these results must not lead us to con- 
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demn the idea of sectioning. We are inclined to believe that 
techniques for teaching a bright section or a low section 
have not yet been discovered by the instructors hence the 
possible advantages of sectioning fail to materialize. At 
the present time the staff has abandoned the sectioning 
procedure, chiefly because no one recognizes the low group 
as a teaching opportunity and no one strongly argues for 
the privilege of teaching a bright section. 

Effect of Size, of Classes , — ^The results on this point have 
not been analyzed thoroughly as yet. Our first impression 
is that the instruction is as effective in sections of 45 or SO 
as it is in sections of 25 or 30. Further analysis and further 
experimentation will be needed to confirm this impression. 

Student Opinions . — ^From the start the staff has desired to 
obtain the students’ frank reactions to the coiuse. Only 
some of the more interesting of these reactions will be re- 
ported here. 

1. From 90 to 97 per cent of these students would recom- 
mend the course to a broffier or sister who might be coming 
to the university. 

2. As stated before, the trend of opinion definitely favors 
the work of the first quarter. Roughly speaking the large 
majority favor the natural science material as against the 
social science material. 

3. Reactions toward each of the ten sections of the course 
were obtained. The stud^ts consistently claim greater 
interest in psychology, cultural expression and the fine arts, 
biology and eugenics, astronomy and social origins. They 
seem to be least interested in the economic order, the political 
order, historical and structural geology, and geography. 
There is reason to beiiefyc that these preferences are depend- 
ent upon the suitability for survey purposes of the readings 
and assignments covering the different fields of inquiry. 
Departure from traditional orthodox text material seems 
necessary if the interest of the students is to be elicited and 
maintained. Analysis shows that these interest preferences 
are determined by the materials available rather than by the 
interests and specialties of the particular instructors. There 
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is a veiy low correlation, between the interests these students 
claim and the effort they believe they put forth m coping 
with the ten fields of study. Here are additional data at 
variance with the doctrine of formal discipline. In other 
words, these students are not interested in a field because it 
is easy. Neither do they lack interest in a field because it is 
difficult. If we accept these attitudes at face value then it 
would seem that efforts to select interesting study assign- 
■ments need not result in any lessening of effort on the part 
of students. 

4. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the students 
indicate that the orientation course has influenced or will 
influence them in the choice of college subjects. Here is 
positive evidence of an educational guidance function being 
performed by the course. In specifying instances of influ- 
ence we note that such subjects as Sociology, Psychology, 
Economics, Astronomy, Animal Biology, and Geology head 
the list. It would seem that a frequent objection to survey 
courses on the ground that such courses are so superficial 
as to kill a student's desire for deeper knowledge is largely 
unfotmded. 

5. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the students state 
that their instructors encouraged them to think for them- 
selves. This is another encouraging evidence that the course 
is not functioning as a mere fact dispensing machine. 

6. The great majority react favorably toward the person- 
alities of tlieir instructors regarding them as being very 
patient, inspiring, fair and considerate in their dealings with 
the students and as being just in grading and marldng. 

In conclusion peimit me to stress the importance of con- 
ducting such research work not only for an experimental 
course such as Orientation but for as many courses as time 
and funds will permit. In my judgment such research if 
extended to other courses would in time enable us to place 
the administration of our collegiate curriculum on a basis of 
ascertainable fact rather than on the usual basis of belief, 
opinion, and judgment biased on impressions gained from 
experience. Donald G. Paterson. 



A Vocational Interest Test 

APPARENTLY the only way to be sure that a voca- 

/A tional guidance test can be relied upon is to try it out 
on young people and then.wait twenty to thirty years 
to check up the test scores with the careers of these people. 
Even then there will be some complications. For example, 
suppose the test indicated that Mr, A. should be a lawyer, 
but he became a successful physician, we should not know 
whether he might not have been a successful lawyer if he 
had entered that profession. 

Obviously a procedure requiring twenty to thirty years of 
time cannot be employed during the exploratory period 
when one is endeavoring to find a test for guidance pur- 
poses. What is a feasible program? Given a test that 
looks promising, how may it be tested out in order to deter- 
mine its value? 

First, a test should differentiate the men in a given occu* 
pation from men in other occupations.^ This requirement is 
readily met. All that is necessary is to select men from a 
number of occupations who are so clearly successful in them 
that they would be so rated by any standard, and try the test 
out on them. If it separates men in the given occupation 
from those in the other occupations, the test fulfills this 
condition. 

Second, the test should differentiate the successful men 
in the given occupations from the failures, or near-failures. 
Obviously, a vocational test that is responsible for some men 
entering an occupation only to fail in it lacks value to that 
extent. A high correlation between test results and degrees 
of success is desirable, of course, but not necessary. To 

Tt is conceivable that an effident guidance test might select those 
who should enter a given occupation and yet not differentiate men 
already in the occupation from those not m it. But the writer cannot 
see how such a test could be standardize without waiting long periods 
of time, 
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insist upon such correlation at the present time is to 
increase tremendously the difficulty of developing a voca- 
tional guidance test. For there are no definite standards as 
to what constitutes success, and when such standards are 
set up it will be a difficult task to measure them. For exam- 
ple, how reduce to figures the success of one himdred minis- 
ters, lawyers or physicians? Ratings of so-called "com- 
petent" judges are so inaccurate that their use is probably 
doing more harm than good in this field. The minimum 
requirement is tliat the test designate those who are clearly 
successful from those who are actual failures. 

Third, the test should have high reliability; that is, any 
individual, when he takes the test the second time, should 
obtain approximately the same score which he received the 
first time. 

Fourth, the test scores mrtst not be influenced by technical 
training and practical experience in an occupation. If they 
are, to just that extent the test is merely a trade test and not 
a guidance test. One way of meeting this requirement is to 
try the test out on young men entering the given occupation 
and also on young men entering other occupations and note 
if the test separates the fonner from the latter fairly well. 
The test should not separate these beginners as well as it 
does older men, because some of the begiimers are imdoubt- 
edly entering the wrong profession and will leave sooner or 
later. As pointed out at the beginning of the paper, the 
final test is to follow the individual careers of thousands of 
men. But data from cross-sections of men in various stages 
of learning an occupation may be accepted provisionally. 

The Vocational Interest Test meete these requirements, so 
far as our data go. 

The test blank consists of 263 items appearing in this 
form: 


Actor 

.... L 

r 

D 

Architect 

L 

I 

D 

Army Officer 

L 

I 

D 

Artist 

L 

I 

D 

Athletic Director. ...... 

L 

I 

D 
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The subject records his attitude toward each item by circling 
L if he would like to do that type of work, by circling I if 
he is indifferent to it and by circling D if he would dislike it. 
In addition to items having reference to occupations, there 
is a list of school subjects (art, botany, chemistry, civics, etc.) , 
a list of peculiarities of people (witty people, educated people, 
side-show freaks, nervous people, etc.), a list of games (golf, 
fishing, etc.), a list of activities (working alone, making a 
speech before a crowd, organizing a play, etc.), and other 
lists of magazines, kinds of movies, etc. The blank is really 
a battery of 263 tests, for in each case the data are handled 
without reference to the other items until a summary of all 
is made; moveover, it is quite likely that with each item we 
obtain a measure of a different combination of elementary 
interests. 

The scoring method may be illustrated as follows: 38 
per cent of "men in general" (using the average of our 
seventeen occupational groups for this purpose— admittedly 
a far from accurate measure) would like to be actors, whereas 
14 per cent of engineers, 38 per cent of life insurance sales- 
men and 53 per cent of ministers would lilce to be actors. 
The difference between "men in general" and these three 
groups are — ^24 per cent, 0 per cent and +15 per cent. The 
percentage differences are replaced by the smaller numbers 
— 6, 0 and +3.2 If now Mr. A indicates that he would like 
to be an actor, he receives a score of — 6 toward being an 
engineer, a score of 0 toward bdng a life insurance salesman 
and +3 toward being a minister. The summary of 263 such 
scores gives his final score. It is necessary to check up the 
entire 263 items for each occupational rating. This requires 
about twelve minutes for one occupational rating, or three 
hours for fifteen ratings. 

The usual procedure in scoring studies of this sort has been 
to correlate the record of an individual with a group average. 

*The scoring method is g^ven in detail by K. M. Cowdery, "Measure- 
ment of Professional Attitudes," Journal of Personnel Research, 
August, 1926, and by the writer, "An Interest Test for Personnel 
Managers," ibid., September and October, 1926. 
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This procedure gives us very negligible returns. On this 
basis occupational groups are not separated to any particular 
degree. The assumption in our procedure is that the gross 
strength of any interest is not significant in vocational selec- 
tion. The important factor is whether a man has an interest 
which distinguishes the occupation from other occupations. 

After considerable experimentation, a rating scheme was 
hit upon that is very satisfactory. A rating of A means a 
man has the interest of a particular occupatiojial group; a 
rating of C means he does not have such interests; and a 
rating of B is intei’mediate. (Statistically, scores above — 1 
P. E. are rated A; scores between — 1 P. E. and the lowest 
score recorded by anyone belonging to the group are rated 
B; and scores below this last figure are rated C.) On this 
basis: 

Per cent 

rated A B C 


Psi'sonnol men in personnel interest 3.5 .24.8 71,7 

592 non-pcrsonnol men In personnel interest 7S.0 25.0 0 

Bankers in personnel interest 0 12.0 88.0 

Artists in personnel Interest 0 0 100 


There arc two real advantages to this rating scheme. 
First, it is easily understood by the layman who takes the 
test. Second, it gives high reliability to the A and C ratings 
which come to mean “Yes” and “No," and it tlirows the 
doubtful cases into the B rating which is defined as inter- 
mediate. Instead of using a critical score to divide the 
Yes and No ratings, we use a broad band and make this band 
broad enougli to cover the doubtful cases. With this pro- 
cedure, practical use may be made of a test before it is well 
standardized and as it is improved, the per cent of doubtful 
B ratings will be decreased and the positive A and C ratings 
increased. 

Plow well does this Vocational Interest Test meet the 
requirements that arc given above? 

The test differentiates not only one given, occupation from 
all others but apparently will differentiate any occupation, 
from any other. It has been tried out on sixteen occupations 
so far and in each case has differentiated men according 
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to their occupational group. Apparently men engaged in 
the same profession have a characteristic set of lilces and dis- 
likes which distinguish them from men in other professions. 

Typical results are given in the following table. The 
first row reads : 6 per cent of personnel men are rated A in 
engineering interest, 33 percent are rated B; 6 per cent are 
rated A in C. P. A. interest, 13 per cent rated B ; 26 per cent 
are rated A in lawyer interest, 31 per cent rated B; 0 per 
cent rated A in minister interest, 10 per cent rated B ; etc. 



Persott' 

nil 

Engineir 

C.P.A. 

Lawyer 

Minister 

Life Ins. 
Salesman 

Artist 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

PerEonnel 

- 

- 

6 

33 

6 

13 

26 

31 

0 

10 

13 

40 

0 

4 

Engineer. 

2 

33 

- 

- 

2 

21 

0 

14 

2 

S 

0 

26 

2 

7 

C. P, A 

2 

33 

2 

29 

- 

- 

6 

20 

0 

10 

10 

33 

0 

4 

Lawyer 

2 

43 

5 

25 

5 

23 

- 

- 

8 

10 

23 

43 

0 

5 

Mimater 

0 

36 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

17 

> 

- 

6 

28 

0 

12 

Lifalns-Ssloaman 

2 

34 

0 

29 

4 

12 

10 

18 

4 

8 

- 

. 

0 

0 

Artiat 

0 

0 

4 

29 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

14 

0 

21 

» 

- 


The above figures amply substantiate the conclusion that 
occupational groups may be distinguished on the basis of 
their likes and dislikes. In some cases there is no over- 
lapping at all, in the majority of cases there is considerable 
overlapping between the fourth quarter of one group- and 
the upper quarter of a second group. It is hoped that the 
revised blank now being tried out will cut down this over- 
lapping considerably. But we are certain that all of this 
overlapping cannot be charged against inefficiency in the 
test procedure. Some of the men who score high in occu- 
pations other than their own are undoubtedly qualified to 
perform such type of work. We have checked up on a con- 
siderable number of these cases and found ample evidence 
of this, 

The test differentiates the more successful from the less 
successful in the two cases where data have been obtained 
on this point. Thirty-six men from an advertising agency 
(not included in our criterion group), were scored for adver- 
tising interest with the result that 17 rated A, 16 rated B 
and 3 rated C. All thirty-six were rated as to success in 
their work by three members of the advertising agency using 
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2 to mean "Yes," 1 to mean. "Not sure" and 0 to mean 
"No." The results were; 

Rated 2.0 by 3 judgoa. 73% r&tod A on teat. 27% rated Bi 0% rated C. 

Rated 1.7 by 3 judgea. 71% rated A on teat. 29% rated B, 0% rated C. 

Rated 1,3 by 3 judges. 50% rated A on teat, 50% rated B, 0% rated C. 

Rated 1.0 by 3 judges, 27% rated A on teat, 73% rated B. 0% rated C. 

Rated 0.7 by 3 judges. 0% rated A on teat. 67% rated B, 33% rated C. 

Rated 0,3 by 3 Judges. 0% rated A on teat, 0% rated B, 100% rated C. 

Too much reliance must not be put upon such data for the 
combined ratings of three judges are not always reliable. 

Better evidence that the test indicates who are more suc- 
cessful and who are less successful is shown by data from life 
insurance salesmen. Records of their "paid-for insurance” 
have been obtained to date from fifty-five of these men. 
All of the managers of agencies and their assistants rate A 
in the test. Because in many cases they do not make any 
effort to sell, but confine their efforts to helping their men, 
their records have been eliminated. This gives us produc- 
tion records from thirty-eight men who rate A in the test 
and from twelve men who rate B in the test, as follows: 

Saied A Holed J3 

Below $100,000 a year 26% 46% 

$100,000 to $199,999 29 46 

$200,000 to $299,999 21 8 

$300,000 to $899,999 24 0 

Sucli results may be a "flash in the pan,” Frankly, the 
winter had not expected the test would separate superior 
salesmen from inferior ones as well as this. 

Cowdery coiTelated the odd numbered items of the test 
against the even numbered and reports reliability coeffi- 
cients for the test between 0.78 and 0.91, depending upon 
the occupational group. The original blank has been re- 
vised and to date records of 31 ministers have been tabu- 
lated who have scored both blanks with an interval of nearly 
two years intervening. A correlation of 0.73 is obtained 
from this small group using only the 176 items that are 
common to both blanks. This is an tmusually severe test 
of reliability involving a long interval of time, considering 
only two-thirds of the items and using two quite different 
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blanks. In addition, these records range only between 
+3 P. E. and —3 P. E. whereas the entire scale of minister 
interest is between +3 P. E. and —9 P. E. 

The data so far preswited only establish the fact that this 
interest test is a sati^actory trade test which measures 
efficiency and separates men according to their occupations. 
But is it a guidance test? When given to men prior to 
entering an occupation, will it foretell their success or 
failure? If the occupational interest measured by the test 
are a result; of professional training and experience, then 
these interests cannot be used in vocational guidance. But 
is this the case? 

This question has not been thoroughly answered. But 
Cowdery has found that the four groups, (a) freshmen and 
sophomores planning to be engineers, (6) juniors and seniors 
in engineering school, (c) engineers in graduate work, and 
(d) engineers with more than five years’ practical experience 
— all score approximately the same on the vocational inter- 
est test. The same holds true in the case of medical 
students and physicians, and of law students and lawyers. 
“This fact," writes Cowdery, “is established for groups; 
whether true for individuals remains to be investigated in 
later research.” This result being accepted, we may con- 
clude that what is measured by an interest test is present in 
men prior to technical training and practical experience. 
It is not a resultant of vocational choice, but is one factor, 
at least, in causing that vocational choice. 

A considerable number of Stanford students have been 
rated by the interest test. In many cases the ratings appear 
correct, that is, they have agreed with our best judgment. 
But in other cases there has been no way to check the results. 
Apparently, so far, there has not occun*ed a single incorrect 
rating of C, but possibly thare have been some incorrect A 
ratings. At least in some cases students have not warmed 
up to the thought of adopting occupations in which the test 
gave an A rating. 

We have interest records for fourteeri occupations upon 
the students in the Graduate School of Business. Anyone 
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familiar with the confidential details would be struck by 
several remarkable coincidences. On the other hand, the 
records do not help at all in several cases, possibly the stu- 
dents' interests lie in occupations other than those tested 
for. It will be interesting to follow up the careers of these 
men in the light of our data. 

"With the revised blank, it is hoped that a larger per- 
centage of A and C ratbigs may be obtained and a smaller 
percentage of B ratings, thereby increasing the positiveness 
of test ratings. With the very small available budget for 
this work it will take about two years to work out scoring 
systems for twenty occupations. The statistical work 
necessary in handling only one hundred cases in each of 
twenty occupations is very great. If the blank turns out to 
be as good os is expected, records should then be obtained 
from a large numbei- of young men in order to detennine the 
relationsliip between the test ratings and their future careers. 
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Date 

Group 

Key number 

VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 

ABAPTH) BY 

EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. 

STAI^FOBD UNimsiTY 
' CAUFORNIA 

It is possible with a fair degree of accuracy to determine by this 
test whether one would like certain occupations or not. The test is 
not one of intelligence or school work. It measures the extent to 
which one's interests agree or disagree with those of successful men 
in a given profession. 

Your responses will, of course be held strictly confidential. 

Name Age Sex 

Occupation (e.g. Carpenter) Years of Experience 

Just what do you do?....,..... 


Name of Firm and Address, 


Address to which correspondence should be sent 


Highest grade reached in school (e^. Grammar 6th) 

Did you select your present occupation or was it more or less thrust 

Upon you? Selected it: Yes.. No 

What occupations^ other than your present one, have you at one time 
or another engaged in? 


What occupations have you frequently day-dreamed of entering?.... 


Remarks 
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Pam I, Occupations . — Indicate after each occupation listed below whether you would 
like that kind of work or not. Disregard considerations of salary, social standing, 
future advancement, etc. Consider only whether you would like to do what is in- 
volved in the occupation. 

Draw a circle around if you like that kind of work. 

Draw a circle around I if you are indifferent to that kind of work. 

Draw a circle around D if yon dislike that kind of work. 


Work rapidly. Vour first impressions are desired here. Answer all the Items. 

Many 

of the seemingly trivial and irrelevant 

items are very useful In diagnosing 

your real 

attitude. 








Actor (not movie) 

... L 

I 

D 

Lawyer, Corporation 

r, 

I 

D 

Advertiser 

... L 

I 

D 

Librarian 

I. 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


L 




... L 

1 

D 


L 




... L 

I 

D 






... L 

1 

D 


L 


D 


... L 

1 

D 





Auctioneer 

... L 

I 

D 

Marine Engineer 

L 

1 

D 


... L 

1 

D 


L 



Author of technical book... 

... L 

I 

D 

Mining Superintendent........ 

L 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


L 


0 

Auto Racer 

... L 

I 

D 

Musb Teacher 

L 

I 

D 

Avtto Repairman 

... L 

I 

D 

Office Clerk 

If 

T 

I) 

Aviator 

... h 

I 

D 

Office Manager. 

L 

I 

D 


... t 

I 

D 


T 


p 


... L 

I 

D 


L 


D 

Puiiding Contractor 

... L 

I 

D 

Photo Engraver 

L 

I 

D 

Buyer of merchandise 

... L 

I 

D 

Physician 

L 

I 

D 

Carpenter 

... L 

1 

D 

Playground Director 

L 

I 

D 

Cartoonist 

... L 

I 

D 

Poet 

L 

1 

0 


... L 

I 

D 




0 

Certified Public Accoimlant. 

... L 

I 

D 

Printer 

r, 

I 

D 

Chemist 

... U 

I 

D 

Private Secretary 

If 

I 

D 

Civil Engineer 

... L 

I 

D 

Railway Conductor 

L 

1 

D 

Civil Service Employee 

... L 

I 

D 

Rancher 

. If 

1 

D 

Clergyman 

... L 

I 

D 

Real Estate Salesman. 

If 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


L 


D 


... L 

I 

D 


L 

1 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


T 


D 


... L 

I 

D 


, L 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


, L 

I 

D 

Electrical Engineer 

... L 

I 

D 

Scientific Research Worker..., 

, L 

I 

D 

Employment Manager 

..; L 

I 

D 

Sculptor 

. If 

I 

D 

Explorer 

... L 

I 

D 

Secretary, Chamber of Com 





... L 

I 

D 


. L 

I 

D 

Pactory Worker. 

... L 

I 

J> 

Secret Service Man 

. If 

1 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


Ti 


D 

Floorwalker 

... L 

[ 

D 

Shop PoremSQ 

. L 

I 

D 

Florist 

... L 

I 

D 

Social Worker 

. L 

I 

D 

Foreign Correspondent 

... L 

I 

D 

Specialty S&lcsinan 

. If 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


, L 

I 

D 


... L 

I 

D 


. If 

I 

D 


... If 

I 

D 


. L 

1 

D 


... If 

I 

D 


■ L 

I 

D 


... If 

I 

D 


. If 


D 


... If 

I 

D 


. L 

I 

D 


.... If 

I 

D 


. L 

I 

D 


.... If 

I 

D 


■ L 

I 

D 

Laboratory Technician 

... If 

I 

D 

'Wholesaler 

. L 

I 

D 

Landscape Gardener 

.... L 

I 

D 

Worker in Y. M. C. A,, K, of 



Lawyer, Criminal 

.... L 

I 

D 

C., elc 

. L 

I 

D 
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Pam II- In the suite Rianuef 6s In Part I wliether you like 

the followins or not. If in doubt, condder your most frequent attitude. iVark rap- 
idly. Do not think over various posslbilttieii. Record your first Imptessicn. 



LID 





LID 



D 


LID 



D 


LID 



D 


LID 




Taking long walks 

LID 

VataleviUo 

■ L I 

D 

Boxing 

LID 

Musical comedy 


D 


LID 





LID 



D 


LID 





LID 



D 


LID 





LID 



D 

Observing birds (nature study) . 

LID 

Detective stories 


D 

Solving meolianical puzzles 

L I D 

"Literary Digest" 


D 

Playing a musical instrument. . . 

L I D 

‘W 

L I 

D 

Performing slelght-of-lund 


"New RepiUillc’' 


D 


LID 

"System'’ 

T. T 

f( 

Collecting postage stamps 

L I D 

"National Geographic 

Maga> 


Drilling in a company 

L I D 

zinc" 


D 

Chapping wood 

L I D 

"American Magazine".. 


D 

Amusement parks 

LID 

"Popular Mechonlcj", . , 

L I 

D 

Picnics 

L I D 

"Atlantic Monthly" . , . , 

L I 

D 


LID 



D 


LID 



D 

"Rough bouse" Initiations..... 

LID 

Educational movies 


D 

Conventions 

LID 

Travel movies 


D 

Pulhdress alTairs 

LID 

Social prt^lem movies., 


D 

Pa»T IIL School .Subysefr.— Indicate as in 

I^rt II your interest when in school. 


Algebra ..................... 

L I D 

Mathematics ■ . . > 

L I 

D 

Agriculture 

LID 

Manual TVaining 


D 


LID 



D 


LID 




Bible Study.... 

L I D 

Music 

....... L I 

D 

Bookkeeping 

L I D 

Nature Study 

L I 

D 

Botany - 

LID 

Penmanslup 

L I 

D 


LID 



p 

Chemistry 

LID 

Physical Training 

L I 

D 


LID 



D 

Dramatics 

LID 

Psychology 


D 


LID 



D 

English Composition 

LID 

Public Speaking 


D 

Googiapliy 

LID 

Shop Work. 


D 

Geology 

LID 

ShorUiand 

L I 

D 

Geometry 

-LID 

Sociology 

....... L I 

D 

History 

LID 

Spelling 

....... L I 

D 

Languages, ancient 

LID 

Typewriting 

L 1 

, D 


LID 




Literature 

LID 
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Paxi IV. /IcfitijHgf.— Indicate your interest! as in Part II. fVorfs rapidly. 


Repairing a clock L 

taking a radio set L 

Adjusting a carburetor 1/ 

Repairing electrical wiring, , , . • L 

Cabinetmaking L 

<^eratlng macbinery L 

Handling horses h 

Giving "first aid" atatatance..i L 
Raising fiowers and vegetables, ly 
Decorating a room with flowers L 

Arguments 1< 

Interviewing men for a job..<. I< 
Interviewing prospects in selling L 

Interviewing clients L 

Making a speech tr 

Organizing s play L 

Opening a conversation with a 

stranger L 

Teaching children L 

Teaching adults L 

Calling friends by nicknames. • L 
Being called by a nickname.... 1/ 
Meeting end olrccting people.. L 

Taking responsibility L 

Meeting new situations L 

Adiustfog dlflteulties of others L 

Drilling soldiers L 

Pursuing bandUs In sheriff’s 

posse • . L 

Doing research work L 

Acting at yelMcader L 


D Writing personal letters 

D Writing reports 

D Entertaining others 

D Bargaining f"awnppiiig'’) 

D Looking at shop windows 

D Buying merchandise for a store 

D Displaying merchandise In a 

D store 

D Expressing Judgments publicly 

D regardless of criticism 

D Being pitted against nnether as 

D in a political or athletic race 

D Being left to voursclf 

D Methodical work 

D Regular hours for work 

D Continually changing activities, 

Continuing at same work until 

D Anished 

D Studying latest hobby, e.g,, Ein- 

D stein theory, Freucl, etc 

D Developing business syatems,,, 

D Saving money 

D Contributing to charities,...., 

D Raising money for a charity.. 

D Living in the city 

D Climbing along edge of preel- 

D pice 

Looking 41 a eollectlon of tare 

D laces > , 

D Looking at n collection of an- 

D tique furniture 


1 Q 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 


L I D 
L 1 D 


r D 


L I D 


I D 
■I D 


I D 
I D 


L I D 
L I D 
L I D 


Past y. PecHliariliet of Record your first impression. Do not think of 

various posalbllitlea or of exceptional cases. "Let yourself go" and record the 
feeling that comes to mind as you read the item. 


Progreisive people .L | D 

Conservative people L I D 

Energetic people <L I D 

Absent-minded people ........ L I D 

People who borrow things L I D 

8 ulck-tempered people L 1 D 

ptimUts L 1 P 

Pessimists ...L I D 

People who arc natural leaders LID 
People who assume leadership. 1< I D 

People easity led LID 

People who Lstc made fortunes 

in business . . . L I D 

Emotional people ’ L I D 

Thrifty people L I D 

Spendthrifts L I D 

Talkative people L 1 D 

Religious people. ..L I D 

Irreligious people L I D 

People who have done you 

favors ...L I D 

People -who get rattled easily. LID 

Gruff men ...L I D 

Witty people L I D 

Foreigners h I D 

Negroes .L I D 

Cautious people .....L I D 

Sick people .....L I D 

Newaua ..............L X D 


Very old people 

Cripples 

Side-show freaks 

People with gold teeth 

People with protruding jaws... 

People with hooked noSes 

Blind pei^le 

Deaf mutes < . 

Self-conscious people 

People who always agree with 

you 

People who talk very loudly.. 
People who talk very slowly.. 
People who talk about them* 

selves 

Methodical people 

Fashionably dressed people.... 

Carelessly dressed people 

People who do not bslievcr in 

evolution 

Socialists 

Bolshevists , 

IndepeudcntB in politics 

Teetotalers 

Men who chew tobacco 

Women cleverer than you ate.. 

Men who use perfume 

People who ohew gum........ 

AtVketla civia n ...... . 


I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
L I D 


I D 
I D 
I D 

I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 

I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
I D 
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Part VII. Cmparison of betveeH Twi Items . — Indicate your choice of the 

following pairs iy checking In the first apace if you prefer the item to the left, in the 
second space if you like both eQually well, and la the third space if you prefer the 
item to the right. Assume other thiugs are equal except the two items to be compared. 

Work rapidly, 



. ( 

. ( 


Cliaudeur 

.. < 



, ( 

J 

House to house canvassing,., 

. ( 

) 

House to house canvasilng, .. 

. ( 

) 

Repair auto 

. ( 

> 

Develop Iplana 

. ( 

) 

Do a job yourself 

. ( 

) 

Persuade others,,.... 

. ( 

) 

Deal with things 

. ( 

) 

Plan for immediate future.... 

. 1 

) 

Activity ■which produces tangible ( 

> 




Taking a chance 

. ( 

) 

Definite salary 

. < 

) 

Work for yourself 

. ( 

) 


( ) 


Work -whieli intereats you with 

modest income 

Work in a large corporation will* 
little chance of becoming pres- 
ident until age of 56........ 

Selling article, quoted 10% he* 

low competitor 

Small payj large opportunities to 
learn during next 6 years.... 
Work Involving few details.... 

Outside work 

Change from place to place,.,. 
Great variety of work......... 

Physical activity 

Emphasis upon quality of wortc. 
'Technical responsibility (head of 
a department of 26 people tn* 
gaged in technical, research 

work) 

Present a report in writing,.,. 

Listening to a story 

Playing baseball 

Amusement where there is a 

crowd 

Nights spent at home.......,, 

Reading a book 

Belonging to many societies.,.. 

Few intimate friends 

Many women friends 

Pat men 

'Tall men 

Jealous people 

Jealous people 

People who talk very low 

People who talk very fast 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
< ) 
( ) 




( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
f ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
(. ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
< ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) Strect-car conductor 
i I Fireman (fights lire) 

{ ) Chef 

( ) Lighthouse tender 
( ) Ketail sciling 
( ) Gardening 
( ) Drive auto 
( ) Execute plans 
{ ) Delegate lob to another 
( ) Order others 
( ) Deal with people 
( ) Plan for five years ahead 
( ) Activity which is enjoyed for ita 
own sake 
( ) Playing safe 
( ) Commission on what is done 
( ) Carry out general program of su- 
perior who is respected 
t ) Work which does not interest you 
with large income 


( ) Work for self in small business 
( ) Selling article, quoted 10% above 
competitor 

( ) Good pay, little opportunity to 
learn during next 6 years 
( ) Work involving many details 
( ) Inside work 
( ) Work in one location 
( ) Situiiarity in '.vork 
( ) Mental activity 
( ) Emphasis upon quantity of work 
Supervisory responsibility (head 
of a department of 80i) people 
engaged in typical business op- 
( ) eration) 

( ) Present a report verbally 
( ) Telling a story 
( } Watching baseball 
( ) Amusement alone or with one or 
two others 

( ) Nights away from home 

( ) Going to movies 

( ) Belonging to few societies 

( ) Many acquaintances 

( ) Few women friends 

( ) Thin men 

( ) Short men 

( ) Conceited people 

( ) Spendthrifts 

( ) People who talk very loudly 

( ) People who talk very slowly 
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Part VIIL Rating of Prtient /iNItlier ani Chareeteristies , — Indicate below vrhst kind 
of a person you are right now end -what you ha-ve done. Cheek in the first coiuran 
('‘Ycb’’) if the item really describes you, In the third column (“No") if the Item does 
not describe youi and in the second column (7) if you are not sure. (Be frank in 
pointing out your weak points, for selection of a vocation must be made in terms of 
them as well as your strong points.) 


Usually start activities of ray group 

Usually drive myself steadily (do not work by fits and Aarts) 

Win friends easily 

Usually get other people to do what I want done 

Usually liven up the group on a dull day 

Am quite sure of myself 

Accept just criticism without getting sore 

Have meshnnlcal ingenuity (Inventireness) 

Have more than my share of novel ideas 

Can carry out plans assigned by other people 

Can discriminate between more or less important matters 

Am inclined (o keep silent (reticent) in confidential and semi^onfi* 

dential a^aira 

Am always on time with my work 

Remember faces, names, and incidents better than the average person 

Can correct others without giving offense 

Able to meet emergencies quickly and effectively... 

Get ''rattled” easily 

Can write a oonoise, well-organized report 

Have good Judgment in appraising values 

I^n my work in detail 

Follow up subordinates effectively 

Put drive into the organization 

Silmultte the ambition of my associates 

Show firmness without being easy 

Win confidence and loyalty 

Smooth out tangles end dlsagreemcnta between people 

Am approachable 

Discuss tny ideals with others 


( ) 


( ) C 

< } ^ 
( c 


( ) ( 


Worry considerably 
about mistakca.... ( ) 

Feelings easily hurt. ( ) 
Uaually Ignore feel- 
ings of others ( ) 

Loan money to ac- 
quaintances ( ) 

Rebel inwardly at or- 
ders from another, 
obey when neces- 
sary ( ) 

When caught in n 


mistake usually 

make excuses ( ) 

Qest-likcd friends arc 
superior to me in 

ability ( ) 

Handle complaints 
without getting ir- 
ritated ( ) 

Borrow frequently 
(for personal use). ( ) 

Tell jokes well ( ) 

My advice sought by 

many ( ) 

Frequently make 
wagers ( ) 


Worry very little. . . . ( ) 

Feelings hurt some- 
Umea ( ) 

Consider them some* 
times ( ) 

Loan only to certain 
people ( ) 

Carry out instructions 
with Kltle or no 
feeling ( ) 

Seldom make excuses < ) 

Equal in ability ( } 

Become annoyed at 
iimes ( } 


Borrow occasionally, . ( ) 

Seldom tell jokes. . . . ( ) 

Sought by few. ..... ( ) 

Occasionally make 
wagers ( ) 


Lo not worry ( ) 

Feelings rarely hurt. ( ) 

Careuilly consider 
them C ) 

Rarely loan money. . ( ) 

Enter into aitnation 
and enthusinstically 
carry out program. ( ) 

Practically never 
make excuses ( ) 


Inferior in ability... ( ) 

Lose my temper at 
times , ■ • I . I . , I . . • ( ) 
Practically never bor- 


Practically never tell 

jokes ( ) 

Practically never 
asked ( ) 

Never make wagers. . ( ) 


Edward K. Strong, Jr. 



Selection of Freshmen at North- 
western University College 
Of Liberal Arts 

I T IS required of applicants for admission to the freshman 
class of the College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern 
University that they present fifteen units of high school 
work from a secondary school of acceptable standing. These 
credits must include tliree units of English, one unit of 
Algebra, one of Plane Geometry, two of foreign language, 
and five additional units from a list of subjects including 
those just mentioned and the social and exact sciences. 
The three remaining units may be in any subjects commonly 
taught in high school except applied music and physical 
education. In addition to the requirements concerning 
subjects, the applicant, if he is to be admitted without 
examinations, must be certified to be in the upper half of 
his graduating class. Practically, this is almost equivalent 
to saying that he must have an average above the average of 
his class. A third general requirement which is implied is 
that the applicant be of good moral character and at least of 
fairly stable personality. 

There are some who do not meet all these requirements 
who may still be considered as applicants. The first require- 
ment is invariable. No applicant may be admitted who 
' lacks any of the specified high school units. The rejection 
also of persons of questionable moral character or very un- 
stable personality is, to the extent that our infonnation 
permits, without exception. Conditions in high school 
subjects, since the number of years of language for admission 
has been lowered, are no longer allowed. 

But sometimes applicants are admitted who are not re- 
ported as ranking in the upper half of the graduating class of 
an accredited school. Those who do not graduate but have 
the necessary units of credit, those from the lower half of 
122 
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the class, and those from tmaccredited schools may be 
admitted after passing entrance examinations. The entrance 
examinations consist of standardized tests in English, a test 
in one year of Algebra, an essay examination in two years 
of the high school language presented for entrance, and a 
general psychological examination — a mental alertness test. 

The method of collecting information concerning appli- 
cants is almost entirely through the use of printed forms. 
The foim sent the high school principal asks the usual 
questions about the school such as the passing mark, the 
length of the recitation periods, the number of weeks in a 
school year, etc. It also asks for the record of the student 
including not only the subjects taken and the grades earned 
but also the subjects failed, his exact ranking in the class, 
the number of students in the class, the extent to which the 
student has been self-supporting, his participation in school 
activities, and similar data. 

The prospective student makes formal application by 
filling out what is in reality a personal questionnaire. In 
this form we ask for the names of the schools attended and 
the years spent at each. Space is provided for information 
concerning the birthplace, vocation, ^d education of parents. 
Concerning himself, he is aslred to state what land of course 
he hopes to pursue in college, what vocation he plans to 
enter, the amount of time he may spend in earning money 
to pay college expenses, the amount of time he will spend in 
transportation, and so forth. 

A form for a physician’s statement is included in the 
application blanks. This is to be filled out by the family 
physician and sent directly to the university. The questions 
asked have to do with general health and other items in 
which our own university medical staff is interested. 

Tliree copies of anotiier blank are sent to the applicant. 
These he is to have filled out (1) by a high school teacher or 
principal, (2) by a parent, and (3) by a friend, a graduate of 
Northwestern, if possible. This form is designed to get 
information of an unusual kind about a very small percent- 
age of applicants. The questions are very general and the 
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answers in most cases are of a stereot3T)ed nature, We ask 
for an estimate of the probable scholastic success of the 
applicant in college, the ways in which the prospect has 
demonstrated his seriousness of purpose, any reason why his 
admission to college should be postponed or denied, what 
benefit he will probably derive from college training, and 
'what personality traits should be developed, eliminated, or 
corrected. ^ 

It is on the basis of the information obtained by these 
blanks, and usually by this alone, that we accept the appli- 
cant, reject him, or postpone decision until the results of the 
entrance examinations are available. 

The passing mark on the three objectively scored entrance 
tests is the score which will separate the upper three-fourths 
from the lower fourth of all the students admitted to the 
freshman class. These scores have been determined with 
students of earlier years. The essay examination of two 
years of language is marked by a professor of foreign lan- 
guage in the college as either passed or failed. Just what 
constitutes passing in the language test is determined by 
the person doing the correcting. (Later we expect to use 
objective tests in language.) 

Applicants who pass all four tests, if they are acceptable 
except for high school ranking, are admitted. Those who 
do not pass all are subject to rejection. But not even all of 
these are refused admission. It is with just these cases, 
doubtful even after examinations, that we have an oppor- 
tunity to use our tabulated experience of other years. "We 
have collected data on the success of different types of stu- 
dents from the classes of the last five years. Some of this 
material has been collected and observed for a sufficiently 
long time to give us some confidence in using the results as 
a determining critericoi in borderline cases. In other cases 
practices are tentative and subject to modification. The 
passing mark of the three objective tests — ^that is, a score 
sufficiently high to place one in the upper three-fourths of 
the entering group— was arrived at by examining the relation 
of college work and the scores of each of the several tests 
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during previous years. We have yet to see just how effective 
this requirement is wh^ applied in exactly the form in 
which it is now used. However, this information will be 
available for the next group of applicants. 

The one bit of information available before the applicant 
is accepted which is most valuable in indicating probable 
success in college is his high school record. The standing of 
those from high school graduating classes of 100 or more is 
especially valuable in indicating the quality of work which 
will be done in college. For some representative groups of 
students from such high school classes, we have obtained as 
an indication of the relation between high school ranking 
and college ranking during the first semester coefficients of 
correlation above 0. 70. The rank of students who come from 
the smaller high schools is not so valuable in predicting success 
in college. But the standing even of these is somewhat more 
valuable than the scores on intelligence tests alone. The 
results of the general intelligence lamination are next best in 
predicting scholastic success in college. But correlations be- 
tween the scores made no these tests and the quality of 
college work have always fallen short of 0.60. The high 
school standing and the intelligence tests combined, how- 
ever, are much more valuable than either alone. The place- 
ment tests in Engh'sh and Algebra give a positive correlation 
with general scholarship but add very little to the predictive 
value of the high school ranking combined with intelligence 
test scores. These placement tests are really given for other 
purposes and consequently do not have a large place in the 
actual selection of students. 

We have been interested in comparing the quality of work 
done in Liberal Arts by students from a number of the 
neighboring high schools. We find that there are ’ some 
noticeable differences in the average quality of work done 
by groups when divided in this way. If additional groupings 
are made including in one group all who have come from 
military academies, another group iiie students from Catho- 
lic schools,; and still onoth^ from the remaining private 
schools, we find still greater differences. The students who 
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come to us from the private schools get somewhat lower 
college grades than do those who come from the large high 
schools of this area. 

The number of high schools which the applicant has 
attended may indicate something as to his probable success 
in college. At any rate, it seems that students who have 
attended three or more high schools do poorer work than 
other factors would predict. 

When students are divided at entrance according to age 
into three groups, those under seventeen, those seventeen 
but under twenty, and those of twenty years or over, it is 
found that the youngest group does on the average the best 
work. Those of intermediate age do work somewhat 
inferior, and those who are in the oldest group do, as a whole, 
the poorest work. Of course, there are all degrees of success 
in each group, but the averages of the groups have a nega' 
tive relation with age. 

The amount of outside work may be an important cause 
of failure. Students doing an excessive amount of work fail 
or, at best, get grades somewhat lower than otherwise would 
be expected. The amount of work which will almost 
certainly cause a student’s grades to suffer has been found 
to be between twenty-five and thirty hours a week. Since 
many of our students do their work for compensation in 
different parts of the city of Chicago or live 15 or 20 miles 
from the campus, the amount of time spent at work can 
hardly be considered without considering the time spent in 
transportation. Some students even spend one-sixth of 
their week in going back and forth. Twenty-five hours a 
week is not an unheard-of amount of commuting. These 
excessive amounts of time spent in transportation become 
handicaps in themselves when unaccompanied by outside 
work for compensation. 

Some data have been compiled concerning family back- 
ground. The factors ccmsidered were such as the birthplace 
of parents (whether native or foreign born), the education of 
parents, and the education of brothers and sisters. Varia- 
tions in these factors seemed to have no consistent and 
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marked relation to the scholastic success of the students. 
Appai-ently those who come to this college are not classified 
as to scholastic ability by such factoid as the place of birth 
of the parents or by tiieir education or by the education of 
the brothers and sisters. 

The above types of information concerning our students 
influence very decidedly our disposition of those borderline 
applicants who, subject to examinations, have failed to pass 
one, two, or even three of the four tests. If such applicants 
stand relatively high in the lower half or rank high in their 
class from an lonaccredited high school, they are more likely 
to be accepted. If the applicant passes with a good score 
in the mental alertness test and has failed one of the place- 
ment tests or the language test, he is more likely to be ad- 
mitted than one who has failed the mental alertness test and 
passed the others. The mental test has much more predic- 
tive value. However, an applicant who has attended three 
or four schools, especially if he has gone from one school to 
another while his parents kept their residence in one com- 
munity, is not likely to be admitted if other factors do not 
rather definitely predict success. Because we have found 
some difference in the type of work done here by students 
from different high schools, we sometimes, when other factors 
for and against seem to balance one another, show some 
favor to those who come from a high school which has here- 
tofore sent us a large proportion of good students. Although 
the amount of outside work and transportation do have a 
bearing on the success of students, we do not use these fac- 
tors as a basis for refusing admission, but rather use them 
as a reason for restricting the nitmber of hoiirs for which the 
student may register. 

Birthplace of parents is scarcely considered in admitting 
students. We do, however, attempt to learn the ability of 
the student to use our language if he himself happens to be 
of foreign birth. 

Below the borderline cases are certain classes which we 
never accept. Those applicants who do not meet the college 
subject requirements may not be admitted. They may hot 
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even be admitted on probation or on condition that they 
make up the deficiency. There is a rule which provides 
for the admission of special students, but this is not inter- 
preted as a means of admitting those who cannot be admitted 
because of deficiencies. Those students who fail all of their 
tests and who are also in the lower half of their class are 
uniformly denied admittance. On a very few occasions, 
students who fail three tests but do very well on the fourth 
and who have favorable records otherwise are admitted. 
But as a general rule a student is rejected if he fails three 
tests. Although many of those who fail two tests are denied 
entrance, the admission of applicants who fail only one or 
two tests depends very much on the other factors which 
have been discussed. 

The general scheme of admitting students who seem to 
be of good character then makes decision for certain very 
favorable and other very unfavorable applicants a matter 
of applying definite rules which have been carefully worked 
out. But the real problems of selecting new students He 
in the task of evaluating the character traits, other than 
intellectual ability, of all applicants and in differentiating 
among those of doubtful capacity as college students; in 
selecting the best of what we have called borderline cases. 

E. L. Clark. 



Student Health Program at 
Dartmouth 

T here is no point at which colleges and universities 
have a more definite responsibility today than in the 
matter of safeguarding student health and in adoptmg 
preventive and correctivB measures for caring for the young 
men and women w'ltbin tiiem. Tbere can be no set iormula 
of operation by which this responsibility may be said to be 
best discharged. Conditions in no two colleges are the same, 
and resources for carrying on this type of work differ in 
degree of completeness in every college and university in 
the land. The college that is so located that it can draw on 
the facilities of the large city does not have to concern itself 
with problems of food and water supply, sanitation, hospital 
and medical services and other measures of protection and 
prevention to anything like the d^ee that is essential in 
the country college. Oo the other hand, the city college 
may be faced with very real problems of providing space for 
recreation and health-giving exercise and of fitting the college 
schedule into the complex program of many students who 
are not residents at the institution. The isolation from 
outside affairs and the freedom of space which the average 
country college enjoys make these problems much less 
difficult to solve. 

One common denominator present in all colleges and 
universities is the acknowledged responsibility of providing 
for the mental and phy^cal health of the student: first, by 
using all precautions to safeguard against the rise of illnesses 
and diseases which can be prevented; second, by adopting 
some plan of physical education and training which will make 
the students stronger in body; and third, by having available 
specialists who will be able to care for diseases not only of 
the body but also of the mind. The purpose of this article 
is to describe in some detail the manner in which one college 
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has been trying to discJiarge this responsibility. " The plan 
outlined is not given as one of proved worbh.;]and as one to 
be followed blindly by other institutions. It is, rather, the 
story of a succession of expmments, endorsed by/scientihc 
knowledge, and utilized with intelUgmt supervision by Dart- 
mouth College during recent years. It is to be hoped that, 
as time goes on, progressive changes will be made, solutions 
will be found for new problems and improved methods will 
result from advances made in science. 

Dartmouth is a liberal arts college for men, located in 
Hanover, a small New Hampshire town which lies about 150 
miles north of Boston. There being no manufacturing inter- 
ests and no business other than that done by the tradesmen 
and retailers, the college has alwaj^ been forced to assume 
a paternalistic attitude toward the town. Responsibilities 
which ordinarily would be considered municipal have, by 
the very nature of things, become responsibilities of the 
college. Toward the close of the nineteenth century the 
sanitary conditions in Hanover were deplorable. It was 
essential that the college take steps to remedy the situation, 
and in 1893, largely through the ^brts and inspiration of Dr. 
William J. Tuclter, at that time president of the college, a 
complete system of water-works was installed and an ade- 
quate sewer system was laid. In 1903 the entire watershed 
which fed the reservoir was purchased in order to insure the 
purity of the water supply. Under the direction of Dr. 
Howard N. Kingaford, medical director and health officer 
of the college, a system of careful supervision and inspection 
was instituted in order to safeguard against the outbreak of 
contagious and infectious disease. All college buildings 
were given periodical examination, cultures were talcen in all 
classrooms and dormitories, all restaurants and student 
boarding houses were placed under inspection, and all farms 
furnishing milk to the town were examined and a rigid 
standard was set in order to guai'antee that high grade milk 
would be furnished at all times. As time went on the med- 
ical director was able to get more and more cooperation from 
others until today the college janitors, the townspeople, the 
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farmers, and others who are in a position to help, realize the 
importance of taking these precautions and are willing to 
assist to a large degree in making certain that no unwhole- 
some conditions exist. That this work of the medical direc- 
tor has been successful is best testified to by the following 
facts: there has never been a case of typhoid fever develop 
in Hanover since 1896; no deaths have occurred from con- 
tagious diseases since 1895 ; and, with the single exception of 
the outbreak of influenza during 1918, there has been no 
serious epidemic in the town for an even longer period. 

The college is fortunate in having located in the town 
the Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, erected in 1893 
and since that time widely known as one of the finest cottage 
hospitals in the country. The hospital is under the manage- 
ment of physicians and surgeons who are connected with the 
Dartmouth Medical School, and students entering the hos- 
pital are placed under the care of the hospital staff. In order 
to make certain that all students who are ill are receiving 
proper medical care, the janitors in the dormitories report all 
cases of illness to the medical director twice a day. He then 
investigates and sees to it that tiie case is taken care of, 
that a doctor has been called, and that precautions have 
been taken if the illness is contagious. Owing to the natiual 
disposition of most students to keep going even though they 
may be ill and in need of medical care, the medical director 
must be constantly on the watch for cases which need his 
attention. He is responsible at all times when the health 
of any student is in question, and in order that he may dis- 
charge this responsibility without hindrance his authority 
is considered as final by all concerned. 

In the College Catalogue, under the heading "Physical 
Education," the following statement of purpose is made: 
‘ ‘ Dartmouth College has stood for tiie physical development 
of the student and for the inculcating of a love of exercise 
which will be carried through life. This department places 
physical education on a par with other subjects and does not 
regard it as merely a training of the body, but as an educa- 
tional factor that will contribute to the health of both mind 
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and body." Thirteen m^bers in this department are 
devoting their entire time toward the complete realization 
of this purpose. Dr. John Bowler, professor of physical 
education, gives each man entering the college a complete 
physical examination and determines whether it is advisable 
for the individual to take part in the normal recreational 
and athletic program. If the examination fails to bring 
out any weaknesses and defects which need special attention, 
the man is free to compete for one of the organized athletic 
teams or to take part in recreational athletics. He must do 
one or the other, and for the remainder of his freshman and 
sophomore years he must take part in some form of athletics 
at least three times a week. Just as he will receive expert 
coaching if he decides to compete for a team, so he wih be 
under competent direction if he elects the less formal recrea* 
tional work. 

If the physical examination shows that the individual 
needs special treatment in order to overcome some serious 
physical disorder, he will be placed in a separate section 
and will be given a course of treatment designed to bring 
him up to normal health, to remove whatever defects he 
may have, and to get him in shape so that he may join the 
recreational group in whichever sport he may elect. 

In addition to the two years of recreational athletics that 
the student must complete satisfactorily, he must also take 
a one-hour course in Physical Education for one semester 
and pass a satisfactory examination in the course in order to 
qualify for a degree, This course is designed to cover knowl- 
edge of prevention of disease, gross human anatomy, physiol- 
ogy pf muscular exercise, personal hygiene and dietetics. 

Although the restrictions governing the work of the de- 
partment of Physical Education are necessarily severe, in 
order to assure that ev^ student takes care of his health 
and gets sufficient exercise, the administration of the depart- 
ment organization has been wisely handled. The feeling of 
compulsion has been removed, for the most part, and the 
students enter into the recreational work with enthusiasm. 

No less important than the work of the physical director, 
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although fortunately less widely needed by the students, is 
the work of the college psychiatrist, Dr. Milton Hanington. 
For many years the problem has been facing all college 
officers of how to take care of the mentally unwell. College 
deans, personnel officers, and membem of the teaching staff 
felt the need of having a specialist available to whom men 
could be sent who needed advice and help to overcome nerv- 
ous strains, inhibitions, and complexes. It was recognized 
at the outset that this was a more delicate problem than that 
of physical education and training. First of all, it was not 
certain that students who needed help would talce kindly to 
the suggestion that they consult a specialist. It seemed 
necessary to make this a purely voluntary proposition, and 
the search was made for a man who would have both the 
scientific knowledge and the personal charm to draw these 
sick boys to him. Such a man was found in Dr. Bancroft, 
who came to Dartmouth in 1921 and who, by cooperating 
splendidly with the college officers and the faculty, made his 
influence so fine and so helpful that at the time of his death 
in 1924 men were coming to him for consultation about all 
kinds of problems with which, from campus talk, they 
thought he could help them. 

Since 1924 Dr. Harrington has been carrying on the work 
in the same fine spirit and in the same quiet and unheralded 
manner has been reaching a majority of the students who 
need help. In some instances this need is not great. Often 
it is just a case of offering advice which will help a man in 
outlining his program of work so that he can find time to do 
the many things which are a part of his schedule. At other 
times it is a question of breaking down the examination 
bogey and of persuading a man that a certain course in his 
program is not impossible for him to pass. In some few 
instances, however, mcare serious mental disorders are 
present, and within the past two years Dr. Harrington has 
been able to detect these cases and to see that they received 
proper treatment, Had this not been done promptly, serious 
consequences might have resulted. 

Against the many arguments which have been raised in 
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opposition to the work of the psychiatrist in the college can 
be placed scores of examples where the psychiatrist at Dart- 
mouth has helped students to make more successful their 
college careers and perhaps their whole lives. For many he 
has broken down inhibitions wluch might have caused them 
to feel inferior, he has raised many from the depths of de- 
spondency to the realms of hope and courage, and has given 
to them the desire to live more complete and more positive 
lives. 

Testimony from many sources is convincing in appraising 
the value of this mental hygiene work. Men who have come 
under the influence of the psychiatrist are loud in their 
praise of the help which he has given them. Members of 
the faculty testify frequently to the change which has come 
over men who have found this help. For the deans who 
formerly met this type of man and were lost in their attempts 
to be of help, it has proved a godsend to have a man on the 
job, ready to give this treatment which they felt was neces- 
sary but which they were powerless to supply. 

During the past three years the college has been paying 
particular attention to the students who are' underweight, 
experience having proved that such men have neither the 
nervous nor the physical reserve to withstand excessive 
strains, even though they may appear to be in the best of 
health. Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, of Boston, an expert on 
problems of nutrition, has for many years been engaged in 
this study and has worked out a method of treatment which 
is now in operation at Dartmouth for its third successive 
year. 

The fundamental principle upon which the nutrition work 
is based is that, for a person of any given height and age, 
there is an optimum wright of from 5 to 10 per cent above 
the average weight for such a class. Anybody who is 7 
per cent or more below the averse for his height and age 
is not only at a disadvantage because of his inability to bear 
up under the physical and mental strain of college work and 
extra-curricular activities, but is also more susceptible to 
tuberculosis, diabetes, and ciratlatory disorders than is the 
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man in the average or optimum group. As this phase of 
the health program is not 'widdy known, perhaps it may be 
permissible for me to outiine briefly the work of Dr. Emer- 
son’s office. 

During the spring of the year, when men are applying for 
admission to college, they are r^^uested to fill out their 
height, weight, and age on their application blanks, A check 
is made, and all men who are 10 per cent or more under- 
weight are notified and are given brief instructions as to 
diet and health habits which will help them to increase their 
weight before entering in the fall. At the time of matricu- 
lation the entire class is weighed and measured and the 
men who are 7 per cent or more underweight are put into a 
special class. They are excused from work in recreational 
activities and enter upon a program which is designed to 
make them gain. First of all a physical examination is 
given to locate, if possible, any physical defects which might 
block progress in gaining weight. These few cases having 
been taken care of, the work settles down to a question of 
weekly calls at Dr. Emerson’s office, where they are weighed 
and given instructions for the coming week. In general, 
this program consists of following a few simple rules such as 
regular hours for meals and sleep, rest before meals, and 
lunches before going to bed at night. Response to this 
treatment is most encouraging. Of the sixty-five freshmen 
In the course during the first semester of 1926-1927, four 
were able to reach the av^age weight for height after the 
fourteen-week period. Sixty-one of the sixty-five gained 
on the average of 5.65 pounds each, and only four either failed 
to gain or lost weight. The men who have not yet reached 
average will continue on with the course until they do. 

In addition to the work with freshmen, Dr. Emerson’s 
office also handles groups of upper classmen, and at the 
present time a few members of the faculty are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to improve their health and are 
regular attendants at the nutrition classes. 

Although in general the attempt has been made to regu- 
late the college program so that there will be no force in 
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operation that in any -way end^gers the health and welfare 
of the students, there are some conditions which seem to 
warrant attention. The strain of prolonged examination 
periods and elaborate social functions, which take place 
occasionally during the college year, tax the strength of all 
who participate, and in time to come regulations may be 
necessary in order to assure that no undesirable and unwise 
condition exists. It is the respoi^ibility of all college officers 
to keep this important question always in the foreground 
and to consider from time to time whether any progressive 
action can be taken either to remedy harmful conditions 
which exist or to institute new preventive measures which 
will strengthen the work being done. 

The medical profession is forever on the watch to seek out 
new truths and new methods which, if applied, will make the 
health programs of the colleges more effective. It is the 
responsibility of the colleges to utilize these findings to the 
maximum and to recognize the health program as one of 
primary concern, 


Robert C. Strong. 



Extra-Curriculum or Extra- 
Curricular?' 

T he use of these expressions has grown to be quite 
common in educational literature, particularly in 
connection with the word “activities.” The old term, 
“student activities,” has faded away. A recent dean's 
report has a paragraph headed “Extra-classroom Activities.” 
Under this head he discusses chiefly the extra-school activi- 
ties of the teacher. The rapidity with which the phrase 
“extra-curricular activities” has come into vogue is most 
interesting. 

The prefix “extra” has long been used before well-known 
adjectives to make a new adjective, thus giving us a pair 
with contrasting meanings. Thus we have “mural” and 
“extramural,” “territorial” and “extraterritorial,” “judi- 
cial” and “extrajudicial.” 

In all of these cases Idiere was in existence a well-defined 
adjective to which the prefix was attached. On the other 
hand, there never has been in common use such an adjective 
as “curricular.” Most dictionaries ignore the existence of 
this word. Its meaning, if recognized at all, has been 
“pertaining to a race track or running course,” and it is 
only in recent dictionaries that the word is recognized as a 
legitimate adjective related to “curriculum,” meaning a 
course of study. It would seem actually that this use of 
“curricular” was subsequent to the use of the compound 
“extra-curricular.” Wh^ a recent writer in a fugitive 
article speaks of “curricular progress in the high school,” 
one is disposed to inquire whether that progress is in the 
curriculum or on the athletic field. 

The rapid emergence of the word “extra-curricular” 
seems to be explained by a feeling that in such compounds 

^Besides the following comments on terminology from Cliancellor 
Kirkland, the Council has recdved several others too late for inclusion 
in this issue of The Educational Record. Further discussion of the 
terminology problems raised in the January issue will be helpful to the 
Committee on Standards. — ^Editor, 
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we must show a definite adjectival ending. We have, there- 
fore, created without necessity a very awkward word “cur- 
ricular” which we are proceeding to use in very awkward 
combinations. 

On the other hand, the argument for “extra-curriculum" 
is based on sound and satisfactory reasoning. It is well 
known that the English language permits nouns in form to 
be used freely as adjectives without the adoption of any new 
ending. Nothing is more common than such phrases as 
"college life,” “school problems,” “student failures,” 
“faculty changes,” “curriculum studies,” etc. In many 
cases the use of the noun as an adjective gives a peculiar 
meaning which is better understood than would be the 
similar phrase using a well established adjectival form. 
Thus “college life” is a clearer phrase than “collegiate life,” 
and “school problems” is better undemtood than “scholastic 
problems.” In similar manna* the college world would 
easily understand the phrase “curriculum changes,” but 
there never has been a time when it would have accepted 
the phrase “curricular changes.” 

The validity of this tise of the word “ curriculum,” which 
cannot be questioned, is our strongest argument for the word 
“extracurriculum” as a contrasting adjective. The use of 
the plural “extracurricula” is merely an indication of the 
uncertainty with which we have floundered about, trying 
to make a selection from three words without a clear analysis 
of the operation. Erom all that has been said the weight 
of the argument favors “extra-curriculum.” No doubt we 
shall continue to meet the other expr^sion “ extra-curricular,” 
and it may be assumed that there will be a growing tendency 
to use the adjective “curricular.” The feelings of the purist 
will be hurt in this process, but the development of words 
and phrases in the English language has generally proceeded 
without much consideration for the feelings of either gram- 
marians or purists. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that 
college catalogs and college literature will maintain a prefer- 
ence for a form that can be sla^ngly defended. 

J. H. Kirkland. 



Accredited Higher Institutions 

I N 1924 the American Council on Education approved and 
published two reports of its Committee on Standards, 
recommending uniform standards as ciiteria for accredit- 
ing colleges, teacher-traioing institutions and junior colleges. 
Since then the various regional associations have worked 
continuously on this problem, have revised their respective 
lists each year and are gradually working toward uniform 
standards. Therefore, the list of accredited higher institu- 
tions published by the Council in 1925 is incomplete. 

The following list is merely a compilation as of April 1, 
1927, of the lists of the established accrediting agencies; 
namely, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

It will be noted that the four regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools just mentioned cover among 
them the entire United States with the exception of New 
England and the far southwest. Hence institutions in 
those two regions would not appear in the following list 
unless they appear on the list of the Association of American 
Universities, which is a national list. 

The American Council on Education has printed as a 
separate pamphlet its recommendations concerning standards 
for accrediting higher institutions. Copies of this pam- 

phlet and of the accompanying list will be sent without 
charge on request addressed to the office of the Council, 

ALABAMA 

Name of InslUuUon Location 

Alabama College for Women Montevallo 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 

Birmingham-Southern College Birmingham 

Howard College Birmingham 
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Name of Instiluiion 
Jvidson College 
Spiiinghill College 
University of Alabama 


Location 

Marion 

Springhill 

University 


AKIZONA 

University of Arizona Tucson 


Hendrix College 
Ouachita College 
University of Arkansas 


ABKAKSAS 

Conway 

Arkadelphia 

Fayetteville 


CALIFOKNIA 


California Institute of Technology 

Pasadena 

Dominican College of Saa Rafa^ 

Saa Rafael 

Mills College 

Oakland 

Occidental College 

Los Angeles 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

Stanford University 

Stanford University 

University of California 

Berkeley 

University of Redlands 

Redlands 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 

COLORADO 

Colorado Agriculture College 

Fort Collins 

Colorado College 

Colorado Springs 

Loretto Heights Collie 

Denver 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 

University of Denver 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut College for Women 

New London 

Trinity College 

Hartford 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown 

Yale University 

New Haven 

DELAWARE 

University of Delaware 

Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University of Amfsrica 
Geoi-ge Washington Universaty 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 
Trinity College 


Washington, 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Washington, 


PfiQQO 
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Fl^RlDA 


Name of Institution 

Location 

Florida State College for Women 

Tallahassee 

Southern College 

Lakeland 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 

GEORGIA 

Agnes Scott College 

Decatur 

Emory University 

Oxford 

Georgia School of Technology 

Atlanta 

Georgia State College for Women 

Milledgeville 

La Grange College 

La Grange 

Mercer University 

Macon 

Shorter College for Women 

Rome 

University of Georgia 

Athens 

Wesleyan College 

Macon 

HAWAII 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, T. H. 

IDAHO 

College of Idaho 

Caldwell 

University of Idaho 

Moscow 

ItXINOlS 

Armoiu- Institute of Technology 

Chicago 

Augustana College and Tlieological 

Seminary 

Rock Island 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

Peoria 

Carthage College 

Carthage 

De Paul University 

Chicago 

Eureka College 

Eureka 

Illinois College 

Jaclmonville 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Bloomington 

Illinois Woman's College 

Jacksonville 

James Millikin University 

Decatur 

Knox College 

Galesburg 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Forest 

Lewis Institute 

Chicago 

Loyola University 

Cliicago 

Monmouth College 

Monmouth 

North Central College 

Naperville 

Northwestern University 

Evanston 

Rockford College 

Rockford 
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Name of InsHtuUott Location 


Rosary College 

River Forest 

Shuttle College - 

Alton 

University of Chicago 

Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 

Wheaton College 

Wheaton 

IMOIANA 

Bntler University 

Indianapolis 

De Panw University 

Greencastle 

Earlham College 

Richmond 

Franklin College of Indiana 

Franlclin 

Hanover College 

Hanover 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 

Purdne University 

Lafayette 

Rose Polyteclinic Institute 

Terre Haute 

St. Mary's College 

Notre Dame 

St. Mary of the Woods College 

St. Mary of the Woods 

University of Notre Dame dii Lac 

Notre Dame 

Wabash College 

Crawfordsville 

IOWA 


Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 

Columbia College of Dubuque 

Dttbuque 

Cornell College 

Mt. Vernon 

Drake University 

Des Moines 

Grinnell College 

Grirmell 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts 

Ames 

Iowa Wesleyan College 

Mt. Pleasant 

Luther College 

Decorah 

Momingside College 

Sioux City 

Mt. St. Joseph College 

Dubuque 

Parsons College 

Fairfield 

Penn College 

Oskaloosa 

St. Ambrose College 

Davenport 

Simpson College 

Indianola 

University of Dubuque 

Dubuque 

University of Iowa 

Iowa City 

KANSAS 

Baker University 

Baldwin 

College of Emporia 

Emporia 

Kansas State Agriculttrral CoH^e 

Manhattan 

Municipal Uuniversity of Wichita 

Wichita 
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Name oj InsHtuUon 

Location 

Ottawa University 

Ottawa 

St. Benedict's College 

Atchison 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Mary's 

Southwestern College 

Winfield 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence 

Washburn College 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Berea College 

Berea 

Centre College of Kentucky 

Danville 

Georgetown College 

Georgetown 

Transylvania College 

I^exington 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington 

University of Louisville 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

Centenary College of Louisiana 

Shreveport 

Louisiana College 

Pineville 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge 

Newcomb College 

New Orleans 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

I^ayette 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

New Orleans 

MAINE 


Bates College 

Lewiston 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Colby College 

Waterville 

University of Maine 

Orono 


MARYIAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland Baltimore 


Goucher College 
Hood College 
Johns Hoplnns University 
Morgan College 
Mt. St. Mary’s College 
St. John's College 
University of Maryland 
Washington College 
Western Maryland College 

Amherst College 
Boston College 
Boston University 


Baltimore 
Frederick 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Bmmitsburg 
Annapolis 
College Park 
Chestertown 
Westminster 

IfASSACRUSBTTS 

Amherst 

Boston 

Boston 
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Name of InsUtulion 

Location 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

Amherst 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge 

Mt. Holyoke College 

South iTadley 

Radcliffe College 

Cambridge 

Simmons College 

Boston 

Smith College 

Northampton 

Tufts College 

Tufts College 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley 

Wheaton College 

Norton 

Williams College 

Williamstown 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

Albion College 

Albion 

Alma College 

Alma 

Battle Creek College 

Battle Creek 

College of the City of Detroit 

Detroit 

Hillsdale College of Michigan 

Hillsdale 

Hope College 

Holland 

Kalamazoo College 

Kalamazoo 

Marygrove College 

Detroit 

Michigan State College of Agriculture 

and Applied Science 

Bast Lansing 

Michigan College of Mines 

Houghton 

University of Detroit 

Detroit 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 

MINNESOTA 

Carleton College 

Northfield 

College of St. Catherine 

St . Paul 

College of St. Teresa 

Winona 

College of St. Thomas 

St, Paul 

Concordia College 

Moorhead 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

St. Peter 

Hamliite University 

St. Paul 

Macalester College 

St. Paul 

St, Olaf College 

Northfield 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Millsaps College 

Jackson 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 

College 

A. and M. College 



Accredited Highbk Institutions 


Name of InslUubion 

Location 

Mississippi College 

Ctinton 

Mississippi State College for Women 

Columbus 

Mississippi Woman’s College 

Hattiesbuig 

University of Mississippi 

University 

MISSOURI 

Central College 

Fayette 

Culver-Stockton College 

Canton 

Drury College 

Springfield 

Lindenwood College 

St. Charles 

Missouri Valley College 

Marshall 

Missouri Wesleyan College 

Cameron 

Park College 

Parkville 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 

Washington University 

St. Louis 

Webster College for Women 

Webster Groves 

Westminster College 

Pulton 

William Jewell College 

Liberty 


MONTANA 

Montana State College Bozeman 

State University of Montana Mi^ula 


KESRASKA 


Creighton University Omaha 

Doane College Crete 

Hastings College Hastings 

Nebraska Wesleyan University Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Lincoln 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIBE 

Dartmouth College Hanover 

University of New Hampshire Durham 

New je»sev 

College of St. Elizabeth Convent Station 

Georgian Court College I^al^wood 

Princeton University Princeton 

Rutgers University New Brunswick 

Stevens Institute of Technology Hoboiea 
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NEW 3k£EXlC0 


Name of InsUtuUoH 

Location 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts 

State College 

State Uruversity of New Mexico 

AlbuQuerque 

NEW 

yohk; 

Adelphi College of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Alfred Uruversity 

Alfred 

Barnard College 

New York City 

Canisius College of Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Clarkson School of Technology 

Potsdam 

Colgate University 

Hamilton 

College of the City of New York 

New York City 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on the Hud- 

son 

New York City 

College of New Rochelle 

New Rochelle 

College of the Sacred Heart 

New York City 

Columbia University 

New York City 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

Elmira College 

Elmira 

Pordham, University 

Fordham 

Hamilton College 

Clinton 

Hobart College 

Geneva 

Hunter College of the City of New York New York City 

Manhattan College 

New York City 

New York University 

New York City 

Niagara University 

Niagara 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Troy 

Skidmore College 

Saratoga Springs 

St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary St. Bonaventure 

St. John's College 

Brooklyn 

St. Lawrence University 

Canton 

St, Stephen's College 

Annandale 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse 

Union College 

Schenectady 

United States Military Academy 

West Point 

University of Buffalo 

Buffalo 

University of Rochester 

Rochester 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

Wells College 

Aurora 

William Smith College 

Geneva 
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NORTH CABOUNA 


iVawe 0/ Institution 

Location 

Davidson College 

Davidson 

Duke University 

Durham 

Elon College 

Elon 

Greensboro College 

Greensboro 

Guilford College 

Guilford College 

Meredith College 

Raleigh 

North Carolina College for Women 

Greensboro 

Queens College 

Charlotte 

Salem College 

Winston-Salem 

University o£ North Carolina 

Chapel HiU 

Wake Forest College 

Wake Forest 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Jamestown College 

Jamestown 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Agricultural College 

University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks 

OHIO 


Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Baldwin Wallace College 

Berea 

Capital University 

Columbus 

Case School of Applied Science 

Cleveland 

College of Wooster 

Wooster 

Denison University 

Gran^lle 

Heidelberg College 

Tiffin 

Hiram College 

Hiram 

John Carroll University 

Cleveland 

Kenyon College 

Gambler 

Lake Erie College 

Painesville 

Marietta College 

Marietta 

Miami University 

Oxford 

Mt. Union College 

Alliance 

Municipal University of Akron 

Akron 

Muskingum College 

New Concord 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin 

Ohio State University 

Colxunbus 

Ohio University 

Athens 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Delaware 

Otterbein University 

Westerville 

St. Xavier College 

Cincinnati 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

University of the City of Toledo 

Toledo 
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Name of InsUiuUon 

Location 

Western College for Women 

Oxford 

Western Reserve University 

Cleveland 

Wittenberg College 

Springfield 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklalioma Agriculture and Mechanical 

College 

Stillwater 

Oklahoma College for Women 

Ohickasha 

Phillips University 

Enid 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 

OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College 

Corvallis 

Pacific University 

Forest Grove 

Reed College 

Portland 

University of Oregon 

Eugene 

Willamette University 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College 

Myerstown 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr 

Bucknoll University 

Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Pittsburgh 

Dicl<mson College 

Carlisle 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Lancaster 

Geneva College 

Beaver Palls 

Gettysburg College 

Gettysburg 

Grove City College 

Grove City 

Haverford College 

Haverford 

Juniata College 

Hiurtingdon 

Lafay'ette College 

Easton 

Lebanon Valley College 

Annville 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln University 

Marywood College 

Scranton 

Moravian College and Theological Semi- 

nary 

Bethlehem 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown 

Pennsylvania College for Women 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania State College 

State College 

St. Joseph College 

Philadelphia 

St. Vincent College 

Beatty 

Seton Hill College 

Greensburg 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 
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Nawe of Institution 

Location 


Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Thiel College 

Greenville 


University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


University of Pittsbitrgh 

Pittsburgh 


Ursinus College 

Collegeville 


Villanova College 

Villanova 


Washington and Jefferson College 

Washington 


Westminster College 

New Wilmington 


Wilson College 

Chambersbuig 


SHOOS ISLANO 


Brown University 

Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chicora College for Women 

Columbia 


Coker College 

Hartsville 


College of Charleston 

Charleston 


Columbia College 

Columbia 


Converse College 

Spartanburg 


Erskine College 

I>ue West 


Furman University 

Greenville 


Lander College 

Greenwood 


Presbyterian College of South Carolina Clinton 


The Citadel 

Charleston 


University of South Carolina 

Columbia 


Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 


Wofford College 

Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dakota Wesleyan University 

Mitchell 


Huron College 

Huron 


South Dakota State College of Agricul- 


ture and Mechanic Arts 

Brookings 


South Dakota State School of Mines 

Rapid City 


University of South Dakota 

Vermillion 


Yankton College 

Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


Maryville College 

Maryville 


Southwestern 

Memphis 


Tusculum College 

Greenville 


University of Chattanooga 

Chattanooga 


University of the South 

Sewanee 


University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 


Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 
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TEXAS 


Name of Institution 

Location 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 

Texas 

College Station 

Baylor College for Women 

Belton 

Baylor University 

Waco 

College of Industrial Arts 

Denton 

Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio 

Our Lady of the Lake College 

San Antonio 

Kice Institute 

Houston 

Southwestern University 

Georgetown 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 

Texas Christian University 

Port Worth 

Trinity University 

Waxahachie 

Univer&ity of Texas 

Austin 

UTAH 


Brigham Young University 

Provo 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 

Utah Agricultural College 

Logan 

VERMONT 

Middlebury College 

Middlebury 

University of Vermont 

Biirlington 

VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College 

Bridgewater 

College of William and Mary in Virginia Williamsburg 

Emory and Henry College 

Emory 

Hampden-Sidney College 

Hamp den- Sidney 

Randolph-Macon College for Men 

Ashland 

Randolph-Macon Woman's CoU^e 

Lynchburg 

Sweet Briar College 

Sweet Briar 

University of Richmond 

Richmond 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 

Virginia Military InsUtute 

Lexington 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Blacksburg 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 


WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound Tacoma 

State College of Washington Pullman 

University of Washington Seattle 

Whitman College Walla Walla 
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WEST VIRGIKIA. 

Name of Institnlion Location- 

Bethany College Bethany 

West Virginia University * Morgantown 

West Virginia Wesleyan Collie Biickhannon 


Beloit College 
Carroll College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
St. Mary’s College 
University of Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 

Beloit 

Waukesha 

Appleton 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Prairie du Chien 

Madison 


WYOMING 

University of Wyoming Laramie 


Teachers* Colleges 

COLORADO 

Colorado State Teachers’ College Greeley 

Western State College of Colorado Gunnison 

IDAHO 

State Normal School Albion 

State Normal School Lewiston 


ILUNOIS 

Illinois State Normal University Normal 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College Charleston 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege De Kalb 

Southern Illinois State Normal Univ. Carbondale 
Western Illinois State Teachers' College Macomb 

INDIANA 

Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute 

IOWA 

Iowa State Teachers’ College Cedar Falls 
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KANSAS 

Name of hvsiiUiHon Location 

Fort Hayes Normal School Fort Hayes 

State Manual Train. Norm. School Pittsburgh 
State Normal School Emporia 


KENTUCKy 

Western Kentucky Teachers’ Collie Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 

Loixiaiana State Normal College Natchitoches 


MICHIGAN 


Central Michigan Normal School 
Detroit Teachers' College 
Michigan State Normal College 
Northern State Normal School 
Western State Normal School 


Mount Pleasant 

Detroit 

Ypsilanti 

Marquette 

Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 

State Teachers' College Moorhead 

State Teachers' College Winona 

St. Cloud State Teachers’ College St. Cloud 


MISSOURI 


Central Mo. State Teadiers* College 
Garris Teachers’ College 
Northwest Mo. State Teachers' Coll. 
State Teachers’ College 
Southeast Mo, State Teachers’ Coll. 
Southwest Mo. State Teachers’ Coll. 
Teachers College 


Wan'ensburg 
St. Louis 
Maryville 
Kirksville 
Cape Girardeau 
Springfield 
Kansas City 


State Normal School 


MONTANA 

Dillon 


NEBRASKA 

State Normal School and Teachers' Col- 
lege Chadron 

State Normal School and Teaxihers' Col- 
lege Kearney 

State Normal School and Teachers' Col- 
lege Pent 

State Normal School and Teachers’ Col- 
lege Wayne 



Accredited Higher Institutions 


NEW YORK 

Name of iHstiiuiion Localioit 

New York State College for Teachers Albany 


State Normal School 
State Teachers’ College 
Teachers College 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Mayville 
Valley City 
Minot 


OHIO 


Qevelatid School of Education 
State Normal College 
State Normal College 
State Normal College of Ohio Univ. 
Teachers’ College of Miami Univ. 


Cleveland 
Bowling Green 
Kent 
Athens 
Oxford 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State Teachers' College 
East Central State Teachers' Collie 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College 
Northwestern State Teachers' College 
Southeastern State Teachers’ Collie 
Southwestern State Teachers* College 


Edmond 

Ada 

Tablequah 

Alva 

Durant 

Weatherford 


State Normal School 


OREGON 

Monmouth 


SOOTH DAKOTA 

Northern Norm, and Indus. School Aberdeen 

State Normal School Madison 

TENNESSEE 

George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingharn 
Centralia 
Cheney 
Eilensburg 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marshall College Huntington, W. Va. 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute Institute, W. Va. 


State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 
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WISCONSIN 

Nami of Institution Location 

State Normal School Superior 

Junior Colleges 


ALABAMA 


Marion Institute 

Marion 


ARKANSAS 

Central Jimior College 

Conway 


COLORADO 

Regis College 

Denver 


GEORGIA 

Junior College of Augusta 

Augusta 


IDAHO 

Idaho Technical Institute 

Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 

Broadview College 

La Grange 

Crane Junior College 

Chicago 

Elmhurst College 

Elmhurst 

Prances Shimer School 

Mount Can*oI 

Joliet Junior College 

Joliet 

Monticello Seminaiy 

Godfrey 

Morton Junior College 

Cicero 

Y. M. C. A. School of Liberal Arts Chicago 


IOWA 

Graceland College 

Lamoni 

Mason City Junior College 

Mason City 


MICHIGAN 

Bay City Junior College 

Bay City 

Detroit Junior Collie 

Detroit 


Emmanuel Missionary College Berrien Springs 

Grand Rapids Junior Collie Grand Rapids 

Highland Park Junior Collie Highland Park 



Accredited Higher Institutions 

MINNESOTA 


Nam of 

Locath» 

Hibbing Junior College 

Hibhing 

Rochester Junior College 

Rochester 

Virginia Junior College 

Virginia 


MISSISSJPW 

Gulf Park College 

Gulfport 


VISSOURl 

Christian College 

Columbia 

Junior College of Kansas 

Kansas City 

Kemper Military School 

Boonville 

The Prindpia 

St. Louis 

St, Joseph Junior College 

St. Joseph 

Stephens Junior College 

Columbia 

WiUiam Woods College 

Fulton 


MONTANA 

Mt. St. Charles College 

Helena 


NEBRASKA 

Union College 

College View 

NOBTH CAROLINA 

Mars Hill College 

Mars HiU 


OKLAHOMA 

Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College Miami 


TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Wesleyan College Athens 

John Tarleton Agricultural CoU^e Stephenville 

vnciNiA 


SuUins College 


Bristol 



Psychological Examinations lor 
College Freshmen 

C OMPLETE returns for the 192^ edition of psycho- 
logical examination have not yet been received, and 
it has not even been possible to prepare norms 
including all the reports which have come in. The norms 
given in the following tables are for about 5,200 students in 
26 colleges. The reports are coming in steadily, and it is 
intended to publish more complete norms in a later issue of 
the Educational Record. The data covered by the 
norms given here are extensive enough to be reliable and 
will afford a valid basis for comparison of scores in one 
college with a large group of college freshmen. 

In addition to these norms for each separate test in the 
1926 edition, Table 8 gives the percentile ranks for various 
gross scores. A single index of a student’s performance in 
the examination is given by the percentile rank of his gross 
score rather than by a combination of his ranks in the sepa- 
rate tests. 

SCORING METHODS 

A few points in the methods of scoring the tests should be 
made clear, although the scoring has been direct and uncom- 
plicated, 

No Corrections for Errors.— The score in each' test is simply 
the number of right answers or, in the case of the 1926 edi- 
tion, the number of rigl^t answers multiplied by a constant. 
No correction is made for wrong answers in any of the tests. 

Median Percentile Scores , — School administrators are often 
interested to know a single score for the whole examination 
rather than separate scores in all the tests. Since the tests 
are of unequal length it is not possible to add the raw scores 
directly, and the use of tiie median percentile rank as a 
single score was recommended for the 1924 and for the 1925 
editions of the examination. 
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Profile Charts . — Charts showing the percentile standing of 
a student in each test and arranged so that similar tests were 
adjacent to each other were used with the 1924 examination. 
Such a method was of more value in educational guidance 
than as a means of obtaining a single rating on a’ student. 

Gross Scores . — ^AH the tests in the 1926 edition have been 
used in previous examinations and are comparable in diffi- 
culty with former tests. The weightings for the separate 
scores in the 1926 examination are based on the distributions 
obtained in former tests as follows. The standard deviation 
was calculated for each distiibulion. The weighting multi- 
pliers are proportional to the reciprocals of the standard 
deviations (some approximations being used in order to 
make all the multipliers integral). It is believed that the 
gross score obtained by multiplying each test score by a given 
constant and adding the products is a useful one, and a pre- 
liminary study has shown it to be practically as diagnostic 
of school success as a score obtained by the method of partial 
correlation. If a single rank of Ihe student is desired, the 
percentile rank of the gmss score should be used rather than 
the median percentile rank. 


Table 1.— Opposites Test (1926) 

Frequency Table and PercenUle Hanks for 5,190 Students in 26 Colleges 
Average Score “ 21,15 


Percentile 


Score 

Frequency 

Perc^tile 

Rank 

Score 

0 

394 

.038 

42 

3 

159 

.091 

45 

6 

310 

.136 

48 

9 

410 

.206 

51 

12 

478 

.291 

54 

IS 

458 

.382 

57 

18 

433 

.467 

60 

21 

395 

.547 

63 

24 

389 

.622 

66 

27 

326 

.692 

69 

30 

322 

.754 

72 

33 

250 

.809 

75 

36 

196 

.852 

78 

39 

155 

.886 

81 
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Table 2.— Pbotesbs Test (1926) 

Freguency TaUe and PercenUle Ranks for S,I94 Students in 26 CclUios 
Average Score « 23.52 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

1 Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

0 

m 

.016 


501 

.735 

4 

258 

.058 


429 

.825 

8 , 

m 

.120 

40 

297 

.895 

12 

506 

.207 

44 

201 

.943 

16 

501 

.304 

48 

126 

.974 

20 

581 

.408 

52 

44 

.991 

24 

555 

.517 

56 

22 

.997 

28 

604 

.629 

60 

5 

.999 


Table ^.—Arithmetic Test (1926) 

Fre^umy Table and Percentile Ranks for 5,198 Students in 26 Colleges 
Average Score «* 28.54 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

0 

50 

.048 

44 

256 

.852 

4 

ISl 

.024 

48 

195 

.895 

8 

250 

.062 

52 

ISO 

.928 

12 

371 

.122 

56 


.953 

16 

504 

.207 

60 


.971 

20 

514 

.305 

64 

45 

.983 

24 

612 

.413 

68 

32 

.991 

23 

526 

.522 

72 

20 

.996 

32 

532 

,624 

76 

9 

.998 

36 

442 

.718 

80 

4 

.999 

40 

348 

.794 
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Table 4.— Artificial Lasguage Test (192$) 

Frequency Table and Percentile Ranks for 5,207 Students in 26 Colleies 
Average Score =■ 24,11 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Ranlf 

S&>re 


Percentile 

jRanlf 

0 

53 

.005 

38 

89 

.878 

1 

19 

.012 

39 

68 

.893 

2 

24 

.016 

40 

57 

.90S 

3 

43 , 

.023 

41 

57 

.916 

4 

46 

.031 

42 

55 

.927 

5 

52 

.041 

43 

54 

.937 

6 

60 

.051 

44 

30 

.945 

7 

56 

.062 

45 

25. 

.950 

S 

76 

.075 

46 

24 

.955 

9 

59 

.088 

47 

7 

,958 

10 

71 

.101 

48 

11 

.960 

11 

104 

.117 

49 

16 

.962 

U 

97 

.137 

SO 

21 

.966 

13 

108 

.156 

51 

29 

.971 

14 

119 

.178 

52 

24 

.976 

15 

143 

.203 

S3 

20 

.980 

16 

230 

.239 

54 

10 

.983 

17 

237 

.284 

55 

7 

.985 

18 

244 

.330 

56 

7 

.986 

19 

211 

.374 

57 

6 

.987 

20 

175 

.411 

58 

7 

.988 

21 

158 

.443 

59 

7 

.990 

22 

154 

.473 

60 

7 

.991 

23 

169 

,504 

61 


.992 

24 

185 

.538 

62 


.993 

25 

182 

.573 

63 


.994 

26 

177 

.608 

64 

5 

.995 

27 

167 

.641 

65 


.996 

28 

152 

.671 

66 


.996 

29 

124 

.698 

67 


.997 

30 

125 

.722 

68 

2 

.997 

31 

104 

.744 

69 

4 

.998 

32 

119 

.765 

70 

1 

.998 

33 

118 

.788 

71 

1 

.999 

34 

106 

.809 

72 

3 

.999 

35 

91 

.828 

73 

2 

.999 

36 

93 

.846 

74 

2 

.999 

37 

75 

.862 
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Table 5.— Number Completion Test (1926) 

Frequency Table and PercenlUe Ranks for 5,207 Sludenls in 26 Colleges 
Average Score »* 18.76 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Rank 

0 

473 

.045 

26 

263 

,708 

2 

157 

.106 

28 

282 

.761 

4 

165 

.137 

30 

249 

,812 

6 

179 

.170 

32 

210 

.856 

8 

217 

.208 

34 

147 

,890 

10 

267 

.254 

36 

159 

.919 

12 

265 

.305 

38 

112 

.945 

14 

31S 

.361 

40 

93 

.965 

16 

282 

.418 

42 

65 

.980 

18 

308 

.475 

44 

35 

.990 

20 

348 

.538 

46 

23 

.995 

22 

296 

.600 

48 

13 

.999 

24 

284 

.656 





Table 6.— Completion Test (1926) 

Frequency Table and Percentile Ranks for 5,203 Students in 26 Colleges 
Average Score « 20.41 
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Table 7.— Analogies Test (1926) 


Frequency Table and Percentile Ranks for 5,220 Students in 26 Colleges 
Average Score = 20.67 


Score 

Frequency 

P^eotile 

Rank 



Percentile 

Rank 

0 

146 

.014 

21 

167 

.468 

1 

34 

.031 

22 

184 

.501 

2 

42 

.039 

23 

202 

.538 

3 

69 

.049 

24 

174 

.574 

4 

62 

.062 

25 

217 

.612 

5 

103 

.078 

26 

186 

.650 

6 

114 

.098 

27 

170 

.684 

7 

105 

.119 

28 

186 

.719 

8 

105 

.139 

29 

187 

.754 

9 

112 

.160 

30 

191 

.791 

10 

94 

.180 

31 

224 

.830 

11 

134 

.202 

32 

239 

.875 

12 

102 

.224 

33 

156 

.912 

13 

116 

.245 

34 

128 

.940 

14 

119 

.268 

35 

77 

.959 

IS 

127 

.29'! 

36 

82 

.975 

16 

134 

.316 

37 

48 

.987 

17 

137 

.342 

38 

31 

.995 

18 

173 

.372 

39 

5 

.998 

19 

163 

.404 

40 

8 

.999 

20 

167 

.436 





Table 8.— Gross Scores on Test (1926 Edjtiok) 


Frequency Table and Percentile Ranks for 5,137 Students in 26 Colleges 
Average Sa>re » 156.64 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

1 Rank 

0-9 

0 


10-19 

8 

mWm 

20-29 

18 


30- 39 

34 

■JB 

40- 49 

79 


50- 59 

10,0 


60- 69 

136 

.060 

70- 79 

178 

.090 

80- 89 

229 

.130 

90- 99 

225 1 

.174 1 

100-109 

268 

.222 1 

110-119 

267 

.274 

120-129 

268 

.326 

130-139 

337 

.385 

140-149 

274 

.445 

150-159 

302 

.501 

160-169 

299 

.559 

170-179 

343 

.622 

180-189 

275 

.682 

190-199 

258 

.734 


Score 


j Percentile 

1 Rank 

200-209 

243 

.782 

210-219 

213 

.827 

220-229 

169 

1 .864 

230-239 

128 

1 .893 

240-249 

126 

.918 

250-259 

85 

.938 

260-269 

69 

.953 

270-279 

51 

.965 

280-289 i 

46 

.974 

290-299 i 

33 

.982 

300-309 1 

27 

.988 

310-319 1 


.992 

320-^29 


.994 

330-339 


.997 

340-^349 , 


.998 

350-359 


.999 

360-369 


.999 

370-379 


.999 

380-389 

2 1 

.999 
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EQUIVALENT SCORES 

It is sometimes desirable to compare the performance of 
one class with the succeeding class. This is occasionally of 
considerable interest, but, unless the tests are standardized 
so as to be directly equivalent in their scores, this cannot be 
done without some approximations. Since it is probably 
true that the fifty or sixty thousand students who have taken 
the American Council tests each year are of practically the 
'same average ability, it is a sound procedure to equate the 
scores of successive tests on the basis of equivalent percentile 
ranks. This assumes that the tests are used as measures of 
the same ability. The procedure, of course, should not be 
used when the inter-test correlatioii is low because then 
different functions are being measured. 

As an example of the procedure for determining equivalent 
scores, we may select the two Completion tests, 1924 edition 
and the 1925 edition. In Table 9 a set of percentile ranks is 
tabulated in the first column. The corresponding scores in 
the two Completion tests are listed in the second and third 
columns. A table of this form can readily be prepared from 
the tables of norms of performance. Since there were four 
tests in the 1924 and 1925 editions which measure practically 
the same function, the tabulation lias been made for these 


Table 9.— Complbtion Test 


Percen- 

tile 

Score 
in 1924 
Edition 

Score 
in 1925 
Edition 

Percen- 

tile 

Score 
in 1924 
Edition 


99 

32.5 

26.8 

40 

13.3 

8.9 

95 

27.5 

22.1 

30 

11.5 

7.4 

90 

24.7 

19.2 

20 

9.S 

5.9 

80 

21.3 

16.0 

10 

7.0 

4.1 

70 

18.8 

13.8 

5 

5.0 

2.8 

60 

16.8 

12.0 

1 

2.0 

1.0 

SO 

IS.O 

10.4 
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four tests. These four tests are Completion, Opposites, 
Artificial Language, and Arithmetic. Equivalent scores 
for the two editions may be read directly from Table 10. 
Similar tables for other comparisons may be prepared in a 
similar manner. 

A good description of the methods of determining corre- 
sponding test scores may be found in Otis, “Statistical 
Method in Educational Measurement,’* Chapter 10. 


Tabu 10.— Equivalent Scores ih 1924 and 1925 Editions 


CompletloQ 

Opposit€3 

Artificial 

Language 

Arithmetio 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

32.7 

M. HI 

19.8 

22 


57 

15.6 

18 

31.7 

w illil 

19.0 

21 


55 

14.2 

17 

30.6 


18.2 

20 

Biiiifcl 

53 

13.0 

16 

29,6 

24.0 

17.4 

19 

S 8.0 

51 

11.8 

15 

28.6 

23.0 

16.6 

18 

55.5 

49 

10.8 

14 

27.5 

22.0 

15.8 

17 

53.0 

47 

9.8 

13 

26.6 

21.0 

14.9 

16 

SO.S 

45 

8.8 

12 

25.6 

20.0 

13.9 

IS 

48.2 

43 

7.8 

11 

24.6 

19.0 

13.0 

14 

44.7 

41 

6.9 

10 

23.4 

18.0 

12.1 

13 

41.7 

39 

6.0 

9 

22.4 

17.0 

11.2 

12 

39.5 

37 

5.2 

8 

21.4 

16.0 

10.3 

11 

37.2 

3 S 

4.3 

7 

20.2 

15.0 

9.3 

10 

34.7 

33 

3.6 

6 

19.1 

14.0 

8.4 

9 

32.5 


2.8 

5 

18.0 

13.0 

7.4 

8 

30.2 

29 

2.1 

4 

16.8 

12.0 

6.4 


28.0 

27 

1.4 

3 

IS . 7 

11.0 

5.5 


25.7 

25 

.8 

2 

14.6 

10.0 

4.5 


23.2 

23 

.2 

1 

13.4 

9.0 

3.6 


21.5 

21 



12.2 

8.0 

2.7 


19.2 

19 



11.0 

7.0 

1.8 


16.5 

17 



9.7 

6.0 

.9 

1 

14.0 

IS 



8.3 




12.0 

13 



6.9 

4.0 



10.0 

11 



5.6 

3.0 



8.2 

9 



3.7 

2.0 



6.7 

7 



2.0 

1,0 



4.5 

5 







2.2 

3 







0 

1 
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RELIABILITY OP THE TESTS 

A study of the reliability of the test scores was made for 
the 1925 edition of the test. Two hundred and fifty papers 
were marked separately for the scores in even-numbered and 
in odd-numbered questions for each test. Coefficients of 
reliability were then calculated by means of the Spearman- 
Brown formula and the following results given in Table 11 
obtained. These results show a high reliability. 


Tadle U.— Reliability of 1926 Edition 


Test Score 

Opposites Test 

Proverbs Test 

Arithmetic Teat 

Artificial Language Test. 
Number Completion Test 

Completion Test 

Analogies Test 

Gross Score 


Coejjiciettt of Relkhility 
(Spearmati'Brown formido) 

828 

711 

845 

979 

924 

805 

966 

959 


PREDICTIVE VALUE 

A more comprehensive study has been made of the pre* 
dictive value of the 1925 edition. Correlations have been 
computed for more colleges, and in addition a single score 
has been calculated for the whole test, making it possible 
to give a more reliable single figure for the predictive value 
of the total examination. The method of determining these 
total scores was explained in the section on "Scoring 
Methods," 

Table 12 shows the correlations calculated for the 1925 
edition, 
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Table 12.— The Predictive Value op the 1925 Examination 
Coefficients of Correlation Between Test Scores and Freshman Scholarships 


College 


f 

<3 


1 

Analogies I 

a 

1 

1 

i 


I 








■■I 




137 

.299 

.347 


mill 






mill 

.170 

.492 

.459 

.444 

.248 

.245 

.410 

.337 

.319 

.446 

.176 

.326 

.407 

.377 

.335 

.189 

.299 

,354 

.329 

.261 

.142 

.446 

.318 

.381 

.198 

,293 

.338 

.361 

.312 

.273 

.199 

.355 

.373 

.368 

.318 

.243 

.472 

.411 

.444 

.353 

.323 

.334 

.411 

.297 

.412 

.358 

.187 

.315 

















.388 


.264 

.246 

HQ 

m 

.231 

.405 





f 












.525 

.383 

.471 

.324 

.341 

.417 

.397 

.350 

.112 

.376 

.361 
.335 
.387 
.373 
• 304 

.388 

.325 

.295 

.298 

.354 

1 

.220 

.310 

.344 

.226 

.052 

.294 

.368 

.313 

.267 

.269 

.472 

.410 

.388 

.371 

.331 

























.372 

.341 

.338 

,284 

.291 

.274 

.295 

.385 


AJlegheftp College. 

Araherat College.. 

Baker Univeraity. . . 

Case School of Applied 
University of Chicago (Liberal 


Science. . 


Arts) 

University of Chicago (Liberal 

Arts) 

University of Chicago (Liberal 

Arts) 

UniversityofChicagofEducation). 

University of Colorado 

Dickinson College 

Hobart (Allege. 

William Smith Collesp 

Massachusetts Agr. College 

Mt. Holyoke ColTeg 


Mt. Holyoko college 

H. Sophie Newcomb College. . . 
University of Now Hampshire 


(Liberal Arts) 

University of New Hampshire 

(Tech.) 

Pomona College 

Pomona College 

Ripon College.. 

Swarthmore College 

Tufts College 

Wells College 

Winona State Teachers College. 

Wittenberg College 

Wittenberg College 

Average CorrelaHona for al! 
schools. 


M W 

M 

M W 
M 

M 

W 


M 
W 
a V 
w 
w 

M W 

M 

M 

W 


303 


REPORTS PROM THE COLLEGES 

Awhersi Colkge, Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. C. H. Toll has made a comparative study of the 
grades earned during the hreshman year by the students who 
were in the highest one-fourth of the class on the basis of 
several tests and by those students who were in the lowest 
one-fourth according to test scores. The table below shows 
the average number of A and B grades per student and the 
average number of E and F grades. There were about 
forty-five students in each group. 
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Teat 

Number of A&B 

1 grades 

1 

Number of E & F 

1 grades 

High 

Quarter 

Low 

Quarter 

High 

Quarter 

Low 

Quarter 

Otis Test 

3.08 


.32 

.53 

Amherst Test (Completion) .... 

2.83 

■IB 

.50 

.56 

Arithmetic (A. C. E.) 

2.31 

1.46 

.50 

.69 

Artificial Language (A. C. E.) . . 

3.25 

i.3S 

.26 

.78 

Opposites (A. C. E,) 

3.46 

1.38 

.30 

.71 

Combined Tests 

3.25 

1.18 

.42 

.75 


Careful inspection of this table indicates that the best 
tests in order are the Opposites Test, the Artificial Language 
Test, the Combined Tests, and the Otis Test. Such a con- 
clusion must be made only with the reservation necessary 
in such a small number of cases and in the absence of data 
on a random sample of the group studied. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Prof. H. B. English reported a Pearson coefficient of corre- 
lation of +.39 between average decile rank and average 
scholarship for a group of upper classmen. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

The following paragraphs are selected from a report 
submitted by Prof. F. G. Davis on the predictive value of 
the 1924 examination. 

Of students rsnking in the lowest quartile of the psychological test 
53 per cent ranked in the low^t quarter of college grades, 31 per cent 
in the third quarter, 14 per cent in second quarter, and only 2 per cent 
in the first quarter. Thus it appears that 84 per cent who were in the 
lowest quarter of the test scores were in the lower half in college grades. 

Students ranking in the third quartile in the tests ranked as follows 
in college grades: 4th quarter 28 per cent; 3d quarter 26 per cent; 2nd 
quarter 34 per cent; 1st quarter 12 per cent. Fifty-four per cent of 
grades made by students ranking in the third quarter of the psycholog- 
ical tests were in the lower half and 46 per cent in the upper half. 
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Students ranking in the second quarter in the test scores ranked as 
follows in college grades: 4th quarter 24 per cent; 3d quarter 22 per 
cent; 2nd quarter 27 per cent; 1st quarter 27 per cent, 

Students ranking in the first quarter in the test scores ranked as fol- 
lows in college grades: 4th quarter 7 per c«it; 3d quarter 8 per cent; 
2nd quarter 16 per cent; 1st quarter 69 per cent. Thus 8S per cent of 
students ranking in the highest quarter in psychological test scores 
ranked in the upper half of their freshman college classes. 

The upper quartile in the test scores is 185. Adding 25 to this making 
210, and taking all test scores above 210, we find that 87 per cent rank 
in the highest quarter in their college classes and 13 per cent rank in 
the second quarter, none of them getting as low as the third quarter. 
Subtracting a like amount from the lower quartile we learn that 80 
per cent rank in the lowest quarter of their class and 20 per cent rank 
in the third quarter, none rising so high as the first half of the group. 

Results at Bucknell lead me to conclude that test results furnish a 
better basis for groupiog or rejection of incoming freshmen than do 
reports from high schools. 

Dropped for Poor Scholarship.— ^tadmts dropped for poor scholar- 
ship stood as follows on the psychological test; 71 per cent ranked in 
the lowest fourth; 12 per cent ranked in the third quarter and 17 per 
cent in the second quarter. This would indicate that the teat should 
be valuable in determining who should not be admitted. 

Artificial Language and foreign language taken in college, r equals 
.48. 

Average score in AverageGradein 

Art. Language For. Language 

40 90-98 

32.5 80-90 

24.1 7CM0 

22.5 60-70 

23 50-60 

19.1 O-SO 

Proverbs and freshman English, r equals .53. 

Arithmetic and freshman mathematics, r equals ,37. 

Grammar and freshman grades in foreign language, r equals .493. 

Opposites and freshman English, r equals .261. 

Completion test and freeman English, r equals .473. 

Case School of Applied Science^ Cleveland, Ohio 

The following quotation is from a letter by Dean Theo. M. 
Pocke: 

I have never written any formal report on your tests, but at the end 
of the first term I compared the rank on the term’s work with the rank 
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on tlie median score on your test and found a coefficient of correlation 
of -I- .60. We had also used the Army test and found a correlation of 
+.48. 

Dean Eocke also sent the following table: 


American CouNai. 




Standing 

Isl guar Ur 

2nd guarUr 

3rd quarter 

4/A quarter 

1st quarter. . . , 


13 

6 

2 

2nd quarter. . . 

11 

16 

9 

9 

3rd quarter. . . 

5 

12 

10 

14 

4th quarter. . . 

2 

6 

21 

20 


Central Michigan Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Professors E. C. Rowe and James Vaughn reported that 
100 students who had a percentile rank of .25 or below in the 
tests earned a total of 57.02 honor points, while 100 students 
who had a percentile rank above .75 earned a total of 228.65 
honor points. 


Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Prof. P. E. Morris reports a coefficient of correlation of 
+.36 between median percentile rank in the nine tests of 
the 1924 edition and final year standing for 147 freshmen. 


Cornell UnimsUy, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof, Paul J. Kruse has made a rather intensive analysis 
of the test results for several groups of students at Cornell 
University. Since his analysis is rather comprehensive, it 
is reproduced here in some detail. The table opposite is a 
summary of his correlations between test scores and average 
first teim scholarship. While first term scholarship is never 
quite 80 stable as a full year’s average scholarship and 
while the correlations for one semester are never so high as 
for a full-year criterion, they are reproduced here with the 
provision that interpretation of these coefficients should be 
adjusted in the light of the one semester criterion. It should 
be noticed that these coeffidents represent separate test 
correlations. The composite or total scores or median per- 
centile scores would probably give coefficients higher than 
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those for the individual tests. In general, it will be seen 
that the diagnostic value tests Analogies I and Number 
Completion run lower than the co^cients for the other 
tests. In general, the two tests wiiii the highest diagnostic 
value are Completion and Arithmetic in the data of Profes- 
sor Kruse. 

The criterion used by Professor Kruse was a weighted 
scholarship attainment.. The numerical equivalent of the 
letter grade for each course was wrighted by the number of 
hours credit. The average number of points for each stu- 
dent so weighted constituted his criterion. In his correla- 
tional analysis, three stud^ts witii serious language difficulty 
were excluded. Since he did not work with the entire fresh- 
man classes, he selected random samples by including all the 
students in Agriculture and in Home Economics, the first 
150 students, alphabetically, in Arts and Sciences, and in 
Engineering. Those studmts who l^t college during the 
first semester were not included in his correlational tables 
because for them there is no available criterion in the form 
of final grades. 


Diagnostic Value of Six Separate Tests (1925 Edition) at 
Cornell XlmvESSiTy 

CorrelaHom between Test Scores and Average First Term Scholarship 



Arts and Sciences 

Agricul- 

ture 

Home Eco- 
nomics 

Engineer* 

mg 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

(Number of 
cases) 

138 

95 

149 

86 

■i 

Completion 

.37 

.41 

.38 

.28 


Arithmetic 

.44 

.43 

.32 

.17 

.44 

Artificial Lan- 
guage 

.34 

.36 

.30 

.39 

.28 

Analogies I : 

.22 

.29 

.16 

.24 

.28 

Number C o m - 
pletion 

.23 ' 

.44 

.30 

.25 

.18 

Opposites.. 

.34 

.40 

.29 

.24 

.31 
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Dickinson CoUege, Carlisle, Pa. 

The first three paragraphs following are quoted from a 
short article on " Intelligence Tests and Their Use at Dickin- 
son” written by Dean M. G. Filler and published in the 
Dickinson Alumnus. 

For two years we have at the invitation of the American Coundl on 
Education used a certain standard test with our Freshmen as soon as 
they hav^ matriculated. We have then compared their college grades 
with the grades made in this test with results that have been both inter- 
esting and helpful. 

The following table summarizes these results for last year’s Freshman 
Class; 


Comparison of Scores in Inteixigencb Test and Grades for 
Freshman Year 








Dropped for 

Left college 


Average for year 

; poor scholar- 

for other 







ship 

reasons 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



1st Fourth of Class 









5 

IS 

mrm 

$ 



3 

2ndPourth of Class 








38 Students. . 

B 

9 

14 

12 


1 

2 

3rd Fourth of Class 

B 

1 






38 Students. . 

H 

4 

13 

11 

1 

9 


4th Fourth of Class 

B 







39 Students. . 

■ 

H 

12 

9 

•• 

15 

2 

153 

s 

29 

49 

1 

37 

1 

25 

1 


Thus it will he seen that every one of the five students securing the 
average of A for the work of the Freeman year was placed in the first 
fourth by the Intelligence Tests, that more than half the twenty-nine 
B students secured place in the first fourth; that all save one of those 
dropped for poor scholarship came from the lower half. 

The scores of 27 students who dropped out of school were 
compared with the scores of 166 students who remained in 
school. A weighted score for the aght tests was used. The 
average score of those students who dropped out was 186.8, 
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while the average score of those remaining in school was 
229.6. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Prof. E. B. Hatper writes, “ I obtained a coefficient of corre- 
lation of .43 between, the first semester grades and the summed 
percentile ranks on the 8 tests, The letter grades used by 
the college were reduced to numerical equivalents and the 
Pearson coefficient calculated.*’ 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
pTot A. C. Watson reports that the correlation between 
test scores in the 1924 edition and scliolarship standing at 
the end of the first s^nester was very nearly .70. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dean J. G. Bloomhour has furnished the following results 
of the 1924 edition of the Psychological Examination. 

One hundred and forty students took the test, and a 
comparison was made of the scholarship records of the 
highest one-fifth and the lowest one-fifth according to test 
scores. The scholarship records are for the whole freshman 
year. 

Highest 1/5 of the ct<iss—28 students 
21 or 75 per cent pass 30 semester hours of work or more. 

27 or 96.4 per cent pass 18 semester hours of work or more, 

28 together make 814 semester hours or an average of 29.0 semester 
hours each. 

Lowest 1/5 of the class— 28 students 
1 or 5.6 per cent pass 30 semester hours of work or more. 

23 or 82.1 per cent did not make 18 semester hours, including those 
who discontinued before end of session. 

16 or 57.1 per cent of those who remained for whole session did not 
make 18 semester hours. 

28 together make 276 semester hours or an average of 9.8 semester 
hours each, 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Prof. T. W. H. Irion has given us a statement of the 
results of the test at the Michigan State Normal College. 
He used a sample of a few over one hundred cases, a random 
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sampling of the freshman class, and calculated Pearson coeffi- 
cients of correlation. He reports three coefficients showing 
the predictive value of the test. Each represents the corre- 
lation between intelligence test scores and scholarship. 

Intelligence test scores and academic scltolarsliip ratings ,58 

Intelligence test scores and professional scholarship ratings. , . ,48 

Intelligence test scores and combmed scholarship ratings 52 

Uimerziiy of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The following quotations are taken from the Phi Delta 
Kappa Bulletin for April, 1926, The statements are a very 
brief summary of the results of two theses written in the 
School of Education. The studies were based on 893 cases, 
freshmen in the university. 

The findings of Mr. Garnett would indicate that the Thurstone 
examination (meaning the American Council on Education examination) 
has a greater predictive value for the first semester than the teachers’ 
marks for four years of high school work. 

In his thesis, "An Attempt to Shorten the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination," Mr. Gum has found that three tests of the examination 
gave a higher correlation with university success for the first semester 
than the entire examination. The tests of high correlation are the lin- 
guistic tests— grammar, reading, and opposites. 

New York University, New York City, N. Y. 

A report on a study made by a graduate student on the 
predictive value of the American Council tests in the College 
of Arts and in the College of Engineering was submitted by 
Professor Douglas Fryer, 

A group of 103 men was selected from a larger group of 
applicants by the Committee on Admissions, this accept- 
ance being based on work in the American Council on Edu- 
cation examination, on the preparatory school record of the 
applicant, and on a personal interview with the committee. 
Withdrawals, failure to register, and similar occurrences cut 
the group to 81 men, the number considered in the study, 

The following correlaticois were obtaiived: 
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Median Percentile in American Coiandl on Education Tests and 

average grade in college for the first semester 4- . 3 IS 

Arithmetic Test Scores and Grades in CJoItege Mathematics ... -(- • 204 
Number Completion Scores and Grades In College Mathe- 
matics +-077 

Absurdities Scores and Grades in College Mathematics -j- • 236 

Analogies II Scores and Gmdesin CoHege Mathematics -f -347 

Arithmetic Scores and Grades in Collie Mathematics 4- > 129 

(for Engineering students only) 

Analogies II Scores and Grades in College Mathematics 4- . 157 

(for Engineering students only) 

Absurdities Scores ana Grades in College English 4- . 397 

Completion Scores and Grades in College English -i-.321 

Opposites Scores and Grades in College English + • 355 

Analogies I Scores and Grades in College English + . 130 

Analogies II Scores and Grades in College English 4*374 

Artificial Language Scores and Grades in Foreign Languages.. . -b* 187 


While these coefficients of correlation are not very high, 
six of them are above 4- .30. High correlations are not to 
be expected in a selected group in which the applicants with 
low test scores have already been eliminated. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Prof. G. P. Burch made a study of the predictive value of 
the separate tests, and the following lesults are taken from 
his report. The grade in the freshman coune in electricity 
was used as a criterion, and the correlations obtained were : 


Electricity grade and score in Estimating Test 362 

Electricity grade and score in Reading Test 224 

Electricity grade and score in Arithmetic Test 208 

Electricity grade and score in Reasoning Test — .058 

Electricity grade and score in Total Score Teat 305 


University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

Prof. Z. Klain reports a correlation of +.426 between 
median percentile standing in the nine tests of the 1924 
edition and college grade standing for thirty seniors. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 

In a comparative study of the scores of men and of women 
in the 1924 edition of the test, Prof. Floyd W. Reeves found 
that "the superiority of the men in estimating ability and 
in arithmetic reasoning ability is outstanding, while that of 
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the women in artificial language, grammar, and other lin- 
guistic tests is also very marked.” 

Professor Reeves also made a study of the diagnostic value 
of the tests, and the section of his report concerned with 
this evaluation is given bdow: 

An analysis of the data r^ating to the number of quality points 
earned by students and students’ ranks on the psychblogical examina- 
tion shows that the chances for a stud^t classified in the upper quarter 
by the psychological tests to remain in the upper quarter on the basis 
of grades received, are about SO-SO. However, the chances of the stu- 
dent classified in the lower quarter Iw the psychological test to be placed 
in the upper quarter on the basis of college grades are only 8 to 92, 

Among the 25 students ranking highest on the psychological examina- 
tion, 18 were also among the 25 students ranking highest in the number 
of quality points earned during the first semester, 8 were among the 
middle 50 per cent in number of quality points earned, and four were 
among the lower 25 per cent in numbw of quality points earned. Among 
the 25 students ranking lowest on the psychological test, only two were 
among the upper quarter of the dass on the basis of quality points 
earned, while 11 were among the middle 50 per cent, and 12 were 
among the lower 25 per cent. Among the SO students comprising the 
middle 50 per cent of the class, when grouped upon the basis of the 
psychological test, 11 were in the upper quarter of the class with re- 
spect to number of quality points earned, 29 were in the middle 50 
per cent of the class, and 10 were in the lower 25 per cent of the class. 

The relationship between quality pomts earned during the first semes- 
ter at Transylvania College, quality points earned during the high 
school course, and rank on the intdligence test, are best represented 
in terms of coefficients of correlation. Six correlations were made by 
means of the Spearman Rank Method. The coefficients obtained were 


as follows: 

1. High School grades and Psychological Test for both men 

and women r .07 

2. High School Grades and Krst Semester College grades 

for both men and women, r «■ .31 

3. Psychological Test and First Sem^ter College grades 

for both men and women r *• .39 

4. Combined Psychological Test and High School grades 

and First Semester College grades for both men and 
women,. r • .38 

5. Psychological Test and Firat Semester College grades for 

women only r — .52 

6. Psychological Test and Krst Semester College grades 

for men only r ■« .42 
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.Vanderbilt University, Naskville, Tern, 

Dean Walter L. Fleming has loaned a copy of a Master's 
dissertation in the Department of Mathematics on “The 
1924 Intelligence Tests of Vanderbilt University." The 
thesis was written by Dewey S. Dearman. One section 
from the thesis and the table it di^sses are copied here. 

In Table XV are given two correlation coefficients, r' and r'\ The 
first is the coefficient between 'Uie results of the intelligence test and 
the total grade for college perfonnance, and the second is the coeffi- 
cient between the results of the intelligeacB test and the average 
grade for college performance. Each (rf th^ coefficients has been cal- 
culated and listed in the table for ten groups of twenty-five students 
each (exc^t for the last which contains but fifteen) and for the total 
number of students submitting to the test. It is from these corre- 
lation coefficients that we must draw our conclusions. 

Correlation CoeMcienls for Groups of Tmnly-five and for Entire Group 


Group 

NimPer of 

r' 

r" 

cases 

1 

......... 25 

0.846 

0.87S 

II 


0,749 

0.761 

Ill 

......... 25 

0.281 

0.292 

IV 

25 

0.349 

0.363 

V 


0.3S6 

0.369 

VI 


0,274 

0.291 

VII 


0.436 

0.385 

VIII 


0.59S 

0.588 

IX 

25 

0.636 

0.634 

X 


0.919 

0.912 

Total.... 


0.613 

0.622 


(Only the part of the table rdative to this discussion is 
quoted.) 

These coefficients for the entire group are in the case of the total 
grade 0.613 and for the average grade 0.622. There is, therefore, a 
well-marked relation exhibit^ by these data between the results of the 
intelligence test and the results of university performance. Stated 
graphically we have a situation like this; If we plot the grade for the 
intelligence test on the x-axis and the grade for the university per- 
formance on the y-axis, we may expect to find the two hundred twenty 
five points so plotted grouped rather dosely around a diagonal line, 
A study of the coefficients for the groups of twenty five reveals other 
facts concerning the clustering of these points about the above line. 
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It is noticed tiiat in case of the total grade and of the average grade that 
the correlation coefficient is approximately 0.8 for the highest twenty- 
five and decreases to approximately 0.3 for the sixth group where 
it begins to increase until it is approximately 0.9 for the last group. 
This tells us that excellence in the iotelligence test is followed by 
excellence in the university work, tliat inferior performance in the 
intelligence test is followed by inferior performance in university work, 
and that medium or fair perfwmance in the intelligence test is followed 
by any degree of excellence in university work. We may expect, there- 
fore, that along the lower part of our diagonal line the points will be 
grouped closely around the line. As the grade for the intelligence test 
increases we notice a divergence of tlie points from the line, finding 
them scattering, some above and some below the line until we reach the 
top wJiere the points begin to cluster around it again. This diagonal 
is the line through the points as they would be located if the correlation 
coefficient were one, in whidi case the correlation would be perfect and 
positive. 

Since we have calculated the values for the whole group and have not 
made use of samples picked at random we have a probable error which 
is negligible and Is influenced only by the data and possible errors in the 
calculation of the various values, which checks and carefulness of com- 
putation have reduced to a minimum. 

We conclude, therefore, tliat there is a well-marked correlation 
between results of the intelligence test and results of university per- 
formance. This interdependence is more marked in the cose of excel- 
lent and inferior than for average performance. 

This rather unusual analysis with the curious shifts in 
correlation can probably be at least partly acco-unted for by 
the fact that the criterion range is considerably restricted in 
the middle portions of the distribution. When a group of 
students is divided into ten equal subgroups by either variable 
it is expected that the extreme subgroups will cover a wider 
range and that the coefficients of correlation will be higher 
in the extremes than in the middle range. 

University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Prof, George 0. Eerguson made a careful study of the 
relation between scores in the 1924 edition of the Psychologi- 
cal Examination and acadanodc success. His report to the 
faculty was published in the University of Virginia Record 
EKtensioii Series. The main, results of his study are sum- 
marized in the following tables and paragraphs: 
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N r 

Psych. Exam, and Avg. College Grade, Ist term (tri- 
mester) 391 0.57 

Psych. Exam, and Number of term-hours passed, session. 397 .50 

Psych, Exam, and Grade in College Chemistry, 1st term. 141 .41 

Psych. Exam, and Grade in College Mathematics, Ist 
term 183 .45 


Psych, Exam, and Grade in College French, 1st term. ... 86 .51 

Psych. Exam, and Grade in College English, 1st term , , . 322 .63 

Score on the psychological examination was the median of the per- 
centile ranks on the eight tests given. 

For comparison with the coefficients given above, the following were 
obtained: 

N r 

Avg. High or Prep. School Grade and Avg. College Grade 

1st term 369 0.34 

Avg. High or Prep. School Grade and Col. French Grade 

latterm 84 .19 

Avg. High or Prep. School Grade and Col. Math, Grade, 

Istterm 175 .22 

Avg, High or Prep. School Grade and Col. English Grade, 

Istterm 302 .30 

Avg. High or Prep. School Grade and Col. Chem. Grade, 
istterm 133 .35 

Avg. Prep. Grade in English and Col. Grade in English, 

Istterm 321 .35 

Avg. Prep. Grade in Math, and Col. Grade in Math., 

Istterm 238 .25 

Avg. Prep. Grade in Science and Col, Grade in Science, 

Istterm 247 .25 

Avg. Prep. Grade in English and Avg. College Grade, 

Istterm,. 366 .27 

Successive terms' work in the same course: 


ist and 2nd lertns 2fid and 3rd terns 

Nr Nr 

Mathematics 161 .58 129 .63 

French 125 .64 110 .69 

English 293 .66 310 .62 

Chemistry 175 . 77 . 149 . 57 


The median number of term (trimester) hours passed during the 
session by the students (approximately twenty) in each five-point in- 
terval of percentile rank on the psychological e.xamination, was as fol- 
lows (in making this computation, the medians of the percentiles on the 
eight tests of the examination were themselves reduced to percentiles) ; 
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Bercetilile 

Term-hours 

Percentile 

Term-hours 

rank 

passed 

rank 

Passed 

95 

46.5 

45 

31.0 

90 

41.0 

40 

30.6 

85 

41.0 

35 

23.0 

80 

43.8 

30 

28.0 

75 

40.0 

25 

21.7 

70 

37.5 

20 

19.5 

65 

32.4 

15 

20.2 

60 

28.5 

10 

19.5 

55 

31.5 

5 

lO.S 

SO 

28. S 

0 

3.0 

The record of the forty-three studenfa with percentile 

ranks below 


10 was as follows in tlie first term (trimester): Pour withdrew before 
the end of tlie term; twenty failed on all courses; ten passed one course 
each; six passed two courses each; three passed three courses each; 
none passed on all courses. 

Wesleyan Universify, Middlekrwn, Conn. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from a report by 
Prof. H. B. English published in the Febmary, 1927, issue 
of the Wesleyan University Alumnus. 

Onemustnot expect too much of intelKgence tests here. A moment's 
reflection shows how complrat are the factors which determine whether 
a man shall succeed in college. But it is instructive to see what sort 
of intelligence rating is made by those who do in fact fail. Of the 
nineteen men dismissed for low schdarship, four were rated B by the 
tests, three D, five C, and one B. It is interesting to note also the 
ratings of those who withdrew from college either voluntarily or for 
disciplinary reasons. Three got B, one D, three C, and one B. This is 
virtually the same distribufaon as for those dismissed for low scholar- 
ship. Of the other students rated B on the tests, two got a C-average 
in college and one got D, Thus of those rated B, by the tests, only a 
fifth finished the year in good standing. 

While this does not indicate that all flunkers are of low intelligence 
(which no one believes) nor that all of relatively low intelligence will 
become flankers (which no one ought to expect), it does indicate that 
if we center our effort upon getting men of high intelligence, we shall 
lower the “mortality” very considerably. 

Agreement of the test ratings with academic record may also be 
seen from the following table. It may be assumed that a student whose 
average scholarship is B— is decidedly satisfactory from that angle, 
that one whose average is C— is leasonably satisfactory, while one whose 
academic average is D-^ or worse is unsatisfactory. (Note that one 
speaks here only of academic standing; no effort is being made to take 
account of other important qualities.) 
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It is again apparent from the table that we are not ready to make 
a student's intelligence test score the measure of his fitness for college. 
Yet when we notice that 25 per cent of those who do poor work are 
persons with low test ratings while only 4 per cent of those who do good 
work have such a rating, one wonders whether the tests could not be 
made, not indeed the sole criterion, but an important criterion to be 
used in connection vtith and in addition to existing methods of selection. 


Peycliological RatingG Compared wrlth 
Grades in the Preshman Year 
1925-1926 

1 

1 

•0 

Biology 

1 

1 

W 

3 

i 

History 

1 

i 

s 

"o 

Q 

1 

All Subjects 1 

1, % odow testers sottin({ D 4- or less 

Kn 

|W| 

19 

m 

2S 

46 

.55 

.56 

67 

50 

2. % of low testers mttince C— or better. . . 

1m 


81 


75 

54 

45 

64 

33 

.50 

3. % of low testers j?eltinB B - or better. . . 

12 

Vn 

9 

6 

■|i 

4 

4 

18 

■D 

.5 

4. % of hiah testers Kettinrr D-k or less. . . . 

12 

ml. 

IS 

Bn] 


2.S 

3,1 

Ki] 

14 

21 

S. % of hlflh testers setting C— or better. . 

88 

78 

8S 

IQ 

BA 

7,5 

67 


86 

79 

C. % of hlsh tasters oetting B — or better. . 
7. % of low graders naviriR low test score.. . 



33 

,3? 


?S 

3,1 

29 

.5f) 

33 

50 

2S 

1« 

32 

25 

25 

15 

22 

25 

25 

8. % of low graders having hieh test score... 

19 

13 

IS 

2t 

25 

16 

20 

14 

12 

14 

9. % of hiah graders having low test score... 

V 

14 

8 

0 

(J 

6 

4 

14 

.(1 

4 

10. % of high graders having hiah test score. 

SC 

57 

33 

53 

IE2] 

50 

40 

33 

40 

54 

11. % of Door students who would be olimi* 











nated if all low testers were eliminated. 

5G 

WE 

18 

32 

25 

25 

33 

22 

25 

25 

12. % of good students who would be climi* 











nated if all low testers were eliminated. 

7 

14 

8 

6 

0 

6 

4 

14 

C 

0 

13. Average test score of those electing varU 











ous courses. Scale based on %C ranks. 
U. Number of students in each aub)ect 

Sfl 

49 

.50 

5.1 

S3 

52 

5? 

52 

60 

0 

7S 

39 

64 

172 

31 

132 

134 

165 

26 

171 


Explanation; 

(A1 A low grader is one whose average in scholarship is i54* or worse. 

(B ; A high grader is one whose average in scholarship is 5 — or better. 

(C) A low tester is one whose intelligence rating puts him in the 
lowest fifth of the class. 

(D) A high tester is one whose intelligence rating puts him in the top 
quarter of the class. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Pearson coefficients of correlation were computed for 
several tests of the 1924 edition and scholarship. 


Correlation between English grades and the Grammar test. ... •+• .82 

French grades and Artificial Language 4* -432 

Latin grades and Artificial Language. -j-. 187 

English grades and Opposites +.654 

Correlation between English grades and the average of all the 

tests +.560 

Latin grades and the average of all the tests + . 445 

French grades and the average of, all th© tests, -t-.710 

Correlation between the average grades for college work and 
the average of all the test* +.595 
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Winona State Teachers ColUge, Winom, Minn. 

Prof. W. A. Owens made a study of equivalent scores in 
the American Council on Education examination and the 
Army Alpha Test. This procedure was possible because 
both tests had been given to the same individuals. As a 
result of the equating process, ‘'equivalent" scores were 
obtained which in this case were American Council Test 
scores in terms of Alpha scores. The "equivalent ' scores 
and those actually obtained in the Alpha Test were not 
always tlie same for the same individual and these differences 
or discrepancies were further studied. Since the American 
Council Test was longer and admittedly more difficult than 
the Army Alpha, differences in favor of the "equivalent" 
score were interpreted as meaning greater staying qualities, 
and the group having such difference was called "moti- 
vated." Where the actual Alpha scores were higher than 
the “equivalent," the group was called "under-motivated." 

An examination of the scholastic grades of all students 
having discrepancies of either sort showed that 62.8 per cent 
of them performed as the discrepancy indicated. Thus the 
"motivated" group had higher scholastic grades than would 
have been predicted on the basis of the actual Alpha scores 
using norms previously established at Winona, Likewise 
the "under-motivated” group had lower scholastic grades 
than would liave been predicted. 

The American Council tests thus seem to give improved 
predictability, probably due to the demand for purpose and 
sustained effort. 

It is of some interest to examine the equivalent scores, 
which are given In the following table: ** 
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Percentile Army Alpha A. C. E. 


lOO 

99 

98 

97 

96 

9S 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

87 

86 

8S 

84 

83 

82 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

76 

75 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 ...... 

54 

S3. 

52 

51 

50 


200 

185.55 

78.83 
75.49 
74.02 

72.84 
171.66 

70.48 
69.42 
67.44 
67.46 

66.48 
65.51 
64.58 
63.73 
62.87 
62.01 

61.15 

60.29 
59.54 

58.85 

58.16 
,57.47 
56.77 
56.08 
55.39 
54.71 
54.05 
,53.40 
,52.74 
,52.08 
151.42 
150.76 
150.10 
149.48 
148.86 
148.24 
147.63 
147.01 
146.39 
145.78 
145.16 
144.65 
144.18 
143.71 
A3. 23 
A2.16 

142.29 
L41.82 
;41.34 
.40.87 



Percentile Army Alpha A. C. E. 


49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 


I 


40.40 

39.87 

39.04 
38.20 

37.37 

36.54 

35.70 
34.89 

34.18 
33.47 

32.76 

132.04 

131.34 
130.62 
129.92 
129.13 

128.35 
27.58 

26.77 
25.98 

25.19 

24.37 

23.54 

22.70 

122.87 

121.04 
120.20 
119.21 




115.01 
114.06 
113.12 
112.17 
111.23 
110.28 
9. 

7. 
106.35 
105.00 
102.65 
100.28 
98.22 
96.16 
94.10 
91.92 
88.90 
81,67 
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The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

The following paragraphs are quoted from a letter of Prof. 
Martin Rerap: 

We made a study of the relation between the scholarship marks of 
the first semester and the test ratings. 

The percentile rank of the student on the nine tests combined was 
used as the rating in the psychological examination, 

A scholarship index was used for the scholarship rating. Each hour 
or work in A was given 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; 
E and F, no points. The total number of joints divided by the number 
of hours carried gives the index. 

The Pearson coefficient of correlation is .52. 

A study of decile deviation was also made to determine to what 
extent students differ in relative position in the two ratings. The 270 
students were divided into ten equal groups according to test rating; 
also into ten groups according to scholarship rating. Group 1, the poor- 
est tenth; group 2, the next tenth; group 10, the best tenth. 

48 scores have no deviation. (Are in the same tenth in both,) 
75 scores have deviation of 1. 

57 scores have deviation of 2, 

This accounts for two-thirds of the scores. The remaining third scatter 
as follows; 

29 scores have deviation of 3. 

28 scores have deviation of 4, 

1 1 scores have deviation of 5. 

12 scores have deviation of 6, 

8 scores have deviation of 7. 

2 scores have deviation of 8. 


L. L. Thurstons. 
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The Tenth Annual Meeting 

T he Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held on Friday and Saturday, May 
6-7, 1927, in the btulding of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. The meeting was called to 
order at. 10 a. m., Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve in the chair. 

After reading and approval of the minutes of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting, reports were presented by the Executive 
Committee and by the Treasurer. These reports are printed 
in full in the following pages. 

Dr. J, H. MacCracken, Chairman; of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation, reported that this committee had held 
one meeting during the year to consider recent developments 
in the matter of government as related to Education. Signs 
are not wanting that the prestige of parliamentary govern- 
ment is declining and the tendency to centralized control 
increasing. Times are restless, and many are seeking some 
device of government that is as far ahead of our present 
system as it was ahead of its predecessors one hundred and 
forty years ago. 

In education this restlessness in governmental matters' 
centers about the Education Bill. Progress in compre- 
hending and defining the problem has been made through 
organized debates by high school students, through extended 
hearings before congressional committees, and through 
awakening of State Teachers Associations to fuller under- 
standing of the real questions involved. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce has recently appointed a new committee to 
study the matter. The expanding work of the Department 
of Commerce in simplified practice is gradually educating 
business men in a new technique of decentralized responsibil- 
ity with central cooperation. This technique is an antidote 
to centralization of control in Washington and is quite as 
applicable to education as it is to business. 

The Curtis-Reed bill to establish a Department of Educa- 

1S5 
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tion but without Federal subsidies will doubtless be rein- 
troduced into the next Congress. Both political parties 
will probably have to face this question at the coming 
election. Perhaps as we grow older we shall all grow wiser 
until we come to see that war and wealth are not the only 
brands of cement that may be specified for building a united 
nation. 

Dean H. E. Hawkes, Chairman of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Methods, briefly traced the growth of the work of this 
committee for the past five years. Because the problem 
is elusive, it required over two years to formulate a definite 
plan both for organizing the committee and for its work. 
Finally, in the fall of 1925 a grant of $8,500 was made by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Benevolent Fund to enable 
the committee to make a survey of conditions in fourteen 
universities. President L. B. Hopkins’ -report on Personnel 
Procedure in Education, published last autumn, was the 
result. 

This report makes clear that there is the widest possible 
variety of personnel practices in the several institutions 
studied. The universities are not yet tallcing a common 
lan^age on the subject. Therefore, the committee applied 
for a further subvention that would enable it to establish a 
center of information through which institutions may keep 
posted on new developments, and which may also serve to 
develop cooperative experiments in this field. A new grant 
of $20,000 a year for three years has just been made by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for support of this program. The 
office of the American Council on Education will be made 
the center of information, and four cooperative experiments 
are planned. 

The four topics for these experiments are personal record 
cards, achievement tests, rating seal®,' and vocational mono- 
graphs. A small committee of experte is being appointed 
to operate each of these experiments under supervision of the 
central committee. These committees will meet July 1-2 to 
organize and start the work. The general plan of action is 
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thus described in the letter to the Council stating the ob- 
jectives of the grant: 

We understand that the Committee is satisfied that the next im- 
portant step lies in the direction of making available to personnel 
workers, not only in. the colleges but in schools and industries, such 
record forms, test forms and other instrumente of measurement as have 
been sufficiently tried by competent specialists to warrant further, 
more extensive trials. We undwstand that the Committee believes 
that there are at least four phases of personnel practice in which suffi- 
cient preliminary experimentation has been done to make it possible 
to produce dependable model forms and inslniments of measurement 
which can be relied on to give dependable results and which will be of 
great value iri revealing the intangible aspects of personnel work. 

This work started informally ^ voluntary cooperation 
among fourteen institutions. Because it is obviously of 
general interest and application, it has been taken over by 
the American Council on Education. All members of the 
Council are invited to participate in the coming coopera- 
tive experiments and to niake free use of the central news 
service which is now being developed. 

Industrial cooperation was the theme of an address by 
Mr. J. W. Dietz of the Western Electric Company. Mr. 
Dietz represents the American Management Association, 
which joined the Council last fall to help develop close co- 
operation between colleges and industry in solving their 
common problems of personnel and training. He first traced 
the evolution of present business and industrial philos- 
ophy concerning education. Fifteen years ago the National 
Association of Corporation Schools was organized around 
the idea that there are educational problems in industry. 
That association met annually as a national group to dis- 
cuss primarily apprentice schools maintained by corpora- 
tions. In a few years it outgrew the original idea and be- 
came the National , Association for Corporation Training, 
with sections in various parts of the country for more inten- 
sive local discussion of all phases of training for industrial 
life. After the war it merged with the Industrial Relations 
Association, forming together the. National Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Finally, realizing that it must deal in a unified way 
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with all of the human elements in business, it became the 
American Management Association. 

This evolution of the Association was the outer expression 
of an inner growth in philosophy of business and industry. 
The most interesting feature of this growth has been the 
discovery of the importance of the individual in industry. 
This conception has developed gradually in connection with 
health programs, safety campaigns, savings plans, stock 
ownership systems, educational opportunities, and sports. 
Through these practical experience in helping individuals 
help themselves, industry is learning how to liberate in- 
dividual talent and is evolving a real democratic philosophy 
of business. We arc also coming to believe that education 
comes about in industry through having specific things to do. 

This evolution in industry has paralleled the evolution in 
education. Schoolmen also have discovered the importance 
of the individual. Therefore we have a common problem 
in dealing with the individual. We mutually recognize the 
folly of either presuming to tell the other how to do his job. 
We are now ready to start on a new basis. We will report 
to you significant facts concerning the requirements of in- 
dustry. W© will trust you to interpret and apply them 
wisely. We ask you in turn to report to us significant facts 
about personnel and training along the lines of Dean Hawkes' 
report, and to have confidence that we will interpret and 
apply them to our mutual benefit. 

Following these reports on Federal Legislation, Personnel 
Procedure, and Industrial Cooperation, the Director's 
report, as printed in subsequent pages, was presented. It 
indicates how the varied activities of the Council are really 
phases of a program of decentralized responsibility with 
central cooperation for the purpose of discovering and de- 
veloping human talent and capacity in every possible way. 

Dr. C. H. Judd presented a brief analysis of the recent 
Report of the Consultative Committee of the London Board 
of Education on the Education of the Adolescent. The 
document is significant in America both because of its con- 
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tent and because of the manner in which it was developed. 
Dr. Judd's discussion of the matter will be printed in a later 
issue of the Educational Record, 

The Chairman appointed Dean A. L. Jones, chairman, 
Miss Eleanor Boswell, and President G. P. Zook, to serve as 
a nominating committee. The morning session adjourned. 

The keynote of the afternoon session was struck by the 
chairman in her address on Foreign Light on American 
Education. This is printed in full in subsequent pages. 
The other topics considered were the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, and the Organization of International Educa- 
tional Relations. 

Professor J. P. W. Crawford, acting chairman, presented 
the report of the Committee on the Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the United States. The work of this committee is 
nearing completion. Three volumes of its report are now in 
press. One of these deals with statistics of the subject 
from 18,000 high schools. Tables show the percentages of 
students studying modem foreign languages in different 
states and in various types of school. Similar data are 
given for teachers. A second volume contains results of 
the investigation into courses offered and designed for 
preparation of modern foreign language teachers. Another 
volume presents the findings of the experiments by Professor 
Ben D. Wood. New type tests were given to some 80,000 
high school students and the results compared with those of 
old type examinations. 

Other volumes in preparation deed with the investigations 
of Professor Henmon concerning the construction and ad- 
ministration of objective and comprehensive tests for meas- 
uring achievement at the various levels of insruction and 
by various metho(fe. The testing campaign and other 
special studies afford a basis for a volume on curriculum by 
Professor A.lgernon Coleman of the University of Chicago. 
This report centers about objectives and discusses test 
results for various semesters, length of course, achievement 
at various ages, kind of grammar and reading to be intro- 
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duced at various levels, professor Buswell has applied to 
reading modern languages methods already employed in 
determining reading habits in English, Other topics treated 
are the relationship between progress in language learning 
and mental ability as determined by mental tests, prognosis 
tests and sectioning of classes according to ability, post- 
scholastic use of foreign languages by high school and college 
graduates, the requirement of a reading Icnowledge of 
French and German for candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, the relation of progress iu modern language 
study by students in high sch(X>l and college, idiom, and 
syntax frequency, and word frequency. 

Members of the Council will receive copies of the several 
volumes of the report as soon as issued. Further copies can 
be purchased from the Macmillan Company. 

For the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, 
Professor Milton A. Buchanan of the University of Toronto 
presented a report of progress. The General Committee 
will hold its final meeting in September. The use of the same 
objective tests in Canada and in the United States has 
revealed some interesting facts concerning results of ^relgn 
language teaching in the two countries. Thus, in FVenchi 
excluding the Province of Quebec, the Arnerican schools gain 
on Canadian schools in the first two years. In vocabulary 
there is a slight gain also in the third and fourth years. In 
grammar the Canadian schools show slightly greater progress 
in the third and fourth years and, in comprehension of silent 
reading, a gain of one teat unit over the American schools in 
the fourth year. In none of the three tests, however, do 
they overcome, even by the end of the fifth year, the initial 
lead of the American schools. Spanish tests have been more 
favorable to Canadian schools, but the numbers have been 
too small to warrant comparisons or justify a study of the 
causes of apparent superiority. 

Because of a deficiency in library facilities for supple- 
mentary reading, the Canadian Committee has prepared a 
list of interesting foreign books suitable for pupils of high 
school age. Libraries, with a few exceptions, are inadequate 
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for investigation and instruction. Only one university is 
well enough equipped in books periodicals to carry on 
graduate work with profit. For admission to professional 
schools the universities in general require two languages. 
An exhaustive report on the training of modem language 
teachers has been prepared by one member of the committee. 
Provincial Departments of Education are offering bursaries 
to teachers who wish to study abroad, and one university 
allows grants of $600 toward traveling expenses during sum- 
mer vacation of three modem leuiguage teachers each year. 

The Committee has completed "A Graded Spanish Word 
Book,” based on a coimt of 1,200,000 words, and ranking 
6,000 words according to their importance. A history of the 
teaching of modem languages by provinces dealing with 
origins about 1820, curricula, textbooira and examinations 
will be ready in October. A bibliographical study of the 
psychology of learning modem languages, a joint under- 
taking with the United States committee, will be ready 
during the summer. 

Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and Secretary of the Committee on the 
American University Union, told of the ever-increasing work 
of these two organizations in handling international exchange 
of students and professors. This work consists not only in 
answering numerous inquiries of all sorts concerning educa- 
tional facilities for foreigners here and for Americans abroad, 
but also in administering an ever-increasing number of 
scholarships and fellowships for foreign study. The Insti- 
tute issues a list of such American fellowships as are open 
to foreigners and of those open to Americans desiring to 
study abroad. Much att^tion has also been given this year 
to the development of a National Federation of Students to 
cooperate with similar organizations in Europe, to conference 
with groups planning student tours abroad, and to helping 
foreign students and professors in meeting the requirements 
of the immigration laws. - 

The University Union offices in Paris and London are 
more and more useful to Americans abroad. The presence 
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of a biologist as Director of the Paris office has enlarged the 
contacts of the office -with scientists in France. Progress 
has also been made in interesting Americans in providing for 
an American building at the Cit6 Universitaire. The visit , 
to the United States of Dr. H. S. Krans, Associate Director 
of the Paris office, has be^ useful in developing closer 
cooperation between Paris and New York, It is hoped that 
Mr. R. H. Simpson from the London office may make a 
similar visit here next year. 

The Institute is glad to report that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has increased its grant for support of the Institute from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year for two years. This increase 
makes it possible for the Institute to carry the growing load. 
Both the Institute and the Union are in hearty accord with 
the plan outlined in the Report of the Executive Committee 
as presented at the morning session. A strong central 
agency of cooperation in international educational activities 
is sorely needed, not only in America, but in each foreign 
country as well. 

The progress of the American National Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation was reported by the 
Secretary, Dr. Vernon Kellogg. After sketching the history 
and organization of the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion set up by the League of Nations, the establishment in 
1925 of the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in Paris, and the appointment of national committees 
in thirty-two countries, Dr. Kellogg explained the organiza- 
tion of a small American National Committee, representative 
of our major intellectual interests. An account of th.e first 
meeting of this committee was printed in the Educational 
, Record for January, 1927. At the third meeting of tlys 
Committee, April 5, 1927, it adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved; That the American National Committee suggests to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation that it should 
consider whether the benefits of study abroad would not be greatly 
increased if each nation affording faciliti^ for foreign students and 
teachers within its borders would establish, by public or private enter- 
prise a central office whose functions would be, 
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(o) To assist foreign students in finding and getting access to the 
educational facilities or researcli materials they seek; 

(ft) To help its own nationals find the educational opportunities 
they seek abroad; 

(c) To keep corresponding offices in other countries informed con- 
cerning all phases of national education of interest to foreigners. 

To respond effectively to inquiries about American intellec- 
tual life, the Comraitteie has established headquarters at the 
National Research Council and appointed a part-time execu- 
tive Secretary, Dr. J. David Thompson. Such inquiries 
have included a program for an annual survey of intellectual 
statistics covering elementary, secondary, university and, 
technical education, learned societies, museums, libraries, 
archives, publishing, theaters, concerts, motion pictures, 
radio, inventions, and the liberal professions; a plan for an 
International Who’s Who; a survey of post-gi*aduate fellow- 
ships; cooperative studies of common national problems. 

The Assistant Director of the Council, David A. Robert- 
son, traced the early work of the Council in encouraging 
international cooperation in educational matters through 
development of a uniform American policy toward foreign 
degrees, through preparation of lists of degrees recommended 
to foreign xmiversities, and through comparative evaluation 
of American, French, Latin-American and British degrees. 
This early work led to the formation of criteria by the Com- 
mittee on Standards and acceptance of these criteria by 
important associations in 1919, with the result that foreign 
educational authorities have been able to accept these 
unified standards instead of those erected by seventy-two 
standardizing organizations in 1919. The forthcoming 
Handbook of American Universities and Colleges has been 
edited primarily for those of other countries who desire to 
know the facilities for higher education in the United States. 

The present relations of the American University Union, 
the Institute of International Education and the American 
Council on Education were established in 1924. They have 
proved a useful intermediate step while the problem was 
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studied and plans for a simpler and more permanent organi- 
zation were developed. The need for simplification of 
machinery was emphaazed by the publication, in the Educa- 
tional Record, April, 1925, of a list of 115 organizations 
related to the field of international education. In Paris, 
London, Rome, Berlin, Prague, Vienna and other centers, 
there are also numerous uncoordinated American agencies. 
The situation was considered at several conferences abroad 
and at home and a joint memorandum on the subject was 
formulated by a committee of the Union and published in 
January, 192d (Educational Record, Volume III, page 46). 
This was followed by a conference of American organiza- 
tions called by the Council at the National Research Council 
on May 5, 1926. Further conferences by committees have 
finally led to the plan mentioned in the Executive Committee 
Report this morning. To hasten the realization of this 
simplified plan, the Council has already turned over to the 
Institute of International Education the administration of 
both the Franco-American Exchange and of the under- 
graduate scholarships for foreign travel and study. As a 
final step' so far as the Council is concerned, the Executive 
Committee recommends to the Council that it transfer to 
the Institute the administration of the American University 
Union. With the increased grant now available, this will 
tend to make the Institute a real center of cooperation 
through which international educational relations may be 
simplified and made more effective. 

This consolidation of international' educational interests 
in one center in America is based on a positive answer to the 
question propounded by The American National Committee 
on International Intellectual Cooperation and forwarded 
for consideration to the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, It is with the hope that other 
iiitemational agencies in America will come into closer 
cooperative relations with the Institute, and that this 
example here may influence otiiar nations to develop unified 
national headquarters for international educational ex- 
changes that the Council is turning over to the Institute of 
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International Education responsibility for the administra- 
tion both of scholarships and of the American University 
Union offices abroad. 

The new plan helps to clarify the respective functions of 
the Institute and the Council, Por the interests of the 
Council are primarily educational and scientific and for the 
betterment of American education rather than primarily 
for the encouragement of international friendship. The 
Council must inevitably keep informed concerning educa- 
tional movements abroad and must distribute reports of its 
own work abroad whenever interest in them is manifested. 
Such exchange of experience with methods and processes 
of education give to the Council in its consideration of 
national problems a point of view. . This is admirably illus- 
trated today in the address by the Chairman. 

• International relations have been a powerful influence in 
the Committee on Standards in setting up objective criteria 
intelligible to foreign educators. They have been a daily 
stimulus in the preparation of the volume on American 
Universities and Colleges. Whenever American education 
is studied by foreigners who are seeking scientific truth on 
such matters as personnel procedure, industrial relations, 
modern foreign language problems, even majors and minors 
and semester hours, the values of these things change help- 
fully. The ' new organization of international educational 
relations liberates the American Council on Education from 
executive duties that hamper its real work and opens the 
way to make a true contribution to organization of effective 
international educational exchanges in the interest of inter- 
national good will. 

The chief topic of the Saturday morning session was 
Recruiting and Training of College Teachers. The subject 
was presented by Dean O. E. Randall, Chairman of the Com- 
mission of the Association of American Colleges on this 
problem, The fii-st report of that commission is printed in 
the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges for 
April. 1927, 

The commission has found that colleges are vitally in- 
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terested in this question. Replies from 300 colleges showed 
that very little attention is given in graduate schools to pre- 
paring young men and wom^ to teach. Scholarship and 
mastery of subject matter have been the chief aims. The 
public also does not appreciate the significance of the vital 
service college teachers raider. Salaries are so low and recog- 
nition of the value of his work so lukewarm that teaching can- 
not compete long with oiber professions for the best talent. 

There is wide diversity of opinion as to what training is 
desirable for those who wish to teach. All agi-ee that he 
must possess those subtle personal traits which make young 
people trust and respect him. It is doubtful if a graduate 
institution fashioned after schools of pedagogy will be of 
real service here. It might do more harm than good. 
Graduate schools are indifferent, if not hostile, to making 
provision for development of the most important element of 
success as a teacher. 

That there may be cooperation between graduate schools 
and colleges in this matter, the Association of Americati 
Universities has appointed three delegates to the Commission 
of the Association of American Colleges. The commission 
is inclined at present to look to some form of self-instruction 
in teaching directed by the faculty of each institution. Older 
teachers should visit classes and give younger teachers help 
and kindly suggestions. A sort of apprentice training on the 
job may be useful. Some central organization might for- 
mulate and distribute outlines for successful experiments in 
teaching or a carefully prepared program of procedure which 
a faculty might follow in such experimentation and study. 
This task is of sufficient importance to warrant creating a 
special organization to do this if no, existing organization 
will and can do it. 

The commission has formulated six questions which it 
submits with the request that some organization with ade- 
quate facilities answer them. Th^e are: 

First: What proportion of college graduates during the period from 
1921 to 1926 entered graduate schools with the intention of preparing 
for college teaching? 
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Second: During this same pmod what proportion of the highest 
ranking graduates— say in the upper quarter of the graduating classes— 
selected teaching as a profession? 

Third: What proportion of college graduates possessing in addition 
to scholarship highly desirable personable qualities chose teaching as a 
profession? 

Fourth: Is there reason to believe tliat a smaller proportion o£ grad- 
uates of high scholastic standing and possessing exceptional personal 
qualities are taking up college teaching now than before 1917? 

Fifth: Can some organization make a careful study of the economic 
conditions in the teaching profession with the view of ascertaining 
whether the profession is made sufficiently attractive to win the most 
desirable candidates? 

Sixth: Is it worth while to ask Professor Thorndike to bring his 
study of Phi Beta Kappa men up to date with the view of ascertaining 
what proportion of Phi Beta Kappa men enter the profession of 
teaching? 

The discussion was continued by Dean W. E. Smyser, 
Chairman of a committee of the North Central Association 
on this subject. Dean Smyser presented a report which 
had been presented to the North Central Association in 
March and is printed in the June number of their quarterly. 
The committee believes that at present it would be futile to 
recommend a blanket requirement of a number of hours of 
professional training for college instructors, both because 
men who could give the instruction are not available and 
because we have not yet enough factual information about 
college education to justify such courses. A questionnaire 
answered by 150 college teachers led to the following con- 
clusions: 

First: -The typical teacher of freshman and sophomore college stu- 
dents has had little professional training for his work other than the 
study of the subject which he essays to teach. 

Second: He is aware of meeting in the course of his work many 
educational problems in whidi be has had no formal training. 

Third: He has confronted all these problems and some others in 
attempting to clarify his mind about educational issues. 

Fourth ! In spite of the Kttle training he has had and his seven 
years of experience, he still finds about four-fifths of his problems 
unsolved. 

Fifth: In about two-thirds of his problems he thinks he could have 
been helped by formal course instruction and is disposed to advise such 
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professional training for graduate students preparing for college teach- 
ing. 

Another questionnaire addressed to college administrators 
elicited the fact that college administrators have little 
sympathy with professional training of college teachers 
either before or after employment. Yet they desire vaguely 
that college instruction be improved. An analysis of the 
careers of all Doctora of Philosophy of the University of 
Chicago shows that 80 per cent have entered the teaching 
profession. Tlie final sunuiiary of the study is stated as 
follows : 

First: College administrators at the present time do not recognize 
professional training jn education as a determining qxjalificntion for 
eligibility to appointment as an instructor In a college. There is some 
recognition of such training as a desirable supplementation to an 
otlierwise qualified candidate. 

Second: Graduate schools in the Association of American Univer- 
sities do not, in general, make provision for professional training in the 
curricula leading to graduate degrees. Indifference to the need for 
such training is all but universal in these schools which aim to train 
their students for academic scholarship and productive research, even 
though the records show that such students are headed toward college 
teaching ns a career. However much they may decry the obvious 
implication of available facts, graduate schools are clearly teachers 
colleges but as such they appear indifferent, if not hostile, to one ele- 
ment of a teacher’s preparation which is now universally accepted as a 
requisite for a teacher's certification at every educatioiial level below 
the college. ' 

Third: Despite the indifference of college administrators and gradu- 
ate schools to the claims of professional training, there is a clear rect^g- 
nition on the part of college instructors that such training in formal 
courses would be useful. These instructors find themselves confyonted 
with difficult problems which academic training, intellectual ability 
and experience do not enable them to solve. They, therefore, feel the 
need for the formal consideration of these problems in courses prior to 
the time of appointment as college instructors, and would recominend 
the offering of such courses to graduate students. 

Conditions are improving. Various professional associa- 
tions are making studies of teaching methods in their special 
fields such as mathematics, classics, 'foreign languages. 
Universities are organizing faculty committees to study 
educational operations and results, as, for example, at Minne- 
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sota. The committee is continuing its work by further 
collection of information, by compiling a bibliography on 
the subject, by trying to persuade college administrators to 
recognize teaching ability when assigning instructors to 
freshmen and sophomores, and by trying to persuade deans 
of graduate schools that colleges need not merely scholars 
but scholars who can teach. 

The committee is glad to cooperate with Dean Randall’s 
commission and joins it in hoping that the American Council 
on Education or the Bureau of Education or some competent 
central agency will undertake to serve as a central news 
service and center of cooperation in this work. It is also 
their hope that a conference of all interested in this problem 
may be called in the fall to outline a sound program for 
itnited attack on the problem. 

Miss Eleanor Boswell, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, presented a report 
of a committee of that association on the related subjects of 
appointment, promotion, and tenure of college teachers. 
Several years ago this committee was impressed by a study 
made by Smith College of its own conditions with regard to 
this matter. As a result a plan for a cooperative study was 
ilbniraikdeif oto' stcilfrtifWed! to fAe Amermarr Cotcttoi! oit 
Education with recommendation that the Council undertake 
the work. The questions which this plan propounded for 
solution were: 

In determining promotion in a college faculty, either in position, 
Or in salary, what should be the relative value given to teaching ability, 
productive scholarship, and administrative service, and what other 
factors should be considered? 

2. What are the best evidences of productive scholarship? 

3. How is teaching ability objectively test«i? 

4. Should length of service be given reoogihtion? 

5. What kind of record of the ability and of the achievements of 

its faculty members should a collie k%p7 • ' ' 

6. What should be the procedure for determining promotion? Should 
promotion depend upon the recommendation of one's immediate supe- 
riors in the department? What is the place of a faculty committee on 
promotion, and what should be the nslation of this faculty committee 
to the board of trustees? 
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It was proposed that these questions could be answered, 
if a number of colleges would follow the example of Smith 
and each make for itself factual studies of its actual prac- 
tices in this matter, submitting such results as it was willing 
to publish to a central committee. This proposal is still 
of interest to the American Association of University Women. 
At the meeting last month the committee on standards of 
appointment and promotion again urged that the American 
Coimcll bn Education undertalce this work and pledged 
hearty coopei‘ation in a joint undertaking of this sort. 
Therefore, on behalf of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Miss Boswell urged that the American Council 
on Education appoint a committee to secure cooperation 
of all interested in a united attack on this problem. 

These reports from three associations were followed by a 
lively discussion of the whole subject. It was pointed out 
that there were two chief obstacles to organizing a coopera- 
tive attack on this problem, namely, the cost of such an 
enterprise, and the vagueness of the problem. At the close 
of the discussion the Council voted that the question of 
organizing a cooperative study on Recruiting and Training 
College Teachers be referred to the Executive Committee 
with power. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was called for 
and presented by Dean Jones. The Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the meeting for the officers nominated, 
and they were declared duly elected. The list is printed on 
page 241 of this number of the Record, 

The following resolutions were passed by the Tenth Annual 
Meeting: 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education deeply mourns 
the loss of a wise leader and bdoved friend, Harry Pratt Judson, 
president Emeritus o£ the University of Chicago, Chairman of the 
American Council on Education from 1919 to 1921 during a difficult 
period of adjustment after the war, and for several years Chairman of 
the Committee on the American University Union; and 

Resolved, 'ThaX the American Council on Education herewith expresses 
its recognition of his notable service to this Council, to education, and 
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to the Nation, and extends heartfdt sympathy to his family and to the 
University of Chicago . 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education expresses to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., its hearty appreciation of his pl^ge of $20,000 
a year for three years to support the work of the Committee on Personnel 
Methods in developing model record forms, achievement tests, rating 
scales, and vocational monographs. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approves the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee that the annual check*up 
and mail service connected with the Personnel Register be discontinued 
as rapidly as practicable. 

Resolved, Tlmt Teachers Colleges and Junior Colleges accredited by 
regional accrediting agencies are eligible to institutional membership in 
the American Council on Education. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approves in prin- 
ciple the reorganization of relations between the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the Council, as recommended by the Committee 
on the American University Union and that the Executive Committee 
is hereby authorized to put the plan into operation as soon as practicable, 

Resolved, That the Director's budget submitted by the Executive 
Committee is hereby approved and that the Director is authorized to 
make expenditures of the funds of the Council in accordance therewith. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education expresses to the 
National Research Council its hearty appreciation for the hospitality 
accorded to it in allowing us to meet in this building. 



Chairman's Address 

Foreign Light on American 
Education 

T he title which I liave recklessly chosen may per- 
haps call down upon the Council the fierce wrath of 
some of the so-called patriotic organizations, infuri- 
ated by the idea that any light can be thrown on anything 
in God's own country by tite darkness of foreign ignorance, 
For my own personal peril at their hands I do not care, since 
I understand that I am already on the blacldist of several 
of these organizations because I have engaged in interna- 
tional educational work; the word iniernoHonal being syn- 
onymous in their minds with Bolshevism, anarchy, commu- 
nism, and all else that is treasonable and hideous. But to 
protect the good name of the Council let me hasten to ex- 
plain that I am myself unaduUeratedly American, that I 
think there is much good in American education, much 
that might profitably be imitated in foreign systems; but 
that, good tliough it is, it is capable of improvement, and 
that a comparison with foreign ideals and methods throws 
new light on its peculiarities, shows us what we should 
cherish and increase and what we should try to guard against 
or eliminate. 

All American education derives originally, of cowse, 
from European, but it has had for long periods a largely 
separate growth. Its future historians will note very im- 
portant changes in the years from 1918 on, due to the closer 
contacts with European systems brought about by the war. 
The influx of French students begun on a large scale by the 
Association of American Colleges in 1918, and the visit of 
the British Educational Mission in the autumn of that year, 
marked the beginnings of a trem^dous increase in contacts, 
a multiplying of the number of foreign students coming here 
and of American students studying abroad, of visiting pro- 
202 
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fessors, and of organizations deagned to produce interna- 
tional educational excliange. All Uiis has led multitudes of 
us to compare much more consciously and definitely than 
ever before the foreign and the American educational sys- 
tems. Was it not Matthew Arnold who said, "The man 
who knows only his Bible cannot really know his Bible?” 
So many of us, a few years ago, knowing only the American 
system, could not really know even that. But now we 
have had light from comparison and know better our own 
virtues and our own shortcomings. 

In the space of a quarter of an hour or so I am of course 
not going tp attempt the vast task of a detailed comparison 
of the European and American systems of education. I 
will only try to touch the high lighte, a few of the most 
conspicuous general points of difference that have struck 
us during the last ten years and influenced greatly our 
efforts to improve our own methods and organization. 

The great and outstanding diff^ence, immeasurably far 
reaching in its results, is that European education produces, 
in the scholarly field at least, far more leaders of absolutely 
first ranlc than does American. This opinion, which began 
to dawn on my surprised mind some years ago, has recently 
been confirmed by various bits of evidence, by none more 
strikingly than by the statistics published by Dr. Slosson 
regarding the awards of the Nobel Prizes in physics, chem- 
istry and physiology or medicine. Since their establish- 
ment in 1900 seventy-two of tiirae prizes in science have 
been awarded. Grouping the winners by nationality, what 
country do we find in the lead? Germany, with twenty-one. 
The British Isles come second, with eleven; France third, 
with ten; the Netherlands fourth, with six. Next, tying 
with Sweden, comes our own country, with four winners. 
And very close on our heels follow Denmark and Switzerland, 
with three each. Comparing the populations of the various 
countries, we find that the Dutch, the Danes and the Swiss 
have won a Nobel Prize for every million of their people; 
whereas the United States has won one only for every twenty- 
eight million. 
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These prizes represent, of course, superlatively outstand- 
ing achievement in creative scholarship in the realm of 
science. It is perhaps not surprising that our country has 
never won the Nobel Prize in literature. Were there a 
competition in classical scholarship we might not thinlc it 
surprising if the prizes went to the older nations. But in 
science ! Thiiilc of the millions on millions we have spent on 
laboratories. Gaze on this glorious building in which we 
meet, dedicated to the promotion of r^earch. Probably a 
far, far larger proportion of our population has stxidied 
science and worked in laboratories than in any other country. 
But the proportion of leaders in achievement is pitifully 
small. 

Perhaps you will think I emphasize unduly these statis- 
tics of the Nobel Prize awards. But I consider them merely 
typical of a hundred other straws showing which way, in 
scholarship, the wind is blowing. 

Why do we show up so badly in the comparison? The 
human material with which we work is as good as that of the 
European nations; indeed it is much the same. Visiting 
professors from Europe tell me that in native intellectual 
ability our American students are equal to theirs. The 
fault lies obviously in oui- educational system, which does 
not get the best possible out of our best. 

A dozen reasons for this have no doubt leapt to your 
minds. Of course it is due partly to the fact that we have 
been forced to spread our education out very thin over vast 
numbers, with a sadly insufficient supply of properly edu- 
cated teachers. But it is due even more to a fundamental 
difference in the way we regard higher education. In this 
country we think primarily of the individual student. We 
want to give him anything he wants. The university is a 
pleasant place, supposed to be advantageous to the young. 
Every boy or girl, therefore, should be allowed to go there 
if he or she wants to. This is the popular American view, 
which recks not of the dire effect on the university. But in 
Europe they think primarily of learning, the precious heritage 
of the race, something to be enshrined and guarded. Only 
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those peculiarly fitted for her service are to be admitted as 
priests to the shrine, as carefully chosen torch bearers to 
pass on the sacred flame to later generations. Not the 
satisfaction of the individual, as Dr. Pritchett has recently 
said, but cherishing and increasing the human heritage of 
learning is the purpose of European higher education. 

This fundamental difference in conception affects our 
whole process of higher education. Instead of selecting and 
training the best, encouraging them by most rigid tests to 
stretch their powers to the uttermost, we have inclined to 
adjust our education to the mediocre and to concentrate our 
attention on making education interesting to the average 
students. To quote Dr. Pritchett again, "the attention 
that the European has lavished upon his most gifted pupils 
we have largely focused at the other end in endeavoring to 
bestow the blessings of the average on the feeble-minded." 

Our lamentable failure to do the best for our beat students 
has been caused also by a sad misconception of democracy, 
by our mistakenly applying political principles to educa- 
tional methods. We have assumed that because all men 
are born politically free and equal they must have identical 
educational opportunities, however unequal they may be 
intellectually. Even today some members of university 
faculties object that it is “undemocratic" to give to honor 
students special attention, training, and privileges, At 
such moments one almost despairs of our country 1 We 
might as well apply democracy to physics and determine, 
the truth or falsity of the Einstein theory by popular vote 
at a Chicago municipal election. (Laughter and applause.) 

Another reason why we have failed to screw up our best 
students to their highest possible achievement is because we 
dre such a kindly people. Whatever our faults, we Ameri- 
cans are tender hearted, friendly, rather sentimental, and 
deeply attached to our children in a way that no other 
nation can understand. We want them to enjoy themselves, 
to be always comfortable, always amused, never troubled. 
That is our ideal for them. And, alone of all peoples on 
earth, we are also very often afraid of our children. 
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Therefore American pupils rarely learn what really har<3 
work is. I am not blaming American parents. The same 
sentiments stir my own breast when I gaze upon a little 
French girl, aged about thirteoi, who is pale and wan and 
apparently never gets out to play in the sunshine, but works 
and works and works at her lessons from dawn to dark. 
But the French system, produces hard work and thorough- 
ness, and ours does not. No doubt our constant catering to 
the pleasiue, the comfort, the ease, the temporary likes and 
dislikes of our children is a more agreeable process for us 
than seeing them trained in hard work and thoroughness. 
But is it really^ in the long run, as kind to the children? 

Our tenderheartedness and sentimentality appear also 
in our unwillingness to eliminate the weak ones by ruthless 
tests. I well remember the blanlc amazement of a visiting 
professor from England when told that the students who had 
failed in his course were, under the local customs, entitled 
to a re-examination, a second chance. 

As we look upon the products of the two systems of edu- 
cation, perhaps the most outstanding difference of all is in 
thoroughness. Superficiality is, of course, the most blatant 
fault of our American education. We like to slither about 
smoothly on the surface of things, to encourage our students 
to express glibly half-baked opinions founded on a very 
scanty supply of facts. Well, thoroughness is a dull thing 
to teach, and only the most gifted teachers can stir their 
students to a love of it. And accuracy is like it. To do a 
thing over and over until it is 100 per cent accurate is a 
tedious business for both pupil and teacher. It is pleasanter 
all round to pass him on when he has done it 60 per cent 
accurate. 

There is another difference, the great and fundamental 
influence of which 1 myself did not realize thoroughly until 
I had contemplated the European systems for some years. 
That is the place and nature of the examinations for the 
degree. Abroad the examinations are generally far more 
difficult, more thorough and more searching than' ours. 
And the Europeans are far more confident of their own exam- 
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ining ability. Perhaps they have indeed developed the art 
more highly than have we. They do not seem to care whether 
students attend classes or lectures or perform the details of 
academic duties, so long as they pass satisfactorily the great 
test of knowledge and power at the end. 

Inexorable and impersonal as Fate itself seems the foreign 
examination. I once had the privilege of following closely 
the conduct of honors examinations in English in a great 
British university and the reading and rating of the papers. 
It was with something akin to awe that I contemplated the 
ruthless impersonality of the system and compared it with 
many of our American examinations, where the professor 
tests with such paternal interest and sympathy the ability 
of his own students, and especially of the best ones, 
his ewe lambs whom he has himself nurtured. However, 
we have achieved something like this English system 
in our College Entrance Examination Board tests and are in 
a few instances beginning to achieve it in some types of 
university examinations. 

It is not merely the nature of examinations that differs 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. It is also their place, 
Abroad the examination, coming at the end of the student’s 
course, tests him on all the substance of all his university 
work, and on his power to command it; and on this one great 
test he stands or falls. Whereas until recently practically 
all American examining was scattered in many fragments 
throughout the student’s university career, and, having 
once been examined in a thing, he was privileged to forget 
it promptly. Knowledge is regarded here, someone has said, 
merely as a temporary asset to be bartered for so much 
credit. 

And this brings me to a subject which I approach with 
some sinking of the heart, a far-reaching peculiarity of 
American education closely akin to our system of examining. 
Only of recent years have I realized all its awful implica- 
tions and also the strangle-hold which it has upon us. I 
allude to our system of courses, points and credits. This 
has gone far to make our education merely a kind of cumu- 
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lative bookkeeping. Instead of pacing tlirough the dis- 
cipline and development of a reasoned and unified curric- 
ulum, tested soundly at the end, an American student 
may obtain a degree by drifting from institution to institu- 
tion, winter sessions and summer sessions, picking up points 
of credit here and there, unrelated and ill assorted, imtil the 
magic niunber of 120 — or whatever it may be — is reached. 
“Save your coupons and get a diploma,” is said to be the 
slogan of this system. That thoughtful and interesting 
article in the May Atlantic, “The Revolt of a Middle-Aged 
Father, ” remarks vividly: “A mechanical agglomeration of 
trigonometry, history of the Renaissance, Greek philosophy, 
scenario writing, interpretation of French drama, psy- 
chological measurements, palaentology, accounting, third- 
year German, and Provencal French, or any similarly rele- 
vant combination, arrived at with due consideration of the 
looks of the professors, their reputation as to ‘ cinch ’ courses, 
desire for a free Saturday, conflicts with various athletic 
events, and hatred of early rising — this, we submit, is not a 
system of education.” (AppIaHse.) 

Yet how can we ever free ourselves from this octopus of 
points and credits? How dear they are to the heart of the 
administrator! How easy they make academic booklceeping. 
How effectively they enable students to transfer from one 
institution to another and to fit summer sessions into their 
academic courses. How difficult for us to administer, for 
all students, any better test of fitness to receive a bachelor’s 
degi'ee than the acquiring of 120 points of credit, 

Well, for purposes of emphasis I have arraigned too 
sweepingly and drastically some of the weaknesses and perils 
of American education. In many of our institutions, prob- 
ably, they do not exist to anything like so dangerous an 
extent. But more or less they are inherent in our work, and 
as we have compared ourselves, these last few years, with 
European systems, they have leapt to our view. You are 
all aware how this perception has influenced our educational 
methods. Special honors courses, final comprehensive 
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examinations, external examiners, selective admission, sec- 
tioning by ability, tutorial systems, new fellowships for 
advanced study and research — in all these and other ways 
we are trying to remedy these faults. The effort marks a 
new and important era in the history of American higher 
education. 

Our difficulties are enormous, but our task is far from 
hopeless. The students themselves arc a bright spot in the 
picture. Idle, irresponsible and pleasure-loving though they 
may generally appear, many of them are excellent human 
material. Whenever we can strike the note that really 
touches their imagination they will respond gallantly; they 
will subject themselves voluntarily to the sternest discipline, 
toil through the most exacting labor, passionately seeking 
perfection in the service of scholai'ship and truth. I have 
seen them do this. But we must somehow strike the note 
that rings true and awakens their spirit. 

Virginia C. Gildbrsleevb, 
Barnard College. 



Report of the Executive Committee 

T he four regttlar meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee were held on September 25, 1926, in Washington, 
on January 8 and March 12, 1927, in New York, and 
on May 5, 1927, in Washington. 

During the year, new members have joined the Council as 
follows: 

ConstitueHL — ^American Management Association; Ameri- 
can Library Association; American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

InsHtuHoital . — Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. ; Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, III. ; Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York City; Mississippi Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, A. and M., Miss.; Mississippi Woman’s 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Baylor College for Women, 
Belton, Tex.; University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. ; Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Associate . — National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. 

The total membership of the Council is now 21 constituent, 
15 associate, and 210 Institutional. 

Substantial progress has been made on the Modem For- 
eign Language Study, on the simplification of organization 
for international relations, and on the study of Personnel 
Methods in Education. We are gratified to report that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has just pledged $20,000 a year for 
the next three years to support cooperative experiments by 
the Committee on Personnel Methods. A resolution thank- 
ing Mr. Rockefeller is submitted for your consideration. 
Reports on these projects will be presented later on, in the 
meeting by the respective committees in charge. 

This year 173 colleges have taken part in the cooperative 
experiment with psychological tests for college freshmen. 
This enterprise has now become self-supporting. The ques- 
tion of offering the test to high scliools for use with their 
210 
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graduating classes has been referred to the committee in 
charge. 

Careful attention has been given this year to the opera- 
tions of the personnel register. By rigid economies its cost 
has been reduced from $9,000 to $7,600, The number of 
calls has diminished from 345 in 1924-25 to 251 in 1926-27. 
Only 91 of our institutional members have made use of the 
mail service, and 14 have personally consulted the files. 
Your Executive Committee is satisfied, after four years trial 
of this experiment, that such a Personnel Register cannot be 
effectively operated for less than $20,000 a year. Serious 
efforts have been made, but without success, to secure a 
special subsidy for the Register. This impersonal method 
of handling a very personal matter does not seem to appeal 
to those who might grant support. Obviously, the Council 
cannot put two-thirds of its income into this project, and the 
expenditure of $7,500 on necessarily inefficient service is most 
wasteful. Therefore the committee recommends tliat the 
Personnel Register service be discontinued. 

This recommendation does not contemplate destruction 
of the files. These will remain available for consultation by 
college executives or for statistical studies. It means merely 
discontinuance of the annual check-up and of the mail ser- 
vice by which copies of registration blanks are sent in re- 
sponse to inquiries by letter. 

The most important matter referred to this committee at 
the last meeting was the question of administering the con- 
ditions of eligibility for the new type of institutional member- 
ship authorized by the amendment to the constitution. 
Since three of the constituent members were not represented 
at the meeting when the amendment to the constitution was 
adopted, the representatives of these three were asked to 
vote on the adoption of the amendment by letter ballot. 
The three were the Association of American Universities, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the Coimcil 
of Church Boards of Education. The vote was unanimous 
in favor of adoption. 
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It was the sense of the committee that a special examina- 
tion. of each individual case is necessary to determine when 
an organization is '.‘of high standing” and does "carry on 
higher educational activities or cooperate with educational 
institutions in improving instruction," as provided in the 
constitution. Hence the following resolution was adopted 
to define the procedure in accepting institutional members 
of the new type: 

Resolved, That until further experience warrants a change, institu- 
tional members o£ the new type may become members only on invita- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

In formulating a criterion for selection of new-type mem- 
bers, the committee has in mind tlie basic purpose of coopera- 
tion between industry and education: namely, the reduc- 
tion of the human and material wastes that occur between 
leaving college and finding suitable life occupations. In- 
dustrial organizations that appreciate the national signifi- 
cance of this problem so keenly that they are glad to join 
forces with educational institutions in working toward better 
conditions are the ones with which close cooperative rela- 
tions are mutually beneficial. Industries must expect to 
give as well as to get if the common enterprise is to be truly 
successful. 

In accordance with this conception, invitations to become 
institutional members have been extended to the Bauscli & 
Lomb Optical Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
Gleason Gear Works, all of Rochester; to the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company of Framingham, Massachusetts; the 
Henry L. Doherty Company of New York; and to the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. Negotiations concern- 
ing membership are still in progress with these organizations. 
In addition, preliminary conferences on this matter have 
been held with nine other large firms The committee is 
proceeding cautiously in the matter in order to be sure that 
only the true spirit and intent of the Council’s action as 
defined above may be realized in practice. 

As the study of the new type of membership progresses, it 
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is becoming clear that in some oases the purposes of industrial 
cooperation can be accomplished without establishing mem- 
bership relations with industrial firms. Several local Cham- 
bers of Commerce have expressed a desire to develop co- 
operation on the Council’s plan between local industries and 
schools in their respective home towns. These local cham- 
bers are all members of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington. Thus there already exist between 
Washington and 1,500 coirununities lin^ of communication 
that may appropriately be used to develop cooperation be- 
tween industry and education because many Chambers of 
Commerce already take an active interest in local educational 
problems. 

The question of cooperation between the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the Council on this problem was discussed by 
the Committee on Education of the Chamber at a meeting 
last January. That committee agreed to make a trial of 
developing local cooperation between industry and education 
in one community. As effective technique of doing this is 
evolved, other communities will be given opportunities to 
undertake a similar project. The Coiuicil will act as tech- 
nical consultant of the Chamber concerning this experiment. 

For the XJ. S. Chamber of Commerce this enterprise has 
two major objectives, both of great interest to the Coimcil. 
One is to discover what sort of help a community needs in 
carrying on the experiment, and the other, to evolve sound 
methods by which a central organization can serve as an 
agency of cooperation among local organizations without 
weakening local responsibility or inhibiting local initiative. 
There are a number of industrial organizations with which 
similar cooperative relations may prove fruitful, making it 
possible to carry out the Council’s plan on a large scale 
without unduly increasing the number of institutional mem- 
bers of the new type. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, which has 
just become a constituent member of the Council, is planning 
a thorough study of the Junior College situation and has 
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asked the Council to act as sponsor for the investigation. 
The Executive Committee has agreed to do so, provided 
adequate financial support is secured by that association. 

For several years past the North Central and the Southern 
Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools have included 
in their lists of accredited colleges both teachers’ colleges and 
junior colleges. The national associations of both these 
groups are constituent members of this Council. It is the 
sense of your Executive Committee tliat institutions on these 
two lists should be invited to become institutional members 
of the Council. Technically the Executive Committee is 
authorized by the constitution to decide this question, but 
in order to insure a hearty welcome to these institutions, the 
following resolution is submitted with the recommendation 
that it be approved : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Colleges and Junior Colleges accredited by 
the regional accrediting agencies are eligible to institutional member- 
ship in the American Council on Education. 

A special committee has been appointed to consider what 
can be done to unify federal, state and association question- 
naires and to limit the number of miscellaneous question- 
naires constantly being circulated by all sorts of agencies. 

The Handbook of American Universities and Colleges is 
in the hands of tlie printer. Institutions have cooperated 
wonderfully. All but three out of 403 on the accredited 
list have sent in the information requested. This cordial 
cooperation has made possible the production of an accurate 
and impressive picture of present conditions in American 
Higher Education. 'When the volume of more than 1,000 
pages is issued in the late summer each member of the Council 
will receive a complimentary copy and additional copies can 
be bought from the publishers, Chas. Scribner and Sons, for 
the modest price of $2.50. This free distribution and low 
price are secured because of a grant of $7500 from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to pay the costs of typeset- 
ting, electrotyping, and complimentary copies. 

Your committee has given considerable attention to the 
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problem of simplifying and makijig more efficient the Ameri- 
can machinery for handling international relations. The 
aiTangements made in 1924 between the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1he American University Union, and 
the Council have worked fairly well, but there have been 
some confusion and some duplication of effort. As a first 
step toward better coordination, at the request of the Coun- 
cil, the Committee on Foreign Travel and Study has trans- 
ferred the administration of its scholarships for a junior year 
abroad from the Council to the Institute. This consolidates 
administration of scholai-ships in the Institute. 

As a second step toward unification, the Council’s Commit- 
tee on the American University Union has submitted the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the Administrative Board of the Institute be incorporated 
as an independent board of trustees. 

2. That steps be taken to hasten the process by which the Board 
of the Institute be made tiioroughly "representative," by having at 
least two-thirda of its Trustees elected from nominations by the Council, 
in accordance with the existing plan. 

3. That steps be takett to secure an adequate endowment for the 
Institute, including the amount needed to conduct the work of the 11x1100 
under its direction. 

4. That the Council transfer the duties and responsibilities of its 
Committee on the American University Union to the Institute and that 
it discontinue that committee as well as other activities in the field of 
international education. 

The Executive Committee has considered this question at 
two successive meetings and recommends to the Council 
action in accordance with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approve in 
principle the reorganization of relations between the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the Council as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on the American University Union, and that the Executive 
Committee is hereby instructed to put the plan into operation as soon 
as practicable. • 

It is the sense of the Executive Committee that the plan 
marks a distinct step forward in developing more effective 
international educational relations. It is becoming clearer 
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that every nation must ultimately maintain an adequately 
equipped national, off ice' for administering and studying in- 
ternational relations, The United States can do its part by 
hastening the establishment of its own international head- 
quarters. The Council keeps a guiding hand on the Insti- 
tute’s policies by nominating members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and it is relieved of a large administrative job it is 
not equipped to handle. The Council is thus free to devote 
its major energies to cooperative studies of any and every 
phase of higher education at home and to secure close coopera- 
tion of the Institute in studies of foreign education should 
need for such arise. 

During the past year the Council was represented by the 
Assistant Director, Mr. Robertson, at the Quinquennial 
Conference of British Universities held in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in July, 1926; by the Director and Mr. A. L. Williston 
at a conference in Copenhagen in August, 1926, called by the 
World Association for Adult Education to plan ah interna- 
tional congress on that subject in 1928; and by Chancellor 
S. P. Capen at the Pan Pacific Conference on Education 
called by the President of the United States in Honolulu in 
April, 1927.' 

Attention is called to the Treasurer’s Report, which shows 
that the finances of the Council are in sound condition. The 
estimated income from fees of members, excluding special 
grants, for the year was $33,180. Actual receipts were 
$34,410, Total expenditures, $60,114.34. Total receipts 
from all sources were $62,568.89. Bank balance, May 2, 
1927, $2,454.55. 

The Director’s budget of estimated receipts arid author- 
ized. expenditures for the coming year, 1927-28, is herewith 
submitted with the recommendation that it be approved. 

The Executive Committee records with profound regret 
the death of one of the pioneers who established this Council 
and directed its growth during the difficult period of recon- 
struction after the war, Harry Pratt Judson. , The Council 
owes much to his wise leader^p» clear judgment, and faith- 
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ful devotion to its work. The following resolutions are sub- 
mitted, that the Council may place on record its apprecia- 
tion of him and of his great service. 

Resolved, That the American Coundl on Education deeply mouma 
the loss of a wise leader and bdoved friend, Harry Pratt Judson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Chicago, chairman of the American 
Council on Education from 1919 to 1921, during a difficult period of 
adjustment after the war, and for several years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American. University Union; and 

Resolved, That the American Cotmdl on Education herewith expresses 
its recognition of his notable s^ice to this Council, to education, and 
to the nation, and extends heartfelt sympathy to his family and to the 
University of Chicago. 

Resp^tfuUy submitted, 

R. M. Hughes, 

Secretary. 



Director’s Budget, 1927-28 

Estiwated Resources 

I. General Funds; 

Membership dues 1927-28, $34,000, of 
which $6,230 have been pjud. Balance 


due.,.. $27,770.00 

Balance on back dues. 3,810.00 

Services for Iuve.stigations. 1,800.00 


Bank balance April 30, 1927 2,454. 55 

IT. International Funds; 

Laura Spelman RoekeCeller grant $35,000. 00 

Bank balance, April 30, 1927 6,5 19 . 57 

III. Funds for Special Projects; 

Modern Foreign Language Study $73,894.04 

Study of Personnel Methods 20,000 . 00 

Handbook of American Universities and 
Colleges 6.980.64 


Total Estimated Resourc<s, 1927-28, 

Estimated Expenditures 



Iniwtor- 

Special 


General 

tional 

Projecls 

Rent 

Salary of Director and 

$4,000 

$1,000 


Assistant Director .... 

12,000 

7,200 


Salary of Assistants 

Administrative traveling 

10,000 

3,000 


expenses 

Stationery, printing and 

3,000 

1,500 


supplies 

1,000 

500 


Telephone and telegrams , 

300 

200 


Postage 

300 

200 


Furniture and appliances. 

200 

. . . 


Educational Record. . . 

3,000 

♦ • « 


General Expense 

American University 

500 

100 


Union 

Teachers’ Annuity Asso- 

... 

26,500 


elation 

600 

360 


Special Projects 



$100,874.68 

Total 

$34,900 $40,560 $100,874.68 


Estimated surplus 
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$35,834.55 

41,519.57 

100,874.68 

$178,228.80 


176,334.68 

$1,894.12 



Treasurer’s Report 

Washington, D. C. 

Mays, 1927. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, Director, 

American Council on EduccUion, 

26 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Dr. Mann: 

I herewith submit four statements of F. W. Lafrent?. & 
Company, being audits for the period from. May 1 , 1926, to 
April 30, 1927, on the following accounts of the American 
Council on Education: 

American Council on Education— general funds. 

International Education Fund, 

Modem Foreign Language Study Fund— New York Committee, 
Modem Foreign Language Study Fund — Canadian Committee, 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past ye£ur. 

Very truly yours, 

Corcoran Thom, 

Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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, Statement qf Rbcbipts and Disbursements 
From May 1, 1926, la AprU 30, 1927 

RECEIPTS 


Constituent Members $ 1,800.00 

Associate Members 160.00 

Institutional Members. 30,650.00 

Subscriptions to Hducatlonat Record and extra 

extra copies 

Contributions: 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Personnel 

Methods $ 3,500. 00 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Industrial 

Cooperation 5,000.00 

Sale of Psychological Tests: 

1925 $ 1,406.27 

1926 4,561.85 

Reimbursement for Administrating Grante: 

Foreign Language Study Fund— Canadian 

Committee $600.00 

Foreign Language Study Fund— New York 

Committee 1,200.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 

Services Division of Personnel 

Sale of Report on Personnel Procedure, 


$32,610.00 

209.90 


8,500.00 


5,968.12 


1,800.00 

216.03 

90.00 

61.30 


Total Receipts $49,455 . 35 

Cash on Hand May 1, 1926: 

American Security and Trust Company. 11,548.54 


$61,003.89 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries: ' ' 

Director. $12,000.00 

Assistants..; ' 5,639. 2S 

$17,639.28 

Rent. 1,792.00 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies 1,659.28 

Postage, 442.73 

Telephone and Telegrams 379 . 03 

General Expenses 952 , 70 

Traveling Expenses o£ Director 2,484 . 87 

Traveling Expenses of Executive Committee 792.67 

Committee on Personnel Methods 4,278.77 

Publication expenses of Educationai. Record, 3,788.68 

Psychological Test Experiment: 

Psychological Tests: 

1925 $585.64 

1926 1,801.39 

$2,387.03 ■ 

Thurstone — General Expenses 3,627 . 86 

6,014.89 

Furniture and Fixtures 36.00 

Division of College and University Personnel: 

Furniture and Fixtures $35,00 

General Expenses 54.88 

Postage....... 120,00 

Rent 1,368.00 

Salaries 5,215.00 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies 458 . 49 

Telephone and Telegrams 120.00 

7,371.37 

Industrial Cooperation: 

C. E. Hewitt— Traveling Expenses $1,902.32 

C. E. Hewitt— Salary 7,200.00 

Stenographer. 807.50 

Stationery, Supplies, etc 734.25 

Rent 273.00 

10,917.07 


Total Disbursements $58,549 . 34 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927 : 

American Security and Trust Company 2,454.55 


$61,003.89 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
Statement op Receipts and Disdursembnts 
From May 1, 1926, to April 30. 1927 
EECBIPTS 

Laura Spelinan Rockefeller Memorial Fuad 

Commonwealth Fund — Fellowship Fund 

Committee on Foreign Travel and Study — ^Administration 


Purposes 

Undei-graduate Scholarships: 

Felix M. Warburg $3,000.00 

S.W, Straus 1,000.00 

Aaron Naumburg 2,000.00 

Mrs. A. Carnegie 1 .000 . 00 


Contributions: 

Chas. L. Pack, Rome A. U. U $1,000.00 

Chas. L. Pack, Dr. Krans’ expenses, visit to 

U. S 2,000.00 


Refunds: 

American Council on Edtication, refund of 
draft for scholarship to C. S. Dickey, which 

was lost $500.00 

D. A. Robertson, refund on traveling ex* 
penses abroad, 1926 354.96 


Interest on Banir Deposits 

Contribution for Handbook of American Universities and 
Colleges 

Total Receipts 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 

American Security and Trust Company 


$35,690.00 

500.00 

3,250.00 

7.000. 00 

3.000. M 


854.96 

328.60 

1.000,00 

$51,623.56 

6,011.91 

$57,635.47 
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DJSBUSSEUENTS 

Washington Office: 

Salaries: 

Director $7,200.00 

Assistants 3,843 . 73 


Traveling ‘Expenses 

Stationery, Printing arid Supplies 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Postage 

Furniture and Appliances 

Teachers’ Annuity Association. . $720.00 

Employe's proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association 360.00 


Rent. 

General Expenses 

Undergraduate Scholarships 


$11,043.73 

2,013.75 

219.47 

4.22 

125.00 

35.00 


360.00 

1 , 000.00 

247.03 

7,200.00 


New York Office: 

Office Expense 

London Office: 

Salaries $6,500.04 

Teachers Annuity Association.. . $350.00 

Employe's proportion to Assn. . . 174.96 

175.04 

Office and Traveling Expenses 5,050.00 

Newspapers and Magazines 33.00 

Exchange 24.50 


Paris Office: 

Salaries $7,000.08 

Teachers Annuity Association. . . $400. 00 
Employe’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Assodation 199.92 

200.08 

Office and Traveling Expenses 7,250. 00 

Exchange 11.50 


Handbook: 

Printing and Typewriting 376,39 

Stationery and Supplies, etc 102.97 

Postage 40.00 


Total Disbursements 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$22,248.20 

1,623.46 


11,782.58 


14,461.66 

519.63 

$50,635.26 

7,000.21 

$57,635,47 
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MODERN FOREIGN I/ANGRAGE STUDY FUND 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
From May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 

RECEIPTS 

Gamegie Corporatioa. $60,Q00. 00 

Interest on Bank Dfip<3sits 376.37 

Refunds: 

On Insurance, $2S.90 

On Printing and Publishing 548. 9S 

On Traveling Expenses 26.23 

On Sale of FurniturS 162.65 

On sale of American Council Tests 817.49 

1,§84.22 

Transferred from Canadian Committee 3,886 . 70 


Total Receipts $65,847.29 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 

American Security and Trust Company 9,385.89 


$75,233.18 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries and Wages. $21,087,18 

Supplies and Equipment. 840. 08 

Printittg and Publicity 4,518 .95 

Communications 1,216.44 

Travel and Meetings 5,692.73 

Expert Assistance 21,347.88 

Contingent 1,997.66 

Transferred to Canadian Coimmttee: 

Expert Assistance 668,94 


Total Disbursements $57,369.86 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 

American Security and Trust Company 17,863 . 32 


$75,233.18 
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modern foreign language study fund-canadian 

COMMITTEE 

Statement op' Receipts and Disbursements 
Front May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 

RECEIPTS 

Caniegie Corporation. $27,500.00 

Interest on Batik Deposits 188.20 

Refunds! 

Unused Balances of Advances for Committee Meetings. 429.77 
Transferred from the New York Committee 668.94 


Total Receipts. : $28,786.91 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 

American Security and Trust Company.... 10,434,38 


$39,221,29 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries and 'Wages $12,478. 60 

Supplies and Equipment 1,269. 34 

Printing and Publicity 1,098. OS 

Travel and Meetings 4,314.46 

Communications.*. 64*. 58’ 

Expert Assistance. • 1,928. 84 

Contingent 650,00, 

Transferred to New York Committee: 


3,886.70 


Total Disbursements . $25,690. 57 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 

American Security and Trust Company 13,530 . 72 


$39,221.29 



Report of the Director 

T his is the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education. When the first meeting was 
held we were at war. The purpose then was to dis- 
cover how the colleges could cooperate to serve the nation 
in that grim crisis. The way was found, Our educational 
institutions rendered conspicuous service, and, having felt 
the thrill that accompanies intelligently organized coopera- 
tion in a great common cause, they have maintained this 
Council through the intervening years with a firm faith that 
there are in these piping times of peace other great national 
services which can be rendered only by voluntary but appro- 
priately organized cooperative effort. It is the chief prob- 
lem of the Council to discover rules of the game that will 
both stimulate local initiative and make team-play effective. 

During the ten years that have elapsed since we entered 
the world war, profound changes have taken place both in 
public attitude toward education and in school practices. 
It is safe to say that never before have such profound changes 
taken place so rapidly and so universally throughout a great 
people. The war experience seems to have dissolved ancient 
prejudices, traditions and habits, thereby liberating us for a 
new orientation and a recrystallization of thinking in new 
and very different patterns. What are the most significant 
features of the situation in which we now find ourselves ? 

One of the most significant and characteristic features of 
the present situation appears to be the ever-increasing 
number and variety of activities that are grouped under the 
general title of "personnel.” Tliis word is a bequest from 
the war. It came into universal use then because winning 
the war clearly required that the nation, exert its full strength, 
and one essential condition for doing this is that every 
citizen be so trained and placed in the working team that he 
contributes his utmost to the common cause, The so-called 
22(5 
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personnel problem was thus found to be one critical problem 
in releasing maximum national energy for achieving a worth- 
while and significant mission. 

Appreciation of the significance of the personnel problem 
was not limited to those responsible for guiding the nation 
through the crisis. The problem was a very vital one for 
every loyal individual citizen. Everyone of them had to 
settle for himself the very insistent question: What can I 
do best to help ? By this intimate and dynamic process of 
individual training on the job, so many people became 
vitally aware of the problem that there is now well nigh 
universal recognition of its importance in discovering abili- 
ties and fostering normal continuous individual growth. 

This widespread recognition of the significance of the per- 
sonnel problem is leading to a public demand for a new type 
of service from the schools. For parents no longer meekly 
accept a school’s judgment that Johnnie is hopeless because 
he has failed in traditional school courses. Parents know 
that their Johnnie has some latent capacities for usefulness, 
They demand that schools help Jolmnie discover his specific 
abilities and provide opportunities for their development. 
Hence the ever-increasing experimentation with psycholog- 
ical’ tests, pfacement tests, new type exaimnatvons, rating- 
scales, sectioning on the basis of ability, honors courses, and 
other devices for measuring individual diflerences and adapt- 
ing school practices to them. 

In his admirable report on Personnel Procedure in Edu- 
cation, issued by the Council last fall, President L. B. Hop- 
kins lists twenty major activities that have direct bearing on 
this personnel problem in colleges. This list includes, be- 
sides typical personnel -techniques, like psychological tests, 
many of the normal operations of running a college ; such as 
selective process for admission, freshman week, health ser- 
vice, discipline, curriculum, methods of instruction, research 
concerning teaching, and coordination within the college 
and with outside agencies. The keatment of such activities 
is necessary in any study of the peraonnel problem in college 
because clearly each has an intimate and direct bearing on 
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maldng the institution help tiie individual discover and 
develop his own attitudes and specific abilities^ These 
studies and experiments in personnel methods, stimulated 
• by the public demand for individual development, are 
gradually expanding our conceptions of the responsibilities 
and opportimities of schools and colleges for national de- 
velopment and international progress. 

School and colleges are not the only institutions that are 
being renewed by the personnel point of view. Industry, 
business, and the professions are feeling its impress. The 
public demand that Johnnie’s abilities be discovered and 
developed in school is quite as insistent that he find oppor- 
tunity for their further development in the world’s work. 
The tragedy of buried talent has always been appreciated by 
a few;, now it is very generally recognized. Professional 
schools are beginning to appreciate that excessive elimination 
of would-be doctors, lawyers, and engineers is caused by 
failure to detect special talent in tinxe. Some industrial 
organizations have even come to see that sound personnel 
methods are as effective in improving products, in raising 
wages, and in expanding markets as are scientific methods 
of research, of eliminating waste of mass production. 
Therefore the personnd problem now appears to be a funda- 
mental and very vital common problem for the professions, 
for industry, and for education. How can they profitably 
cooperate in working toward its solution? 

The most natural place at which to begin any cooperative 
enterprise is the place where the cooperating agencies nor- 
mally come in contact with one another. In the case before 
us this occurs when a youngster leaves school and enters 
the world^’s work. If the school has the personnel point of 
view, it is interested in helping its graduates find further 
opportunities for continued ^owth. If the professions are 
interested in upholding professional standards, they are 
interested in finding men of appropriate attitude and bent. 
If industry recognizes that growing employees mean business 
prosperity, it is interested in finding employees who will 
grow in its service. Mutual understanding, a common 
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language, reciprocal confidence, comparable standards for 
appraising men, are needed if bo)^ and girls are to pass from 
school to occupations -with a minimum of human suffering 
and material waste. 

„ It is not necessary here to dilate on the fact that present 
conditions of transition from sdiool to established occupa- 
tion are not ideal. Everyone remwnbem his own struggle to 
gain a toehold in life. Every industrial firm looks with 
despair at its continuous costs of broking in and of turn- 
over. Everyone can point to many cases of growth stunted 
by grinding at the wrong job to ke^ from starving. The 
statistics of elimination from college and professional school 
be^ eloquent testimony to the same effect. This area of 
life’s experience, in which most youn^ters flounder about 
between school and work for several years in fear and dark- 
ness, has been appropriately nruned "no man’s land.’’ 
There’s no excuse for no man’s land in time of peace. , To 
convert that area into productive gardens is one of the great- 
est present opportunities for constructive national service. 

Before the war solution of the problem of no man's land 
seemed hopeless. School men were lined up on' one side of 
the area, industrialists on the otha:. One group talked 
pedagesB and chased culture; the other talked business and 
chased dollars. Their respective patters were incompre- 
hensible to one another. Their common problem of btuld- 
ing men had not yet emei^ed. 

Now alj this is changed. Schods understand that art is 
wisdom in action — that fine culture may result from crowd- 
ing into the world’s work all the excellence it will bear, 
The professions are recognize as fieltfe for continuing growth, 
and industries are beginning to see that they are funda- 
mentally educational institutions. They educate, their 
employees for better or for worse by tiie way work is organ- 
ized and done. They also educate tiie public for better or 
for worse by the way they deal with customers. All aim 
growing in comprehension of the fact that bettk personiwl . 
procedure is one of the major lines of progress. 'And having, 
thus found a vital coramcm problem, industry, the profes- 
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sions and education can get together in a united attack. 
It is for the purpose of discovering how the world’s work and 
education may profitably cooperate in solving the problem 
of no man’s land that this Council is inviting organizations, 
not primarily educational, to become institutional members 
of the Council on the same footing with universities and 
colleges. 

, Certain phases of the technique of personnel investigation 
are already so well developed as to make possible a practical 
start on this joint enterprise. For example, all agree that a 
clear and concise objective record of what people actually 
do in the world’s work is the nectary foundation for sound 
progress. By much experimentation we have learned how 
to write such a record in terms of job specifications and other 
observable actions and facts in such a way as to supply 
industry and the professions with the data they need for 
placement, for measurement of aduevement, for wage scales 
and for promotion, and at the same time to furnish schools 
the information they need for revising curricula, for voca- 
tional guidance and for appraising capacities. Commonly 
acceptable forms for keeping agnificant personal records, 
for rating scales and fcff various forms of objective tests are 
also developing. A standard terminology is evolving, mak- 
ing possible mutual understanding because results of experi- 
ments by scattered observers are eB5)ressed in comparable 
terms. 

Besides the personnel problem, which focuses in. no man’s 
land, there is a second feature of the present situation that is 
no less significant, characteristic, and important. It would 
obviously be dangerous if education, industry and the pro- 
fessions threw their entire energies into liberating personality 
and fostering its uncontrolled growth. To be a useful citizen 
an individual must not only have his abilities liberated and 
developed; he must be able to use them effectively in team- 
play with his fellow men. The genius of a lone star per- 
former is seriously handicapped if he cannot play the game. 
Uncontrolled freedom for everybody may be worse than 
despotism, 
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This is neither the time nor the place to start a discussion 
on discipline in education. It is important, however, to 
record here the fact that since the war there has emerged 
a novel technique of forcing self-discipline through voluntary 
cooperation. The process is generally described by the phrase: 
"decentralized responsibility with centralized cooperation.*’ 
This is the engineering counterpart for the obsolescent legal 
phrase, "states rights.*’ It suggests how engineers achieve 
things lawyers like to talk about. It summarizes the transi- 
tion that is taking place from fussing about rights to working 
to make this world a better place in which to live. It ap- 
peared shortly after the war when we had lived through 
a period of centralized control wholly appropriate to the 
crisis but fundamentally abhorrent to the American people. 

The technique of operating with decentralized responsibil- 
ity and centralized cooperation has been perfected by the 
Department of Commerce under the inspiring leadership of 
Hei'bert Hoover. He is using it to eliminate wastes in indus- 
try through simplified practice. The technique is simple. 
An expert committee gathers and organizes basic facts con- 
cerning the commodity under consideration; for example, 
brick. Manufacturers and consumers of brick are invited to 
a conference where these facts concerning number of styles 
made, number used, cost of marketing rare sizes, efic., are 
presented and discussed. Questions not answered by the 
first set of facts are raised. The conference adjourns to 
think it over while the experts gather the new facts needed. 
Another conference — more facts, until all concerned agree on 
standard sizes, where such standardization does not limit 
proper initiative, and thereafter all voluntarily maintain 
those standards because eafch is convinced by facts that it is 
to his own best interest as well as to that of the group to do 
so. Each is still solely responsible for operating his own 
plant his own way; but his freedom has been volimtarily 
curtailed because of the discipline he has received at the 
hands of his colleagues in the face of facts. 

One of the most threatening dangers to American institu- 
tions is the tendency to centralize authority and control in 
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the Federal Government. Decentralized responsibility with 
centralized cooperation is an effective antidote. Many 
people still fear that an increase in the scope of the Bureau 
of Education or the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education would ultimately mean federal control of edu- 
cation. The possibility of such control is growing less and 
less each year because the simplified practice activities of the 
Department of Commerce are proving so effective and popu- 
lar that other departments are beginning to operate on the 
same principle. To be successful, a Department of Edu- 
cation would have to work in the same way, which, as just 
stated, makes centralization of control inherently impossible. 

The process under discussion applies not only to far-flung 
organization of scattered units. It is perhaps even more 
significant in classroom practice. For when a teacher has 
so decentralized responsibility for learning that each student 
assumes his own share for himself, real learning and disci- 
pline begin. Each student then proceeds on his own steam 
to master the mission he has set himself, His discipline 
comes from overcoming the difficulties inherent in accom- 
plishing the task. The teacher is the agency of centralized 
cooperation. She helps the students help each other in 
doing their self-imposed jobs. The Dalton plan and honors 
courses succeed when they realize this pi*inciple in practice. 
Several recently organized mammoth industrial corporations 
are consciously trying to realize it also in practice. 

Decentralized responsibility is much more familiar in 
industry than it is in the schools or the professions because 
of the extensive activities of the Department of Commerce. 
The process is coming to be known as the Hoover technique. 
It applies not only to combinations of companies in one 
corporation, but to the relations of a foreman with the men 
in the shop. This Coimcil is operating in accordance with 
it in developing cooperative studies and experiments with 
the colleges. 

The problems of personnel and of team-play are correla- 
tive halves of the central problem of national progress — the 
so-called manpower problem. In, working toward fuller 
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and nobler development of manpower, a just balance must 
be kept between the conflicting requirements of these two 
correlative halves. Only thus shall we progressively achieve 
that controlled freedom, that ordered liberty, that dis- 
ciplined initiative, that trained imagination, and those self- 
governing aind growing men and women without whom no 
nation can endure. Neither the professions nor education 
nor industry nor government can solve the problem single- 
handed. We clearly need more talent in the professions, 
more reality in education, more science in industry and less 
government in business, if latent human energies are to be 
liberated and adjusted to sound social order. An appropriate 
agency of centralized cooperation is all that is needed to 
start concerted action. What are its essential features? 

To be elective in. the United States such a central agency 
must be more than a clearing house of ideas and information. 
If people are merely kept informed of new developments and 
each is left to adjust himself to the growing situation, 
national progress is haphazard and slow. Par more dynamic 
results are obtained when the central agency employs experts 
who mal^e scientific classifications and analyses of facts, 
who raise searching questions concerning their meaning, and 
who an*ange conferences of those concerned to face tlie facts, 
discuss them, and ultimately to reach agreements which all 
voluntarily adopt. Such a conference is really a seminar 
and the educational processes going on are the familiar proc- 
esses of cooperative education, with the advantage that the 
leaders are experts who work scientifically and use the Hoover 
technique of decentralized responsibility with centralized 
cooperation. 

The cost of maintaining a central agency of cooperation 
that functions in this way is insignificant in comparison 
with, the value of the results secured when it works on a 
really vital practical problem, For example, the central 
office cost of operating the Council's experiment on psycholog- 
ical tests for college freshmen is about $6,000 each year. 
Nearly 200 institutions are participating, so it costs about 
$30 apiece for expert guidance and sharp tools to. work with. 
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At least 200 men at the participating colleges are educating 
each other, and some 70,000 students are getting progressively 
more intelligent treatment in consequence. 

The success of a central agency of cooperation depends in 
large nieasure on the type of topic selected for cooperative 
study and experiment. The situation today with regard to 
the manpower probl^ res^bles the situation 150 years ago 
in physical science. They had Uien built up a fairly com- 
plete -science of mechanics of things that could be seeii, 
weighed and measured. Little had been accomplished to- 
ward mastering the invisible energies of Natiu'e — ^heat and 
electricity. In these realms real progress began when. tem- 
perature was' recognized as a significant characteristic of heat 
and the thermometer was invented. This defined, units of 
temperature, standardized terminology, and made observa- 
tions by widely scattered observers comparable. 

Similarly in electricity a long step toward release and 
control of electric energy was made when Faraday proved, 
that the amount of copper deposited, per minute by a gal- 
vanic current is a valid measure of current strength. By 
thus establishing correlation between one characteristic of 
electricity, which is invisible, and certain amounts of per- 
fectly visible copper secured by a definite arrangement of 
material conditions, he followed a procedure that has proved 
sound in extending human control over invisible powers by 
study of objective facts and organization of material con- 
ditions. 

The sariie procedure is now beginning to be used in liberat- 
ing and guiding the energies of men. Everything one does 
in the physical world is characteristic of inner invisible work- 
ings of human nature that we are trying to understand. 
Each of us is constantly drawing inferences based on observa- 
tion of the actions of oth^s. But each of us is doing this in 
his own way. "We have no general agreement as to which 
typ^ of action are significant, no standard terminology and 
no well-recognized scales of measurement. Heti.ce the whole 
modern testing and guidance program is directed toward 
discovering ' what objective actions are most significant of 
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latent powers and how to record such actions that they may 
be widely understood and interpreted in a way to help men 
find themselves and grow. 

The work of this Council has always been aimed in the 
direction indicated. Ilie standards committee has labored 
to secure common terminology and comparable objective 
standards for colleges. The finance inquiry did the same 
for accounting. The experiment with psychological tests 
and the achievement tests of the Modem Foreign Language 
Study tend to the same end. The cooperation with industry 
and the professions on the manpower problem will unques- 
tionably be more fruitful to all concern^ if it follows similar 
lines. As stated, a working model job specification form has 
been developed and is proving effective in securing the 
needed objective record of what men really do. The grant 
just received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is for the 
purpose of developing similar model forms of personnel 
record cards, achievement tests, rating scales, and voca- 
tional monographs, as a means of helping men. discover 
what they are best qualified to do. 

Experience has demonstrated the necessity for coopera- 
tion between education and ttie world's work in developing 
all these model forms. For ©cample, many vocational 
monographs have been prepared by professional and business 
men and have been found by teachers to be useless in giving 
students the information they need to guide them in choosing 
an occupation. Similarly most school records are practically 
of little use to employers se^ng employees. A teacher’s 
guess as to what occupation Johnnie is best qualified to 
follow is apt to be futile if not actually misleading, because 
teachers have so little accurate knowledge of the real condi- 
tions in a variety of occupations. Schools do not teach 
youngsters the things they should be able to do if they are to 
get on well in later life, because schoolmen do ‘not know 
accurately what those things are. It is the manifest duty 
of those who do know to give the missing information to those 
who need it in terms that both can understand. Model 
forms developed by conference and cooperative experiment 
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make possible common terminology and hence mutual 
exchange of essential facts which all need. 

From the foregoing it is dear that the organizations that 
can help most and also profit most in this cooperative study 
and experiment are those that recognize in the progressive 
solving of the manpower problem a great opportunity for 
national progress. In achieving present industrial success 
scientific research, good organization and elimination of 
material waste have been important factors. The possibil- 
ities of further progress through release of manpower by 
creating conditions in which men may grow are great. 
Experiments to discover how are quite as necessary as are 
experiments to improve material products. Membership 
in the Council means participation and investment in a 
cooperative effort to abolish no man's land. Is there any 
other enterprise that offers greater chances than does this 
for creating more human wealth and more material 
prosperity? 

The significance of this enterprise is plainly portrayed in 
the parable of the stone cutters. A stranger visited the 
site where a cathei^al was being built. Happening upon a 
woiionan chipping stone he asked: “What are you doing, 
friend?” Without lifting his eyes or stopping work the 
laborer replied : ‘ ‘ Earning eight dollars a day . " The stranger 
wandered on and came to a second worlcman. “What are 
doing, friend?” he asked. Looking up with a quizzical 
glance the worker replied: “ Can’t you see Fm cutting stone?” 
The stranger wandered on. and came to a third workman 
cutting stone. “What are you doing, friend?" he asked. 
Looking up with a bright smile the man replied: “ Fm build- 
ing a Cathedral.” 

It took centuries to build a mediaeval cathedral, but a 
still more perfect temple can now be completed with the tools 
of modem science in much less than a single lifetime. 

Carlyle discerned the genuine culture and spiritual wisdom 
that comes to cathedral builders. In 1834 in his Review of 
the Com Law Rhymes be wrote: 
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Nay, it appears to us as if in this humble Chant of the Village Patri- 
arch might be traced rudiments of a truly great idea; great though all 
undeveloped. The Rhapsody of "Enoch Wray" is, in its nature and 
unconscious tendency, Epic; a whole world li« shadowed in it. What 
we might call an inarticulate, half-audible Epicl The main figure is a 
blind, aged man; himself a min, and endreled with the ruin of a whole 
Era. Sad and great does that image of a universal Dissolution hover 
visible as a poetic background. Good old Enoch! He could do so 
much; was so wise, so valiant. No lUon had he destroyed; yet somewhat 
he had built up : where the Mill stands noisy by its cataract, making 
corn into bread for men, it was Enoch that reared it, and made the 
rude rocks to send it wata-; where the mountain Torrent now boils in 
vain, and is mere passing music to the traveler, it was Enoch’s cunning 
that spanned it with that strong Arch, grim? time-defying. Where 
Enoch's hand or mind has been, Disorder has become Order; Chaos 
has receded some little handbreadth, had to give up some new hand- 
brcadtli of his ancient r^lm. . . . 

Rudiments of an Epicj we say? and of the true Epic of our Time— 
were the genius but arrived that could sing it! Not "Arms and the 
Man"; "Tools and the Man," that were now our Epic. What indeed 
are tools, from the Hammer and Plummet of each Enoch Wray to this 
Pen we now write with, but Anns, wherewith to do battle agauist un- 
reason without or witliin, and smite in pieces not miserable fellowmen, 
but the Arch-Enemy that makes us all miserable; henceforth the only 
legitimate battle! 

C. R. Mann, 
Director. 



Constitution of American Council 
on Education 

1. NAMEt The name of the organiaation shall be “American Council 
on Education." 

2. Odiect; The general object of the Council is to promote and carry 
out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the associa- 
tions represented. It is understood that such matters will He mainly 
in the field of university and college work, and in related educational 
fields. The Council was organised to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will also en- 
courage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMDERsHir: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes oi members — constituent, assodate, and institutional. 

ConsHluenl Members! This group shall consist of national educational 
organizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may 
from time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem- 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom- 
mended that each organization in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member (or a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub- 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem- 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
Any elfiotion to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take 
effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term thus 
filled. 

The Council shall reports its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April dO, and at such other times as may 
be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organi- 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 

Inslihilioual Members: This group shall conri^st of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of siniilar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction, and that contribute not less than five hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for institu- 
tional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
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organizations, and the scale o{ membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Comtrhttee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
orie representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
vote is taken, if there are n^ative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re- 
quest o£ any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is -taken by the Cotmcil. 

4. Dues: Tlie annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $500 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subseriptiona to The Educational Record at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copi^ to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. Officers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chainnan, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of ite committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas- 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Cormcil shall also’ elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
can' 3 dng out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shall be ex ojjkio a member of ■ the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Exeaitive Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate ah alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy on 
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the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting o£ the Council, 

7. Meetings: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. Tlie Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three ainstituent organizations, 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by <»nsent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum (or the transaction, of business, but no 
action shall become effective imtil approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organisations constituting the Council. 

8. Budget: Tlie Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. Traveling Extenses; The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. Committee Appointmehts: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint spedal committees. All committee appoint- 
ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The mem- 
bers of committees may be selected from the members of any institu- 
tion associated with one of the organizations constituting the Council. 
Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the Council, with- 
out right to vote. 

11. Autkoiuty of Committees: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Coundl. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. Amendments: This Constitutiori may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sOTt to all constituent rhembers of the Coimcil at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 
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The Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the United States' 

T O INQUIRE into the present situation regarding the 
teaching of the mod^n foreign languages in this 
country and to suggest means for improvement.” 
This was in brief the task which the Committee on Direc- 
tion and Control three years ago laid upon the Committee 
on Investigation, consisting of the Executive Committee 
and the Special Investigators. The outline adopted at 
the Atlantic City conference of representative modem 
language teachers of January 1, 1924, was to serve as the 
point of beginning of the investigation, which was, in the 
words of that somewhat ambitious document, to include 
what is now being done in modern language teaching and 
what should be done. Indeed, the potentialities of the 
survey at that moment knew no bounds, and we could 
sing with the poet, 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless universe is ours. 

As soon as the Committee of Investigation passed from 
the realm of hope and vision to that of actualities, it became 
clear that neither the three-year period at our disposal, 
afterwards extended to three and one-fourth years, nor 
the organizing and executive energy of the Committee 
was sufficient to realize the whole of this far-flung plan, 
even though we were backed by an appropriation of $60,000 
per year from the Carnegie Corporation. The preliminary 
report of the committee presented at the Princeton meet- 
ing of the General Committee, January 1, 1925, recom- 
mended the limitation of the study to teaching in the second- 
ary schools and the corre^nding levels of college instruc- 
tion, a radical reduction when it is recalled that at Atlantic 
City we had extended our lines to include everything from 

1 Report of the chairman at the final meeting of the Committee 
on Direction and Control, held jointly with the Canadian Committee 
on Modem Languages, Toronto, September 15-17, 1927. 
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graduate institutioDS to the correspondence school. The 
Princeton report had to do almost entirely with the objec- 
tives of moden\ language instruction. Objectives were 
then, rather more than at present, a sort of fetich in educa- 
tional theory. We were at that time still in the ban of 
wartime thinking and practice and believed that it was 
possible to delimit the objectives of instruction so clearly that 
the definitions might serve as a guide for every teacher 
in directing his course. The Classical Investigation, just 
then concluded, and the seductively dialectical procedure 
of the men who guided it influenced us to the point where 
we believed tliat tlie attainability or non-attainability of 
the ultimate objectives of teaching could be demonstrated 
as clearly as the Rule of Three. 

Nevertheless, objectives have remained in a certain 
sense the guiding principle of our work dimng the past 
three years, even though we have re-baptized them as 
“probleins" and have a much more modest conception of 
the possibility of defining them and of demonstrating to 
the cautious mind their attainability. /Even at the Prince- 
ton meeting it be^mej^ear that we lacked one great tool 
for measuring thSf^m^^andardized tests. As soon as 
we came under the iiifluence of our Adviser in Educational 
Psychology, Professor V. A. C. Henmon, we set about 
remedying this defect. With that move, we had entered 
on a policy which was to absorb more and more the time 
of the Committee through the balance of the first and the 
whole of the second year, and a considerable part of the 
third year of,, our labors-i Professor Wood of Columbia 
and the Iowa Department of Education had already made 
considerable progress in experimenting with widely stand- 
ardized modern language tests, and Professor Plenmori 
had published a French vocabulary test based on a frequency 
study. It was evident, however, that none of these could 
suffice as tools, or, save to a limited extent, as models, 
and the members of the Investigating Committees with 
our Canadian colleagues set down with many misgivings 
to work out procedures of their own. Like all other voyagers 
of discovery on uncharted seas, we have been obliged to 
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feel our way, and the ship has gone diead only after run- 
ning here and there into wrong channels and grounding 
on sand bars, and naiTowly escaping a few roaring breakers. 
Some of these adventures have been very expensive in 
time and money and entailed losses which were, within 
oim limited time allowance, irretrievable. Nevertheless, 
we have at present a library of tests covering three capac- 
ities — vocabulary, grammar and rilent reading — ^in the 
fom* major languages, including alternative forms in French, 
German and Spanish. We have a choice of technique in 
French grammar and a set of German reading scales. We 
have complete manuals for administering tests for three 
languages, containing keys for the tests and scales for 
measuring written composition in the foreign language. 
And we have a highly practical teachers’ record sheet for 
reporting results, which looks simple, but was by no means 
the least difficult of all of these publications to construct. 
All of these are commercially available to the entire modem 
language world® and constitute an equipment with which 
future experiments in the problems of organization, cui- 
riculum and method may be undertolcen. We have in 
addition made successful beginnings with a more difficult 
member of the test series, a test of aural understanding, 

By means of these tests, imperfect and incomplete as 
they admittedly are, the Committee has been able for the 
first time in the case of any curriculum subject to measure 
and record, nationally and regionally, norms of achievement 
by secondaiy school pupils. The results of this for the 
clarification and solution of the problems of modern language 
teaching will appear in detail in our published reports. 
This harvest is, however, insignificant in comparison with 
what may be done with the tests. Not the least important 
step during the life of the Committee has been the growing 
recognition by progressive teachers that opinion subjectively 
formed is valueless unless supported by findings from tests. 


’All are published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
except the Van Wagenen-Hubman German Reading Seales, which 
are issued by the Public School Piftflaeblng Co., Bloortirngton, IW. 
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An active body of modem language teachers can no longer 
listen with patience to a program which consists of* the 
iteration of individual opinion regarding methods or organi- 
zation or the setting forth of results unless success has been 
measured by reliable tools, such as standardized tests. It 
is now recognized that the only way to break up the indescrib- 
ably boring character of teacher's* conferences on methods 
is to demand that every exponent allow his wares to be 
tested. 

If, then, we have be^ obliged to revise the ideal of the 
program of October, 1924, for the three years of the Study: 
the first year, gathering the material ; the second, interpret- 
ing and tabulating it; and the third year, collating and 
publishing the results— it is the tests which are to blame. 
For that we have no apology to offer, even though we are 
from three to six months behind our schedule. 

The great canvasses of fact and opinion which were 
organized to sound out the present situation in the modem 
languages have all gone through to a conclusion. If they 
did not reveal enough to justify all our expectations, they 
have atleast been no disappointment. All of them developed 
to a magnitude which was appalling, so that the words 
“Teachers’ Training Questionnaire,” “High School Ques- 
tionnaire,” “Post Scholastic Questionnaire,” etc., have for 
evermore a profound significance in the minds of all actively 
connected with the Study. A detailed chronicle of these 
labors is not possible, and, were I to attempt it, more than 
of those present would no doubt cry out with Schiller's 
Wallenstein: 

Etsparen Sle's uns. . . . 

Zu melden, was wir schaudemd selbst erlebt. 

But the frenzy of the day for educational statistics will 
excuse a few figures, which should be considered in connec- 
tion with our report of expenditures. 

The Teachers' Training Questionnaire was sent to 2,025 
departments in 776 universities and colleges. This impres- 
sive document was filled out by 749 departments in 412 
institutions and the rq>lies codified, tabulated and studied. 
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The High School Questioimaire was sent to 21,125 public 
and 2,816 private secondary schools. There were five 
follow-iips sent to delinquents. Returns came from 13,957 
public and 1,973 private schools, of which those from 10,887 
public and 1,341 private schools were tabulated. The 
public schools tabulated represented a total enrollment of 
2,635,747 pupils; the private schools, 142,548. 

The Registrars’ Questionnaire was sent to 776 college 
and imiversity registrars, of whom 293 made usable returns. 
These represented an enrollment of 259,000 undergraduates, 
of whom 148,000 were studjdng the modem foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Post Scholastic Questionnaire, blue and yellow plague 
of the regional chainnen, was sent by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to names listed by the Study of about 18,000 graduates 
of schools and colleges in the past twenty years. Returns 
for nearly 7,000 were tabulated and studied by Professor 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin.* 

The Selected Teachers Questionnaire went to 1,650 college 
and secondary school teachers, of whom 815 filled out a 
document requiring a minimum of five hours hard work. 
Many teachers put from ten to twenty hours on the task. 
The wealth of teacher opinion herein contained may be 
judged by the fact that it took from three to five workers 
two months to tabulate the responses. 

Our students’ and pupils* questionnaire, not yet studied, 
brought response from 20,000 students of the modem 
languages. 

Our testing program included more than 250 schools and 
involved the administration of more than 50,000 tests,* 
The returns from these were scored and studied in the 
Study offices. 

Have the modem language teachers cooperated in the 
Study? The question is already answered, since they ware 

* Published as The Reading of Modem Foreign Languages: “Bureau 
of Education Bulletin (1927)," No. 16. 

* In addition a largo number were administered in Canada by the 
Canadian Committee on Modem Languages, and through them about 
9,000 were given to secondary school pupils in England, 
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the direct sources of information and the active workers 
in every item cited above, with the exception of the Regis- 
trars’ Questionnaire. In addition, nearly 10,000 teachers 
of public and 2,150 teachers of private secondary schools 
sent in their records of preparation and experience, filling 
out twelve items, all of which were tabulated and studied. 
But the cooperation of the teachers was not limited to this, 
It includes also the field of intensive study and experiment. 
From 100 to 125 teachers cooperated in the creation of each 
of the three composition scales in French, German and 
Spanish, putting their experience and experiments with 
their classes at the disposal of the Study. The French 
idiom and vocabulary studies have enlisted 100 teachers 
each, the Spanish idiom count 100, the German idiom count 
50, the French syntax study 50, the German error count 
SO, and so on. In comparison with these thousands of 
enthusiastic and responsive teachers, the number who have 
refused help is small indeed. 

America is large, and we have grown perhaps too con- 
scious of that fact and too ready to believe that large 
figures mean a large amount of truth. The Committee on 
Investigation does not share that opinion but may be par- 
doned for yielding to the national weakness for a moment in 
the spirit of appreciation. Operating with round numbers 
and neglecting some duplicates, who are qualitatively im- 
portant but quantitatively negligible, the following have 
taken part in the Study, their share varying from that of 
the principal of a large high school who signed the returns 
calculated by painstaking subordinates to the loyal modem 
language teacher who gave days to tiie testing campaigir: 

15,680 school principals. 

293 college registrars. 

1,500 college teachers of the modem languages. 

13,000 secondary school teadiers of the modern languages. 

7,000 citizens, former students of the modem languages. 

In addition to these approjdmately 37,000 persons, who 
participated in mass researches, organized in our offices 
and carried out either tiiere or directly under the control 
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of the Committee, researclies have been developed at a 
number of universities. These studies, initiated and in 
most cases undei” the general guidance of the Committee 
in cooperation with the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages, have enlisted fifty-six scholars at thirty uni- 
versites and colleges. This list does not exhaust the number 
of investigations inspired directly or indirectly by the 
Study's activities. 

Enough has been said to make clear that the findings 
which the Special Investigators and the Adviser in Educa- 
tional Psychology set fortli in their reports are not hit-or- 
miss conclusions, based on an arm-chair inquiry, but that 
whatever faults they may have proceed from errors in 
inter^retion rather than from any lack of willingness to 
bring in and examine the evidence. In this connection 
a few quantitative facts as to the activities of the Committee 
on Investigation may not be out of place. It 1ms held 
twelve sessions, ten of them separate from meetings of the 
Committee on Direction and Control: seven in New York 
and one each in Quebec, Toronto and Boston. In nearly 
all of these one or more members of the Canadian Committee 
have sat with us and shared in our counsels. At these 
conferences the Committee has been in session a total of 
thirty working days, not counting nights 1 To these meet- 
ings the members of the Committee have journeyed a total 
of over 40,000 miles. In addition, the Special Investigator 
and the Adviser in Educational Psychology and Miss 
Josephine Allin, specially employed to assist them, have 
traveled between 20,000 and 25, (WO miles. In the interests 
of the Study and its undertakings they have visited every 
imiversity in the United States that is of importance for 
research, with one exception, a considerable number of 
colleges and many, many secondary schools. 

All of this has cost, up to August 31 past, $171,788.22, 
less than 40 per cent of which has been, paid in salaries and 
wages, including the salaries of the staff and all forms of 
office and clerical work under direct control of the Study. 
When concluded the Study will have cost less than one 
first-class private yacht of moderate tonnage or less than 
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the latest price paid for one seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The Committee on Investigation has now concluded its 
program of fact finding and is now preparing the results for 
publication. All of its reports could not receive their final 
form in advance of the last meeting of the Committee on 
Direction and Control. Even if there had been an abundance 
of time, it was proper tiiat the larger committee should 
pass on the recomm^idations and findings before they are 
published, for, although the reports Mve been prepared by 
the members of the Committee and represent the matured 
and considered opinion of the Committee on Investigation, 
they will when they go forth be reporte of the Committee 
on Direction and Control. In view of the magnitude and 
complexity of the program of the Study, a number of re- 
searches and undertakings plann^ and started by the 
Committee on Investigation and the Canadian Committee 
could not be carried through. We feel very acutely the 
lack of these, especially the lack of various frequency studies 
in idiom and syntax, as well as the inability to extend further 
our testing programs. Some of these undertaldngs, and 
others which should be initiated, must wait for further 
subventions and a more liberal allowance of time. 

As concerns the stages of completion, the reports- and 
projects of the Study, including thc«e in which it cooperates 
with the Canadian Committee, fall into three groups : 

1. Those already published or in press . — This includes 
the library o£ tests, vrith accompanying manuals, etc., 
B. D. Wood’s New York Experiments with New Type Modern 
Language Tests;^ G. T. BusweU's A Laboratory Study of the 
Reading oj-Modern Foreign Languages;^ Buchanan’s Graded 
Spanish Word BookA the Morgan-Henson-Purin German 


® Published by the MactmUatt Comiany, August, 1927, as Volume I 
oi “ PubUcatio'ns of the Aramcan and Canadian Committees on Modem 
Languages.” 

® Volume 11, 1927, of the same series. 

■’Volume III, 1927, of the series, published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 
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Word Book;^ O’Shea’s report on Reading of the Modern 
Languages after Graduation,' and the statistical repoii:,® which 
is in press. 

2. Those in manuscript awaiting final revision. — ^This in- 
cludes the report on achievement tests, prepared by Professor 
Henjnon, with a chapter on tests in Quebec by Professor 
Ford of the Canadian Committee; the report on training of 
teacliers by Professor Purin; a summary report on objectives, 
organization, curriculum and methods by Professor Coleman, 
and a number of briefer papers reporting on particular 
studies and experiments in the various fields of inquiry. 
These latter will probably be published in one volume. 

3. Those for which the material has been gathered but not 
yet completely collated. — ^This includes the French word book, 
studies in idiom frequency in French, German and Spanish, 
a study of the frequency of syntactical phenomena of the 
German verb, a study of errors in German composition, 
prognosis tests and experiments, etc. It is probable that 
the series of reports and monographs, appearing as “Publi- 
cations of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modem Languages," will, when concluded, embrace twelve 
volumes. The studies in French and Spanish syntax fre- 
quencies are extensive undwtakings which have made 
appreciable progress, j'lt is probable, however, that they 
cannot be concluded with the time and means at our dis- 
posal. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study, like other similar 
undertakings in recent years, has raised many hopes among 
workers in the educational field. More than one superin- 
tendent of schools has written us that he is waiting for the 
results of our inquiry before revising the curriculum. More 
than one teacher, hard pressed by an administration im- 
sympathetic toward the modern languages, is relying upon 
this Committee to strike off his shackles and restore French 
and Gennan to their former popularity. A few patriots 
expect that our deliberations will show to American youth 
a road to the same readiness in the modern languages as 


» To appear as Volume IV and V of our series (Macmillan & Co.), 
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that which is the equipment of young graduates of the Lyc^e 
or the ObeiTealschule. Many of liiese hopes, and other less 
extravagant ones, are doomed to failime. The Committee 
has made no startling discoveries; it advances no funda- 
mental char\ges of plan in ' curriculum or method. The 
single radical departure Uiat it puts forward, the two-year 
reading course, is posited with genuine conviction, to be 
sure, but with the reservations that accompany a confession 
of insufficient experiment. The reader will find in these 
reports no super-syllabus of comses and texts, no oracular 
declarations as to method, no final decisions on many mooted 
points. What he will receive in the dozen, volumes which 
we plan is a series of documents setting forth the present 
situation on the basis of as complete and scientific an in- 
vestigation as we are able to make and diwing from these 
only such deductions as seem to us inevitable. The satirical 
Geimaii proverb that to him to whom God gives an office, 
He also gives the understanding necessary to fill it, has 
been disproved in our case. We have received no wisdom 
for the solution of the age-old problems of modern language 
instruction, and the brevity oC the time allowed to us has 
given no time for the carrying out of the fundamental ex- 
periments which might open the way to the solution of some 
of them. Throughout the reports the authors have sought 
to cultivate the spirit of tolerance and to avoid finality of 
judgment. We have husbanded our resources in order that 
we may publish in full the evidence on which the findings 
are based. 

The Committee will certainly be criticized both for sins 
of commission and omission. Among those criticisms one 
will inevitably predominate: That the Committee has given 
too much time to research into theoretical matters and that 
its conclusions are too general and abstract. It must 
accept responsibility for its policy and bear whatever tribu- 
lations this may entail with a spirit of Christian fortitude. 
In answer it can only be said that we have chosen this path 
knowingly and because we could see no other that would be 
of ultimate profit to our subject. We know that a perusal 
and inW evaluation of studio involving tests and measure- 
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meiits and the other phases of mass experiments is hard 
work which most critics will not undertake, but we believe 
that it is only by way of these procedures that real progress 
in language teaching can be made. Fine words and oracular 
declarations are easier reading for teacher and school direc- 
tor, but they lead to no useful end. For the teacher and 
curriculum-malcer no more than for the pupil is there a 
royal road to the worth-whUe. 

When the Committee did me the honor more than three 
years ago to choose me as its chairman, I accepted the re- 
sponsibility with full knowledge that my contribution to 
the Study would necessarily be a very small one. In this 
r was not niistalcen. But I felt that backed by the group 
of riien and women gathered at Gedney Farms the under- 
taking could not fail of success. That also was no mistake. 
In the past three and one-half years I have been twice in 
Europe for some months and have returned from both visits 
sadly cast down at the situation in the American colleges 
and secondary schools, particularly in the modem languages. 
Each time the spirit of the men connected with this cause 
has stirred renewed hope. The readiness for sacrifice for 
higher ideals and the spirit of selfless cooperation are evi- 
dence that we shall yet be able to build what will endure. 

An acknowledgment of indebtedness under these circum- 
stances is beyond the power of our Committee, certainly of 
its chairman. Homer declines to name all of the heroes 
who had a decisive part in the taking of Troy: 

Who counts the ships, tlie warriors all, 

Who won great fame at Ilium's fall? 

Greater certainly is the number of those who deserve honor- 
able mention at the completion of our work. An exception 
must be made, however, in favor of certain groups of collabo- 
rators. The regional chairmen and tlieir committees have 
made it possible for us to carry through with some measure 
of success all of the great fact-finding tasks. When we organ- 
ized, we were told by exp^enced persons that regional 
committees were politically desirable in a curriculum-sub- 
ject investigation but practically merely hindrances to the 
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work. I do not loiow how much they have helped or may 
help the Study politically, but the practical help of these 
tireless and unselfish workers has been immense. Unre- 
warded and almost unthanked, they Imve carried on through 
disagreeable and tiresome t^ks: surveying local situations, 
gathering names of graduates from well-nigh inaccessible 
records, jogging up reluctant and surly school principals, 
administering and re-administering tests, selecting teachers. 
They have sought for things to do and, after doing these, 
have asked for more. The privil^e of working with the 
Canadian colleagues has also bemi deeply appreciated. As 
a part of our counsels from the beginning, they have given 
us the benefit of constant advice and encouragement. Due 
to the liberal spirit with whidi they have cooperated, our 
research program has been a joint one, so far as it has been 
possible to malre it so; our tests are joint constructions; our 
publications will constitute a joint series. The Commis- 
sioner of Education and other officials of the Bureau at 
Washington have cooperated to the limit of their ability. 
It is due to them that the Study has been able to develop 
into a national undertaking. 

Of my colleagues on ihe Executive Committee I can only 
say that their contributions and sacrifices for the Study have 
been such as to cause me deep humiliation when I think of 
the quantity and quality of my own effoi-ts. The three 
Special Investigators and Professor Henmon belong in a 
class to themselves. They have taken the gospel of accurate 
measiuement, of research and ^periment in modem lan- 
guage teaching, into practically eveiy center of higher studies 
in the country and have borne to the limit of physical endur- 
ance the burden of a rushing, crushing inquiry where the 
work of months had toibe compr^ed into weeks and often 
into days. One may with literal truth apply to these mod- 
est missionaries some of the things that St. Paul said of 
himself; "In joumeyings often, in perils of rivers, ... in 
perils from my countrymen, in perik from the Gentiles, . . . 
in perils from among false brethren, m labor and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often." 
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Perhaps when otw reports are published they may win, at • 
least in. a metaphorical sense, the crown of martyrdom. 

Just when all of the publications of the joint committees 
will see the light cannot be said with exactness, for here we 
are dependent on the publishers, among other things, But 
we hope to have the manuscripts in readiness by Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 

This will complete the undertaking upon which the 
Committee on Investigation entered three years ago. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out, we are far from thinking 
that our task of research and experiment is finished. Indeed, 
nothing is more certain than that the results of the testing 
campaign and the whole program of inquiry show that this 
work has only just begun. The major problems of modern 
language teaching demand an organized campaign of ex- 
perimentation and testing over a period of years in order 
to come within even approximate distance of solution. Such 
questions as the effect of the age of beginning upon the 
pupil's progress in the language, the effect of disuse upon 
language knowledge and skills, the influence of aural and 
oral practice upon recognition ability in reading, and per 
contra, the influence of reading upon aural and oral progress, 
are some of the most important of th^e questions, but there 
are very many others. The prognosis problem has been 
attacked from at least five directions, but the attack has 
only barely opened. The time has certainly come for a 
systematic and intensive inquiry into the fimdamental 
psychological processes involved in learning a language. 
We have now adequate testing instruments for checking 
some language capacities and arc consequently in a vastly 
improved position as compared with three years ago in 
seeking answers to these questions — in a better position, 
without question, than any other curriculum subject in the 
secondary schools. We need, however, adequate oral tests, 
scales for testing pronunciation and more efficient techniques 
in testing silent reading; and we need to experiment with 
reading courses in order to determine tlie plan and method 
by which a maximum of ability in reading may be attained 
within a limited period. 
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Purthormore, we have come into contact with a great body 
of modem language teadiers who look hopefully for further 
guidance. Many of these have cooperated in programs of 
testing and experimentation and are willing to do so further. 
To lose touch with them at this time would mean that at 
some time these relations would have to be established over 
agaiiij with an almost total loss of the interest and experience 
which have thus far been developed. In addition, our 
reports will lose half of their value if left to find their way 
into the modern language world alone. Some center is 
needed by which the findings cont^ned in the reports may 
be further interpreted and the conclusions enforced and 
translated into suggestions for practical action. 

The Executive Committee tWefore offered to the Com- 
mittee on Direction and Control the following resolutions: 

1 . That the Committee on Direction and Control authorize 
the Executive Committee to complete the publication of the 
reports and special studies and liquidate the affairs of the 
Study as early as possible. 

2. That as soon as the publication program shall have 
been completed, or practically completed, in no case later 
than April 1, 1928, the present Committee on Investigation 
be dissolved, its dissolution to take effect on the appointment 
of the Committee on Modem Language Teaching mentioned 
below. 

3. That the American Council on Education be asked to 
appoint a Committee on Modem Language Teaching con- 
sisting of seven members, two of whom shall be from Canada, 
all to hold office at the pleasure of the Council. 

4. That the Committee on Modem Language Teaching 
be authorized to raise funds and administer these, as well 
as all royalties accruing from the sale of American Council 
Modem Language Tests published by the Modem Foreign 
Language Study and the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages and other royalties for the following purposes: 

(a) To revise the American Council tests and develop 
alternative fonns. 

(b) To generate and standardize new tests for other 
language abilities. 
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(c) To ijiitiate experiments in teaching and learning the 
modem languages. 

(d) To gather information of importance for modern, 
language t^achiiig. 

(e) To disseminate information and materials tending 
to the improvement of modem language teaching. 

(J) To take such other steps as may seem desirable to 
ci'eate a higher degi'ee of professional spirit and accomplish- 
ment among modern language teachem. 

(g) To publish the results of its activities. 

(Jt) To establish when it may seem desirable a center for 
maintaining contact with the teachers of the modem lan- 
guages and for the furtherance of this program.® 

Robert Herndon Fife, 
Chairman. 


♦ These resolutions were adopted by the Committee on Direction 
and Control at its meeting in Toronto, September 17, 1927. 



The Modem Foreign Language 
Study in Canada' 

AS THE work proceeded, changes had to be made in the 
/A methods of conducting the inquiry, and limitations 
^ were set on its scope, notably in the matter of experi- 
ments . The new technique devised by educational psycholo- 
gists for carrying on surveys objectively has made obsolete 
the old procedure of consulting expert opinion, which was 
always subjective and biased, but rarely unanimous. But 
the instruments for determining achievement in modem 
languages did not exist or had not been standardized when 
the investigation began, with the result that the initial 
efforts of the two committees had to be spent on the con- 
struction of tests in English for French-spealdiig pupils, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. The Canadian Com- 
mittee was even placed under the necessity of establishing 
norms for an intelligence test. The lack of such an instru- 
ment for controlling the intelligence variable has hitherto 
made 6<*holaatic experiments in Canada impossible. After 
the language tests were established the Canadian Commit- 
tee undertook, as its part of the large cooperative effort, to 
work them extensively in Canada and Great Britain, The 
results, when combined with those obtained in the United 
States, provide a mass of material for the standardization 
of the tests themselves and for compai’ative and statistical 
data chiefly on overlapping and malclassification. There 
has not yet been time to inquire into the reasons for marked 
superiority or inferiority of certain schools. 

While of necessity the original program had to be curtailed, 
a foundation has been laid for future experimentation on 
problems of theory and practice that can be solved in no 
other way. In addition, frequency counts of vocabulary, 
idiom and syntax, which were undertaken for the prepara- 

* Introduction to the general report of the Canadian Committee 
presented by the chairman at the joint meeting of the two committees 
in Toronto, September 15-17, 1927. 
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tion of tests, will serve oilier us^ul purposes, specifically 
for sound curriculum construction, and the preparation of a 
new type of textbooks and grammars. 

The report also contains an analysis of the present status 
of modem language teaching in Canada under such head- 
ings as teacher training, curricula and examinations, his- 
torical and statistical data, bibliographical studies and other 
matter, the purpose of the Committee being here, as else- 
where in the report, to analyse and explain rather than to 
expose and criticize. 

Those who are entrusted with a survey or the revision of 
curricula can be expected to do their work in the spirit that 
prevails at the time of the undertaking. This is in America 
at the present time the scientific or experimental tendency. 
The educational world of today is governed by the statistical 
psychologist, who insists that problems must be submitted 
to experiment in such a way that all factors can be controlled. 
Such a scientific spirit precludes dogmatic assertions where 
absolute certainty is unattainable. 

The acceptance of this high standard of procedure and 
the dearth of working tools have made oiu* efforts very 
largely of a preliminary or preparatory natui*e. An illus- 
tration of this is seen in the Committee’s efforts to solve the 
problem of the most advantageous age for beginning lan- 
guage study. Experiments conducted by the Committee 
show that high school pupils leara languages twice as rapidly 
as pupils in the junior high school, and that college students 
excel high school pupils in the same ratio. But important 
variables like intelligence, motivation, teaching methods, 
curriculxun, and so on, could not be eliminated, with the 
result that the conclusions that might be drawn from the 
experiments are no more reliable than the a priori opinion 
of many people who believe that the earlier language study 
is begun the better. To solve this fundamental problem 
would require many experiments continued over a period of 
many years and would presuppose revised objectives, and 
curricula, and teaching methods adapted to the ages under 
observation. Other problems could be cited to show how 
difficult it is to establish the new curriculum on a sound basis. 
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It cannot, and need not be done in haste so long as there are 
available the excellent conclusions of expert opinion con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee of Twelve (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), and Modern Studies (with its recent supplement). 

Other recent tendencies which militate against precipi- 
tate and dogmatic concludons based on subjective delibera- 
tion alone are the insistence of modem educationists that 
(1) curricula must be based on attainable objectives as 
determined by experiment; (2) material prescribed for study 
must have functional value in itself and for life's needs, i.e., 
we must learn by doing useful things and acquire skills that 
can be applied. The watchword “function" symbolizes the 
strong socializing tendency of the pragmatic trend of edu- 
cation; it prescribes useful or practical knowledge; it is the 
justification for word, idiom and syntax frequency counts, 
and puts such embarrassing questions as what piupose do 
modem languages serve ? and how well ? (3) The work of 
the classroom must be real and must intei’est the pupils of 
the age and grade for whom it is intended. (4) There must 
be a clearer recognition of the distinction between active 
and passive knowledge, and minimum essentials, principles 
which when applied will affect the form and content of our 
grammars and textbooks, and especially our examinations. 
(S) A clearer understanding of the formation of bonds and 
of the psycliological nature of drill, and so on. A glance at 
our grammars and textbooks shows how little psychological 
processes have been considered in their preparation. (6) 
Finally, educationists insist upon a better understanding 
of the fact that values claimed for subjects depend on 
whether they are, if attainable, recognized and stressed by 
the teacher. 

All these and other trends of modern pedagogy are of 
very recent origin. Few or none of the imderlying prin- 
ciples have been applied to the study of modem languages, 
because they have been evolved from test results obtained 
from other subjects and can only gradually receive general 
application. Such piinciples or premises do not imply an 
impairment of high ideals, but they require that higher 
standards than are possible xmder present conditions can 
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only be achieved by improvements in teaching methods. 
Experiments, such as West* has carried out for reading, now 
determine the amount, rate and conditions of improvement 
in reading a foreign language and demonstrate how practice 
and improvement can be defined and measured. The new 
principles and methods have also been applied by investi- 
gators like Huey and Uhl in the study of the kind of reading 
that interests different ages, a fundamental principle that 
has been wholly overlooked in the prescription of texts for 
modern languages. For a whole subject the results of the 
new curriculum are best illustrated in Thorndike’s The 
Psychology oj Arithmetic (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1913) and The New Methods in Arithmetic (Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1921). As Thorndike puts the matter: 

The examination that really counts is fifty years long, its situations 
are real things and events, it demands mastery of a few things rather 
than 60 per cent efficiency with many. We cannot of course duplicate 
it exactly under schoolroom conditions, but we can make our examina- 
tions much more like life than they have been. Examinations, like 
explanations, drills, definitions, and rules, should be for the learner 
and for life. 

Undesirable applications of arithmetic are illustrated by 
Thomdilce in problems like the following: 

If Alice were two years older than four times her actual age, she 
would be as old as her atmt, who is 38 years old. How old is Alice? 
and Three men walk around a circular island, the circumference of 
which is 360 miles. A walks 15 miles a day, B 18, C 24. If they 
start together arid walk in the same direction, how many days will 
elapse before they will be together again? 

The same faulty pedagogy is revealed in the sentences by 
which our pupils are expected to learn, languages. Translate : 

"Shall we do wrong to Charles's uncle or to yours if we go to the 
Millers. No, but where are our hats?” "Are you the man that came 
this morning whose little daughter is ill?" "There is no meat, but 
we have some very good cheese and I am going to buy ^ome bread." 


^ BiHn^mUsm, Government of India, Occasional Report, No. 13, 
1926; and The Construction of heading Material for Teaching a Foreign 
Language, University of Dacca, 1927. 
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"Why did you go to the dining room? Because I was very hungry 
and hoped to find something to eat.*'* 

Translating such absurdities can smre no real purpose either 
for learning to speak or read a foreign tongue, and discredits 
the subject. 

To complicate still further the task undertaken by our 
committee, there is at the preset what the Germans call a 
“Krisenstimmung” in the very science of linguistics. Not 
only etymology, which is beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry, but language in general and grammar, with which 
we are concerned more directly, are being reorganized on a 
psychological basis, or so-called psychological, which is 
often only comparative and subjective, by Bmnot, Jespersen, 
Millet, Bally, Vendreys and others. Since about 1914, an 
extraordinary number of valuable works have appeared 
dealing with the subject. These innovators substitute for 
grammar based on logical considerations a classification that 
is more nearly in accord with the ideas expressed, a method 
that has not yet been applied to foreign languages but is 
available for English in the recent grammar prepared by 
Palmer. 

Phonetics is not indeed a new science, but it is now, more 
than ever, dependent for development on laboratory experi- 
ment, the latest tendency being toward a deeper study of 
connected speech and intonation. 

The new science so briefly characterized above is not as 
yet applicable to our subject, but the work of our committees 
is planned to make the reorganization of the modem lan- 
guage curriculum eventually possible. Their efforts during 
the remaining months of their lease , of life should be con- 
centrated on the completion of fundamental works like idiom 
and syntax counts. The Canadian Committee had hoped to 
found a journal through which modem language teachers in 
Canada could be initiated into the new science, but the 
proposal was rejected by the Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities whose sponsor^p was requested. 

* Examples chosen at random from contemporary grammars and 
examination papers. 
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Contemporaiy writers on curriculum construction have 
in mind the large numbers who now seek a liberal education 
and the demands of irnittmembte new subjects for recogni- 
tion. The criterion of subject values is determined in part 
by aims and functions, but chiefly by the degree in which 
they are attained, and in which they really contribute to 
the aims of primary and secondary education, which are 
defined as social, economic and individualistic. No one 
disputes the direct values of modem languages for the rela- 
tively small numbei's of students who study them as a prepa- 
ration for work at the universities or professional and tech- 
nical schools. These are special cases. But, for the major- 
ity who attend our junior and high schools, the onus of 
proof rests on the modem language teacher. For the 
present the psychologist is not in a position to prove that 
any other subject can profitably take the place of language 
study; but this may be a temporary advantage and is, at 
best, insecure groimd. It may be assumed that in Canada 
a good case can be made for the study of French, because of 
the need for communicating with and understanding our 
large French-speaking population. But can we prove that, 
for any of our secondary school pupils outside of the province 
of Quebec, this aim is ever attained? The methods of 
teaching that prevail and the nature of our written examina- 
tions make one doubt it, and the general public does not 
believe it, If our objective in the teaching of French is to 
enable Bnglish-spealdng pupils to communicate orally with 
their French-Canadian compatriots, tlien our methods must 
make a complete right about face. Whether such an objec- 
tive can be attained in the classroom, keeping in mind that 
we have to teach large numbers, can only be determined by 
experiment; and whether it is the only objective for all of 
our pupils must also be determined. 

Modern language enthusiasts have defined the useful 
purposes served by their subject in the development of 
commerce and industry, for keeping abreast of progress in 
science in its broadest application, and for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. The ability to read at first hand the literatures of 
other peoples, and to undei-stand and appreciate their spirit 
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and thought, is a powerful instrument well worthy of much 
effort to acquire. To be able to converse with people of 
another race is an additional advantage, but modern lan- 
guage teachers must be sure that what they teach achieves 
the objective set. 

To defend the inclusion of a subject in the modern cui'ricu- 
lum is not such an easy task as it was formerly, when an 
easy-going tradition was the chief determining factor. Re- 
cently the moderns fought a battle with the Greek and Latin 
classics, but the struggle for recognition was an easy one, 
because the arguments that served for the classics were valid 
for a more modern fonn of a similar subject, the historic 
dominance of linguistic and literary studies in education 
being from the beginning a recognized fact. But for the 
recognition of modems there were additional arguments 
derived from the growing demands of science, commerce and 
industry, a new interest in international relations, the in- 
crease in travel, and the conviction that the civilization, 
literature and history of the great nations of today were 
neglected in comparison with the disproportionate time 
devoted in our schools to the ancient classics. 

New tendencies have arisen which modify the position of 
modems considerably. The first is a growing interest m 
the study of English, the strongest rival at present of our 
subject. The modems can still offer much that is not 
learned through the study of English alone. The teaching 
of English has as yet failed to secure methods, habits, ideals 
and attitudes of learning comparable to those secured in 
foreign languages. The language-thought relation serves 
to supplement the study of English at the point where the 
limitations of the latter are greatest. These values are 
derived from the study of literature, and are, of course, not 
dissiiriilar in quality from those claimed for the ancient 
classics. Buswell’s experiments demonstrate, however, that 
the ability to read modem languages can by proper methods 
be acquired in the high school, whereas in Latin it is not. 
West, moreover, proves the transfer of reading ability from 
the foreign to the native language where a special effort is 
made to produce the sldll. 
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The modems can, if properly taught, produce a broaden- 
ing of interest by enlarging experience; they can provide a 
valuable basis of comparison with phenomena of our own 
language, customs, and literature, and they can do something 
to combat a tendency toward provincialism arid extreme 
nationalism. The importimce of Modem Studies, the report 
of an English committee on modem languages, lies in its 
insistence on a broad concept of modern language teaclung. 
No ideal can reach more than a qualified fulfilment, but it 
is well for modem language teachers to ponder the pages 
of this report and try by conscious effort to attain the ideals 
there set forth. 

Educationists accept our claims for direct values and only 
ask whether the objectives are attained in the classroom. 
It is, however, the indirect values that they question most 
critically. They do not now accept the assumption that 
valuable general abilities are developed through training in 
specific fields. They seem to admit that improved efficiency, 
as derived from the mastery of the study of the grammar, 
language and sounds of a foreign language, can be trans- 
ferred, and that pupils usually get their first grasp of English 
grammar from the study of the construction of a foreign 
tongue. They also grant that certain other mental processes 
can be developed by conscious effort, but they discredit as 
transfer values such traditional claims as the training of 
reason, logic, concentration, the power of observation, and 
improved skill in writing English. The point which psy- 
cliologists make is that these qualities can be developed more 
easily and satisfactorily by more direct efforts; that practice 
in one kind of learning may facilitate but may also inhibit 
other kinds of learning; and that desirable methods, ideals 
and attitudes must be idaitified first, and then emphasized 
by the teacher — they do not belong to a subject pei' se. 
Bobbitt includes modems only as extras or electives, not 
to be substituted for the nine basic studies. 

In a vast coimtry like Canada it is idle to hope or even 
to desire that all the provinces or the schools of city and 
country should adopt the same objectives or adhere to the 
same methods. On general principles there must always be 
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variable standards in so complex a subject as modem lan- 
guages. In some parts of the country, and for clearly de- 
fined purposes, greater stress will always be laid on oral 
proficiency. Elsewhere attention will be concentrated on 
the development of reading ability. 

Consideration of the proper objectives need not be in- 
volved, however, in the more difficult pedagogic problem of 
what is the best approach to the learning of languages for all 
purposes. The point that alone needs emphasis here is that 
merely because ^e modem languages represent living speech 
in Europe or Quebec is not a sufficient reason for restricting 
the study of them to those who can or may expect to make 
practical use of them. Access through reading to modem 
literature and thought may for many people be saciificed for 
the sake of the few who come into contact with foreigners 
or the French-speaking people of Canada. It is extraordi- 
nary what a body of opinion in Europe and elsewhere has 
swung around to the opinion here expressed. It has been 
influenced, of course, by the realization that the actual 
achievement of the classroom, even where, as in certain 
parts of Canada, conditions seem to be most favorable, 
falls short of the goal set by enthusiasts, and all to the 
neglect of attainable objectives. Whatever other purpose 
the study of modem languages may serve, they must con- 
tribute to the education of the pupils who study them. 

The fundamental difficulty involved in determining our 
objectives lies in the effort to reconcile instruction in the use 
of living languages with the unpai tuig of a liberal education. 
The old method which did not at all seek to fathom the 
true nature of the problem but borrowed its methods from 
the teaching of the classics, confined its attention to the 
learning of formal grammar and the deciphering of difficult 
texts. This method still prevails in Canada and is encour- 
aged by our system of written examinations. A recent 
visitor to our schools comments critically on the hiatus 
between the learning of grammatical forms and their appli- 
cation. The r^orm method shows its influence in Canada 
chiefly in more attention to pronunciation. Only in one 
province is the method applied extensively and under proper 
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supervision. The defects that arise there can be corrected. 
They consist chiefly of afailure to reach the expected develop- 
ment m range of vocabuJaiy owing to a sacrifice in the 
amount of reading. Hence, also, there is probably a starv- 
ing of intellectual interest. 

The investigating committee's researches do not enable 
them to prescribe a new curriculum, but they are unanimous 
in their opinion, based on observation of present conditions 
and on the results obtained by West, that our schools could 
make more progress under present circumstances by stress- 
ing reading ability. For this they can offer negative and 
positive arguments. Some of these are briefly as follows: 

1. It is futile now to learn languages for languages’ salce; 
there must be a functional purpose to serve. 

2. The classroom cannot reproduce normal conditions 
for the training of the ability to speak; there is generally too 
great an interference of English to justify the effort; the 
language taught is literary in vocabulary and construction, 
and not the vernacular of real life. 

3. The time allowed for language work is too limited for 
the purpose; in a class of thirty pupils, meeting four times a 
week in thirty-minute periods, there is a maximum of about 
four or five minutes per week in which the pupils can use the 
language, and that allows no time whatsoever for hearing 
it. If classroom exercises are done in unison, there is, of 
course, more time for practice than these figures indicate, 
but at most there is no equivalent offered in the classroom 
for the ample time that the native child has for developing 
the use of his mother tongue. 

On the positive side and in favor of reading there are the 
following ai'gui^®nts: 

1. Reading is the natural process by which we learn all 
other scholastic subjects; it is the normal condition that 
prevails in the classroom and that is continued in real life; 
reading is possible under most unfavorable conditions, and 
practice in it need not cease when the pupil no longer hears 
the foreign tongue. 

2. It makes available almost immediately material that 
conduces to intellectual development; “Realienkunde,” now 
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discredited generally, even in Germany where it began, 
cannot take the place of a study of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, as it cannot give an adequate idea of the real life of the 
people whose language is being studied. 

3. The ability to read can be developed rapidly in the 
classroom, as West lias shown, and the skill developed is 
caiTied over to reading in the native language. 

4. Because reading can be developed we have an objective 
that can be attained under the adverse circumstances now- 
prevalent, wherever teachers thanselves have little or no 
opportunity to practice oral proficiency. 

5. Reading, if taught with due r^ard to pronunciation, 
prepares a grounding for the development of other lan- 
guage uses by providing a vocabulary and a feeling for 
foreign idiom, 

6. Reading provides better d^erred or surrender values 
after a minimum period of study — ^the lot of the majority 
of our students — than mere knowledge of pronunciation 
plus grammar or a small amount of sldll in speaking the 
foreign tongue. 

By reading is meant the ability to comprehend ideas 
expressed in a foreign language, which is different from study 
of a language for the sake of gmmmatical analysis or for 
so-called translation. The kind of reading which the Com- 
mittee has in mind pre-supposes a new type of grammars 
and elementary reading texts. Their nature is set forth by 
West, and his new readem can serve as models. For gram- 
mar we have in Canada the new German grammar prepared 
for Canadian schools by a member of our general committee 
and a colleague. This, with possible changes in its vocabu- 
lary, which can be made when the adaptation of Kaedings 
Haufigkeitsworterbuch is available, will serve excellently for 
German. 

M. A. Buchanan, Chairman. 
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E ducation of college grade, especially education 
for business life, has absorbed a large part of the 
attention which the American public formerly lavished 
on the public scliool system. The day was when the city 
which tolerated or accepted as a matter of course Inefficiency 
and even corruption in most branches of civic administra- 
tion rose as for a rdigious pilgrimage at the first breath of 
scandal or inefficiency in the public school system. But 
the colleges and universities could then traverse their se- 
cluded paths unthreatened by critical attacks from either 
the business world at large, the parents themselves, or the 
fond alumni. 

The business world was little concerned because until 
recently the college graduate entered the learned profes- 
sions of law, medicine, church and engineering, only a few 
of them finding the road to business administration, and 
then usually by accident rather than by design. The parent 
was equally uncritical, for, by and large, the parent, even 
i£ a college graduate himself, had few or no standards of 
appraisal of a college education. In any case to have gone 
to college — indeed, to have sent a child to college — was still 
a mark of distinction, and it was therefore too much to 
expect that other results would be carefully scrutinized. 

Popular interest in our colleges has spread noticeably 
since the war. The numbers attending college have in- 
creased beyond our resources for education of college and 
professional grade. Unfortunately, in some circles a college 
degree has taken on a certain social value, and this, combined 
with the increased incomes of all classes of people, has 
threatened the colleges and universities with inundation. 
The effort to stem the tide has taken various fonns, of which 
the selective test admission has caught public attention 
most. When such news has temporarily lost its Spice some 
other moreel, like student suicides, drinking parties, or 
athletic controversy, is readily at hand out of which to 
gather up full baskets. 
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The college has thus quite overshadowed the public 
schools in the emotional life of the American public and 
bids fair to absorb it even more. 

Of all college graduates, the college man in business is 
the easiest target for criticism. To begin with, he is new in 
business and, as a class, is still on the defensive. The first 
big influx of college men into business consisted of lawyers 
and took place during and following the merger movement 
in the early part of the century. The second influx con- 
sisted of engineers who at first were employed by business 
concerns as professional men in a staff or consulting capacity, 
but latterly the engineers have made up the great proportion 
of executives in the production end of manufacturing or 
the operating end of public utilities. The great majority 
of corporate officers are still non-college men and will be 
for some decades to come. The lawyers and engineers, 
naturally enough, question the value of an education dia* 
similar to theirs, and the non-college ©cecutive evidently 
has reason enough to question the value of the type of 
college education which has not made available the pro- 
fessional training acquired by the lawyer or engineer and 
which cannot possibly have provided the information which 
an equal number of years of practical experience would 
have made available. 

Nevertheless, there are already nearly one hundred col- 
leges of business administration in American colleges and 
universities, of which 38 are members of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. In addition, there are 
numerous departments of management engineering in the 
engineering colleges and departaients of business adminis- 
tration in the smaller colleges and universities. The number 
of all of these is growing so fast that is is impracticable to 
date the latest. 

Courses in business administration are so attractive to 
the college student that departments of economics are 
suffering a severe drain on their student body except in 
respect to courses that are requirements of the engineering 
college or the school of business. 

Despite all the criticism of the college graduate in business, 
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every winter and spring witness innumerable large com- 
panies and even many small companies sending representa- 
tives to the colleges to recruit not only fi'om the graduating 
class in engineering but also from the graduating class in 
the school of business, or even graduates in the arts. Like- 
wise, every year brings its wail of grief from the recent 
graduate over what he regards as ill treatment, and from 
business executives over the failure of the recent graduate 
to become quickly oriented in business, 

The mutual recriminations over the place of the recent 
college graduate in business are of great variety. The 
business executives' complaints range all the way from lack 
of ability to spell and to write legibly, to inability to thinlc; 
from expectation of rapid promotion to unwillingness to 
work. The college men’s protests range from unwillingness 
to pay a salary with a purchasing power equal to that re- 
ceived by the business executive when he was beginning 
his career, to caustic criticisms of the manageinent of the 
business with the inference that the executives cannot do 
as good a job as the younger generation could. 

Out of this mutual dissatisfaction there can surely evolve 
a more constructive program, and the point of departure in 
discovering it is to ask the question: What has business the 
right to expect of a college man that it should not expect of 
the non-college man ? When tiiis question has been answered, 
a basis has been laid not only for the scope and method of 
collegiate training for business but also for the process of his 
selection and his induction into business and the procedure 
for continuing his training on the job to the end that he and 
business will each find benefit in his employment. 

Fundamentally, there are only two characteristics which 
should distinguish the college graduate at the time of his 
employment at the end of his collegiate education: 

1. He should have acquired a greater capacity to influence 
the behavior of and to deal with other men. 

2. He should have acquired substantially greater ability 
to approach the solution of a business problem, however 
simple, with the use of the tools of scientific method, in- 
cluding a better grasp of ways of arriving at principles of 
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business administration — in otfier words, ability to think 
about a business problem. 

The acceptance of this statement of objectives of col- 
legiate education for business immediately removes many 
of the misconceptions which are at the root of most of the 
difficulties incident to the placement of the college man 
in business. In the first place, the business man has no 
right to expect that the college man’s fund of information 
about business should be exceptional. Valuable as in- 
formation may be, its acquisition does not constitute scientific 
training nor make a man a scientist. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that it has not been unusual for even some of our 
best known professors of management to emphasize subject 
matter to be covered and the sequence of courses, the main 
idea being the acquisition of knowledge about business 
management or information about management methods. 
The amount of information about management which 
college students will obtain in a two, three, or four-year 
course is relatively unimportant compared with what will 
be acquired in the first few years of business life. In any 
case, its value is ephemeral, for the methods of management 
are developing and changing so rapidly that what is known 
today has become obsolete in a surprisingly short time. 
Furthermore, the textbook and collateral reading material 
used in class are too often already several years old. One 
need only recall the rapid development of budgeting methods 
or the radical change in attitude towards methods of em- 
ployee training to illustrate this point. 

What is of permanent value to the student is the acquisi- 
tion of a technique of investigation as applied to manage- 
ment — the impulse to verify facts, to challenge mere gossip 
and impressions, the power to use statistical method and to 
handle historical evidence. To these ends the whole univer- 
sity curriculum may contribute. The classics can be 
defended not so much by the threadbare argument that one 
may thus acquire a knowledge of the roots of langiiage and 
an appreciation of the literature of the centuries, as because 
they contribute to the technique of getting at the truth. 
The value of mathematics, modern languages, the physical 
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and the social sciences lies in the same direction. This is 
what we have sometimes called “mental discipline.” 

Similarly, this point of view as to what should distinguish 
the college graduate ought to affect the attitude of the college 
man when he first enters business. If he accepts this view, 
and if his training has been based on a program which empha- 
si 25 es this view, and if this point of view has been constantly 
pointed out to him, he will not approach business with the 
idea that he knows how business is managed or, worse still, 
that he knows more about how business should be managed 
than the older men with whom he becomes associated. 
Similarly, the acceptance of this point of view will sub- 
stantially affect the attitude of the college professor and the 
type of work which will be offered to the student. 

In the second place, business has no right to expect that 
the college man should be more proficient in those manual 
operations like wiiting, which should have been acquired 
in the grade or high schools, especially when for a period of 
years there may have been no external incentive for the 
maintenance of a previously acquired sldll. 

Thirdly, neither business executives nor the graduate 
have any right to believe that the educational process has 
been completed. We are all coming to recognize that 
graduation is rightly called “commencement” — commence- 
ment of a lifetime of education. 

It is becoming more and more generally recognized that 
the job of an executive is, in very large measure, an educa- 
tional or training job. It is reported that the executives 
of one well-known company took the time one day to analyze 
just what management is in terms of specific activities that 
must be performed minute by minute and hour by hour in 
the day. An analysis and classification of these activities 
led to the conclusion that nine out of ten of them could be 
classified under education and training. From the president 
down to the last supervisor, one of the most important 
functions is that of training their immediate subordinates, 
not only to do their present work well, but also for pro- 
motion. This interpretation of management, which would 
make of every executive a teacher, might even be carried out 
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to the last employee who may have a certain obligation to 
improve the efficiency and ability of his fellow employees 
because it is usually to his own advantage that the work of 
his fellow employee shall be done as well as his own — shall 
be done efficiently. If this point of view is accepted, it is 
easy to reach the conclusion that the college graduate, if 
he expects promotion into the ranks of junior executive 
and then later on to more important executive positions, 
must have acquired an unusual ability to deal with other 
men, which is in most respects an educational or training 
activity. 

When business men say that in choosing a college graduate 
they prefer one who has been active in student organiza- 
tions, they are by inference recognizing that, in these practi- 
cal matters of college life, the student who has been a leader 
has acquired a training through practice in leadership and 
that means influencing and even training his fellow students. 
At the present time, such student activities constitute about 
the only opportunity which the student has for actual 
practice in the process of leading and training others. 

In proposing that participation in intercollegiate athletics 
should be confined to second and third-year men and that 
the coaching of the college team should be done by senior 
students rather than by professional coaches and by alumni, 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth College has made an 
extremely valuable suggestion in that it will offer a great 
educational opportunity for the participation of seniors in 
college in the training of their juniors — an extremely valuable 
experience for them. 

There are undoubtedly other ways in which the student's 
ability to lead and train others may be increased. It cannot 
be gainsaid that loiowledge of educational psychology and 
of teaching methods would be helpful even without actual 
practice, and it would seem that, to the extent to which 
formal classroom instruction ought to be a part of training 
for business life, certjunly courses in educational psychology 
and in teaching or training methods ought to be a require- 
ment for all students who eiqpect to enter business life and 
who are specializing in the field of business administration. 
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If opportunity for practice in teaching and training may 
be considerably increased by such devices as President 
Hopkins has proposed, or in any other possible ways, so 
much the better. 

It would be very reasonable to assume that graduates of 
colleges which offer training in the process of teaching and, 
better still, provide opportunities for practice, would be 
better equipped to enter the business world and to make 
rapid progress in the business world than the graduates of 
colleges which offer no such opportunities. 

For instance, salesmanship is largely a teaching process — 
teaching the buyei' — though often it is not sufficiently 
recognized as such. It would be reasonable to expect that 
a graduate with a knowledge of educational psychology 
and teaching methods might make more progress than 
otherwise as a junior salesman, and in view of the fact that 
the training of salesmen is becoming the job of the sales 
supervisor — the district sales manager rather than a head- 
quarters sales school — it would be reasonable to expect that 
out of the graduates having had such a training in educational 
psychology and training methods might be readily recruited 
the future district sales manager of a company. 

The same general principle applies to the gradate who 
may find his way into the accounting or other office depart- 
ments of a company, or the graduate who finds his way into 
the production end of the business, all of whom, from ap- 
prentice engineer to assistant foreman, foreman, assistant 
superintendent, etc., have a major responsibility for training 
their subordinates. 

Business today is making vast demands on the man 
equipped with a scientific method of approach to the solu- 
tion of business problems. There are more variables in 
any business situation and the solution of problems through 
the isolation of particular factors presents greater difficulty 
today than ever before. “Hunch” methods of appraising a 
situation are utterly inadequate for the needs of most com- 
panies. It takes more than common sense to determine 
the right answer to most particular situations. The day is 
long past when methods used by one company can be 
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adopted without modification by another company, even in 
the same line of business. This is equally true of the pro- 
duction, financial and marketing ends of the business, and 
the man equipped with the sciaitific method of approach 
to the solution of business problems is the man who is cer- 
tain to make the greatest progress in modem business with 
all its complications. 

In the production end of business the engineer was at 
first, in most cases, a staff man. He was engaged chiefly 
in investigating production pxobl^s usually of a mechan- 
ical, chemical or electrical nature. Then came a period 
when the engineer began to apply the same technique of 
study to production problems which he had formerly applied 
to more technical problems. More recently, the engineer 
has in very many cases been put in full charge of the pro- 
duction process, being responsible for executive action as 
well as recommendations. 

The time has come when the man in charge of getting 
output must at least have an intelligent appreciation of 
scientific methods of gomg about solving a problem, even 
though the actual investigational work may be done by 
others of lesser status or responsibility. So the scientifically 
trained man, scientifically trained in the sense that he has a 
scientific method in going about finding the answer to liis 
problem, is the man who has come to the fore in the produc- 
tion end of the business. The same is becoming equally 
true of marketing and of finance. It is interesting to note 
how often the newly elected presidents of companies are 
men who, instead of merely having dynamic personalities, 
are also equipped with a training or ability that permits 
them to direct or at least appraise the scientific studies of 
subordinates within the organization. 

How are these objectives of collegiate education for busi- 
ness to be attained ? It must be admitted that a great deal 
of collegiate education for business has been conducted 
along lines and with methods which are, to a considerable 
extent, the fundamental cause of many of the criticisms of 
the college man in business. This is due in part to the 
newness of collegiate education for business. It is also due 
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to the fact that, compared with the attention given to peda- 
gogical methods in the public schools, including high schools, 
there has been very Httie discussion of methods of education 
in schools of college grade. The great majority of college 
professor's, while fully informed on and enthusiastic about 
the subject matter, have made little study of educational 
methods, and many of them care very little about it and 
have no clearly defined understanding of the real objectives 
of college education or, for that matter, of education in 
general. The professor enters upon a teaching career 
because he knows a subject and often enthusiastically devotes 
his energies to filling the students full of information, and 
sometimes even is concerned about getting his students to 
hold the views which he himself holds. Someone recently 
referred to our colleges and tmiversities as “intellectual 
filling stations," a very pointed criticism and commentary 
on the educational methods used in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

For over fifteen years leaders in educational thought and 
public school administration have been developing the 
theory and practice of the project method of teaching as 
distinguished from the problem method and case method, 
both of which are certainly a vast advance over the anti- 
quated methods used before the last decade. A project is a 
problematic act carried to completion in its natural setting.^ 
This method has been applied successfully in the fields of 
manual training, history, mathematics, home economics, 
geography, civics, and languages in the public schools. In 
college it has been, applied succ^fully in the fields of engi- 
neering, law, medicine, journalism, modem languages, 
municipal administration, history, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, civics, biology, English and foreign languages. It 
represents the most advanced thinking on the subject of 
educational methods. In the public schools there are many 
practical difficulties in the application of the method, most 
of them being due to traditions of the public school system. 

‘ "The Project Method of Teaching," by John A. Stevenson. Mac- 
millan Company, 1919. 
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In some departments of collegiate education tradition pre- 
sents a difficult barrier in liie way of the application of the 
method to collegiate training. In bt^iness itself the method 
is being used successfully, and illustrations will suffice to 
show how it is being done. 

For instance, in Iffie ta-aioing of salesmen, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has followed the practice of training 
salesmen on the }ob. "With brief preliminary instruction, 
the salesman, goes out to sell life insurance, Naturally, 
he runs into difficulties. He brings those difficulties back 
to his supervisory officer, who, as frequently as possible, sits 
down with him individually or in a group and goes over 
with him the best methods of meeting the difficulties which 
he has met. 

This method of training insurance salesmen meets the 
definition of the project method of teaching fully. The 
salesman has a difficulty which constitutes a problem. The 
salesman has an act to perform in selling the prospect, 
Responsibility for results rests squarely on him. The infor- 
mation he gets from other salesmen and from his supervisor 
bears on an actual case. The selling process is carried to 
completion. It is also done under natural conditions, and 
the results are an objective measure of achievement. 

In the training of apprentices, the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company puts the apprentice to work under normal working 
conditions under a supervisor who is responsible for his 
training. The apprentice is made responsible for results. 
He runs into difficulties. He seeks light on how those diffi- 
culties are to be ov^come. With the knowledge acquired 
he does the work in a natural environment under the normal 
incentives of compensation and normal conditions of super- 
vision. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has applied the same 
pmciples to the training of office workers. The new em- 
ployee begins actual work und^ normal conditions and is 
trained by a supervisor in a natural setting under the usual 
conditions of compensation and surroundings. He is re- 
sponsible for results. Knowledge and discipline are acquired 
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in the process of doing actual work and of meeting actual 
difficulties. 

It is easy to understand how training in industry con- 
ducted in this way has a vitality and an interest which 
many of the formal classroom instruction methods of train- 
ing can never provide. Similarly, is it not reasonable to 
assume that a student, working on an actual problem in a 
company under a competent supervisor in normal citciun- 
stances of compensation and worldng conditions, would gain 
a knowledge of methods of solving business problems which, 
too, would have vitality and interest and become a perma- 
nent part of the equipment of the student for a future busi- 
ness career ? 

Let us take it for granted, for the time being, that there 
are administrative procedures and college traditions which 
are hard to breal< and which make it difficult to apply the 
project method of teaching business administration in the 
undergraduate college. This assumption is made only for 
the sake of argument, because there are those who believe 
that even these difficulties can be srmnounted and that 
modern methods of training business executives in industry 
can also be used in training undergraduates. 

An approach to the application of the project method of 
teaching has been made by the University of Cincinnatij by 
Antioch College, by Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and by the Engineering College of New York University 
through the adoption of the cooperative plan by which the 
student works part time in industry and studies part time 
in college, 

In the training of the graduate student in business admin- 
istration it is perfectly practicable to apply the project 
method of teaching in full measure. What is proposed is: 

1. That the graduate student should be actively engaged 
in the study of actual business problems in a company which 
places on him responsibility for the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the facts to be stuffied, for the interpretation of the 
facts and for the presentation of the interpretation to those 
responsible for taking necessary executive action. This 
implies that the student must be employed as a regular em- 
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ployee of the company on salary, thus giving his work all 
of the background and relations nec^sary if it is to be done 
in a natural setting. 

2. On the assumption that the distinguishing mark of a 
man trained in a graduate school of business administration 
is a thorough training in scientific methods of approach to 
the solution of a business problem, the student must be 
employed in a department of a company which affords him 
a full opportunity to do investigational work under com- 
plete supervision. For instance, he mij^t work on real 
problems of marketing rath^ than actually sell goods, or 
he may be engaged in a department which analyzes financial 
statements of companies for financial houses, or he may 
serve as an apprentice in the planning, research, or industrial 
engineering department of a company, rather than be en- 
gaged as a workman or sub-foreman in a manufacturing 
plant. If he is working in the field of advertising, his work 
must be a study of advertising or marketing problems under 
supervision rather than writing advertising copy. 

3. The stpdent must be placed imder an executive of the 
company who can supervise his work, judgment as to the 
competency of the supervisor being based upon his ability 
to train the student employee in the technique of business 
research. 

4. The student should be given credit toward his degree 
for the' investigational work done in the company, but 
before credit is given the supervisor should certify that the 
quality of work done has been satisfactory to him. 

5. The student should also take courses largely in the 
nature of seminars, the purpose of which should be to bring 
out in relief the various methods of investigation used in 
the student apprentice’s actual work and to give the student 
an understanding of those methods of investigation which in 
his practical work he may not have had opportiuiity to use to 
the fullest extent. They will also provide additional guid- 
ance in regard to his methods of work, and the whole end 
of the seminar instruction is that out of his practicah ex- 
perience he may get the fullest possible understanding of 
all possible methods to be used and tiie reasons for their use. 
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Some of the classes or seminars which the student should 
be required to take as part o£ a fundamental training in 
the method of approach to the solution of business problems 
are: 

(a) Statistical method, including principles of statistical 
method as applied to business; advanced statistical method; 
graphic presentation, etc., etc. 

(h) Accounting, especially advanced accounting and theory 
of accounts and accounting as a technique of business re- 
search. 

(c) Certain courses which are more or less of an infonn- 
ative nature, their purpose being: 

(1) To round out the student’s acquaintanceship with 
the facts of the business world. 

(2) Much more important, to afford opportunity to 
observe the application of scientific methods of study as 
applied in the various fields of business, thus bringing 
clearly to the student’s mind the fundamental importance 
of scientific method in the approach to the solution of a 
business problem and a consciousness of a universal value 
and applicability of scientific methods of study rather than 
business methods themselves which must vary with the 
individual case. These "content courees" should be taught 
primarily as a vehicle for the consideration and application 
of scientific methods of research rather than for their in- 
formative value. 

This plan of graduate training for a business career meets 
all of the conditions of the modern project method of teach- 
ing. The student, or apprentice investigator, would deal 
with actual problems. He would be responsible for his 
results. He would carry his work through to completion. 
He would do his work in a natural setting, under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of compensation and with adequate 
supervision. His instruction in the classroom would have 
a vital value in that it would provide information to solve 
specific, concrete, actual problems rather than hypothetical 
problems. Much more important, he would gain from these, 
classes and seminars a method of dealing with his problem 
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which would be put into practical use and therefore become 
an integral part of his equipment for his future career. 

Three other important requirements for a degree — pre- 
sumably the doctor’s degree — should be: 

1. That the student should complete an original piece of 
investigation of a business problejn in which he has made 
use of the fundamental methods used in studying any 
business problem. 

2. He should have prepared a complete statement of the 
methods of investigation used in his study, a complete ex- 
position of the reasons for the use of the methods involved, 
a complete statement of alternative methods considered 
and an exposition of why they were not used. This require- 
ment would force on him the acquisition of a complete grasp 
of method. 

3. He should make a contribution, however small, to the 
published literature on methods useable in the study of 
management problems. At least such a contribution should 
have been accepted for publication. This may be illustrated 
by, for instance, some development in the technique of 
interviewing persons who are a source of data; or a state- 
ment of an improved method of verifying facts regarding 
occurrences in the past on which there may be np satisfac- 
tory records. Or it might be an improved statement of the 
proper uses of statistical averages. 

It will be recognized that the type of training set forth has 
been discussed as applying primarily to the advanced student. 
There is a growing need and, more important, a greater 
recognition of the need for this type of trained man. Statis- 
tical departments and research departments are being estab- 
lished one after the other by companies and in different 
branches of the companies’ activities, for production plan- 
ning, for forecasting, for market analysis, for research in 
office methods, for setting sales quotas, for personnel re- 
search, etc., etc. One of the lai'ger companies has recently 
elected as vice-president in charge of research the former 
comptroller of the company, and this is indicative of the 
esteem in which business research is held by an increasing 
number of corporation executives. 
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It is not to be expected, however, that all college trained 
men will undertake such advanced work, nor that there 
would be sufficient opportunities for their activities even if 
they would do so. "TOat, then, should be the type of train- 
ing for the student who completes the equivdent of four 
or five yeai's' preparation for business ? 

It is too much to hope that they will receive a scientific 
training at all comparable with that outlined above. Never- 
theless, the point of Anew expressed herein points the way 
to the type of training which should be given. 

Frankly, the type of training which has been altogether 
too prevalent in collegiate schools of business and in some of 
the engineering colleges in the past, has given altogether too 
much attention to information about how business is man- 
aged or, worse still, how business should be managed. This 
has been carried to such extremes that courses are being 
offered undergraduates in such subjects as salesmanship, 
marketing methods, advertising copy, office management, 
personnel administration, corporation finance, exporting, 
ad injiniium, to such an extent as amply to justify Mr. 
Dwight P. Morrow's statement that many of our universi- 
ties and colleges are simply "intellectual filling stations." 
Courses in marketing methods, pemonnel administration, 
etc., have a place in the classroom if they are used as vehicles 
for a training in method. A course in economic history has 
value partly in providing the background for an understand- 
ing of modern business problems but also for providing 
training in historical method, including the appraisal of 
historical evidence. This latter, unfortunately — training 
in method — is a value which has been practically neglected 
in such coui'ses, 

The sooner we get back to the old idea of intellectual 
training clothed in new garb and carried on by modem 
teaching methods, the better it will be for the undergraduates 
and for business concerns who later employ them. In a 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
characterized the atmosphere of the average college campus 
as that of the resort hotel. With the desire of Americans 
to embellish our life with whafc is commonly called "culture," 
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the classics and modem languages, philosophy and history 
and some of the other subjects are being taught altogether 
too much for the decorative value to the college graduate’s 
later life. The older idea tiiat many of these courses afford 
mental discipline was a more sound doctrine. They do 
provide a mental discipline, not merely because they are 
hard — because to many students they are easy — but rather 
because the process of study develops the capacity of the 
student to solve problems whether they be in that field of 
subject matter or in any other interest field, The decipher- 
ing of Latin or Greeic sentences calls for practice in the 
method of getting at the facts, a training that can be trans- 
ferred to many other fields. 

Without going into argument over the respective merits 
of tlie various subjects on the college curriculum, it may 
be readily conceded that mathematics and the physical 
sciences adapt themselves more obviously than others to 
the opportunity for giving a thorough training in scientific 
method which will be most useful in finding the answer to 
any sort of life problem. 

As we have set forth above, the modem project method 
of teaching implies that, before facts are discovered and prin- 
ciples developed, a problem must have been raised which 
the student, whether in college or out, undertalces to solve. 
This piinciple explains the very important corollary which 
has often taken the form of the statement that the real 
functions of the good teacher is properly to raise problems 
rather than to solve them for the student. It may be 
deduced from this statement that those college courses 
which deal with subject matter and problems in which the 
student's interest may be quickly and effectively raised are 
probably the best courses from an educational viewpoint. 
It is a comparatively easy matter, for instance, to whet the 
student’s appetite to know whether trade unionism, as it 
exists at present, is a permanent factor in business and 
society. Once that question has been fairly raised, it is an 
easy matter to create his interest in economic history as the 
background for the study of the growth of labor organiza- 
tion. Similarly, it is easy to stir up the student’s interest 
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in the problem whether large scale industry is really to in- 
crease or whether it will decline or whether it will be per- 
manently successful. Having done so, it is easy to set him 
on the quest of discovering what factors enter into the 
situation or, to state it in more general terms, to stimulate 
his own activities to the end that he may acquire a greater 
ability to study and think about any sort of problem, includ- 
ing business problems. 

Of course, there are certain courses easily taught in the 
classroom which have almost direct value for a future busi- 
ness career. These include, for instance, statistical method 
and accounting. One of the difficulties with undergraduate 
instruction in statistical method as training for business is 
that statistical data regarding business problems are usually 
not available for study by the imdergraduate. There is, 
however, any amount of statistical data available from 
government reports which lend themselves to analysis 
through the application of even ratho" advanced statistical 
methods. The technique gained in analyzing such material 
is easily adapted to later use in the business field. Training 
in accounting can be adapted with reasonable ease to the 
classroom procedure, though it is to be doubted whether 
undergraduate insti'uction in accounting should be carried 
into much detail. 

There is another tendency of the time from which we may 
expect further development. Business men are generally 
familiar with the cooperative plan originated at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and used by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, by the Engineering College of New York 
University, and more recently by Antiodi College. This plan 
has the distinct advantage of putting the student face to face 
with actual business problems. In the course of his several 
weeks activities within a company, he comes face to face 
with problems which he solves more or less on the spot and 
which he has the opportunity to study f^lrthcr under guid- 
ance during the weeks spent in coU^e. His practical work 
has made these problems real to him, and the data he gets 
either during his work or in college, and the metliods he 
uses in finding the answer to his problems, become a real 
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part of his education and prepare him in a vital way for his 
future business career. It is my obseiwation that men 
trained in this sort of atmosphere are vastly more tolerant 
toward company practices than are those who are given 
instruction, without anythir^ like equal contact with busi- 
ness, in how business is run or how business should be run. 

The nearer we can come to sending out from our colleges 
men who feel that graduation is truly the commencement of 
a lifetime of education, the more tolerant they will be of 
their conditions of employment, the less unsettled they will 
be during the dangerous first few years after graduation, 
the more they will gi'ow towards positions of responsibility, 
and the better will business executives be satisfied with the 
men whom they so eagerly employ. 

Nothing will contribute so much to giving the college man 
the proper attitude toward his first years in business as the 
removal from the college curriculum of those courses which 
tend to make him think that he knows how business is 
managed, unless it be a frank avowal on the part of our 
colleges and universities tliat their function is to give the 
student a mental training with which he may more effec- 
tively, in the course of actual experience, study actual busi- 
ness problems and more quickly than the non-college man 
leatn in. after college days how to manage a business. 

W. J. Donald, 

Managing Directory American Management Association. 



College Entrance Requirements* 

C OLLEGE entrance requirements are the complex 
result of many factors, intricately related. Those 
involve: the desire of students to go to college and the 
desire of parents and friends to have them go; the success 
of students in making evident their ability, accomplishment, 
and aptitude, either infomially to their teachers through a 
considerable period of yeai’s, or at a given place and hour in 
a formal examination or test; the careful or infonnal judg- 
ment of teachers and advisers as to the character and promise 
of students; the reasoned or traditional views of examiners 
concerning methods of judging student ability and pros- 
pects; the entire system of social ideals and desires as to 
what schools and colleges and other educational agencies 
can and should do for students and the public welfare; the 
belief of schools that tliey should provide whatever curricula 
they believe to be best for their students, and that such 
curricula should admit students to college, the school 
curricula thus dominating those of the college; the belief of 
colleges that they should provide whatever ciinicula they 
believe to be best for their students, fix their entrance re- 
quirements accordingly, and thus dominate the curricula 
of the schools; the desire of schools to be able to send all of 
their students to college, conflicting with the desire to send 
only those that will do the school most credit; the desire of 
colleges, at times, to secure tlie largest possible number of 
students, and the ability of colleges at other times to select 
from a larger number of applicants than they can accommo- 
date; the desire of all concerned to give each student every 
consideration, frequently made ineffective by such great 
numbers of students that no one can be given adequate 
consideration. Probably the only way in which these and 

*A chapter from a forthcoming volume on the Efficient College, 
edited by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, to be published by that Assodation. 
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sundry similar influences can be observed and appraised 
clearly is by approaching them in something like chronolog- 
ical order. 

Requirements for ^tering the various universities and 
colleges in the United States were, from their beginning 
until very recently, lughly indhddualistic, in respect to both 
quantity and kinds of preparation. Only within the present 
generation have those requirements come to be understood 
as representing relations among college, school, student, and 
public that should recognize the interests of all as fully as 
possible, particularly in the matters of reasonably high 
standards and reasonable unifonnity or equivalence. 

The origin of the new tendency appears to have been the 
definition of a college adopted by the New York State De- 
partment of Education in 1895. This included the qualifi- 
cation that such an institution “should require for admission 
not less than the usual four years of academic or high school 
preparation, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre-aca- 
demic or grammar school studies.” It is easy to forget 
how great a change was brought about by the general adop- 
tion of this definition. Less than half a dozen universities 
and colleges in the South had such a requirement in 1905 
and only two of all the state universities in the country had 
such a requirement in 1909. Only fifty institutions announced 
such arequirement in 1908, one hundred in 1911, three hun- 
dred in 1913.^ Since 1918 it has become practically uni- 
versal. During the same period there was a progressive 
abandonment of the preparatory schools that were con- 
ducted by colleges and a steady deciease in the number of 
students who were admitted without fulfilling all of the 
announced requirements. Whereas in 1907 more than half 
of the students who were admitted to Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, and Princeton fell short in some particular, only 14 per 
cent of all the students admitted to college in the Middle 
Atlantic States in 1924 were entered with conditions.'*'® 

Meanwhile the excessive variety in the details of entrance 

^Camegie Foundation, Sixteenth Annual Report, 1921, pages 73- 
81. 
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requirements was becoming intolerable to the scliools and 
embaiTassing to the colleges. The schools were obliged to 
conduct almost as many curricula as there were colleges for 
which students were being prepared. The colleges found it 
increasingly difficult to secure students who were prepared 
to meet their peculiar requirements. Between 1880 and 
1900 all of the regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, many such associations in the several states, and 
numerous other representative organizations recommended 
greater uniformity in entrance requirements. 

A general improvement in this direction began with the 
inauguration of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
1900. It invented the simple device of a college entrance 
unit, representing the amount of work accomplished in one 
period a day throughout a year in a good secondary school — 
sixteen units representing a complete secondary curriculum — 
and conveniently translated into these units the recommen- 
dations of representative associations devoted to the sepa- 
rate subjects, such as English, the classics, mathematics, 
and history. These devices were approved by the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in 1906 and were thereafter rapidly adopted 
throughout the country. Their use by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its studies of tmiversities and colleges caused them 
to be spoken of frequently as “Carnegie units." 

These measures proved of service in the interests of both 
precision and flexibility. A survey of the admission require- 
ments in 1912 and in 1920 of the 125 universities and colleges 
that were approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities in 1918* made clear the following facts. The propor- 


* Information for 1912 based largely upon U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 7, 1913, by Clarence M. Kingsley, Information for 1920- 
21 collected for the Association of Amwican Colleges (Bulletin VII; 
2, March, 1921); the College Entrance Examination Board (meeting of 
April 16, 1921); the National Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools (Proceedings, March 10, 1921; School 
Lite, VI; 8, April 15, 192U School Review, XXIX: 6, June, 1921); and 
the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(meeting of April 1, 1921). 
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tion of these institutioiiS that had a single set of lequire- 
ments for admission to all of their academic college curricula 
had increased from one-half to two-thirds. The absolute 
prescription of certain subjects for college entrance, although 
varying in different sections of the country, had decreased in 
quantity from eight to seven of the fourteen and a half to 
fifteen and a half units required for entrance. The propor- 
tion of the requirement devoted to alternate subjects, such 
as Latin or Greek, phy{?ics or chemistry, increased from two 
and one-half to three units. The proportion of the require- 
ment allotted to elective subjects, to be chosen at will from 
a considerable list, increased from three and one-half to four 
units. The proportion of units representing an absolutely 
free choice of subjects increased from one-half to one and 
one-half units. All of these movements were in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility in the requirements of the colleges 
and greater freedom for the school. Many state universities 
have now adapted their curricula to the belief of the public 
schools that tlreiv teaching should be determined by the needs 
of the nine-tenths of their students who do not go to college 
and that their graduates should be admitted to college no 
matter what they have studied in school. 

The entrance requirements in 1920 differed somewhat in 
various groups of institutions. Those belonging to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Urban Unh'’ersitres, and the 
National Association of State Universities had the smallest 
proportion of prescribed subjects, 41 per cent, and the largest 
proportions of free units, 15 per cent, 12 per cent, and 11 
per cent, respectively. Institutions belonging to the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
had the largest proportion of prescribed subjects, SO per cent, 
and a small piroportion of free units, 3.5 per cent and 4.6 
per cent. Institutions belonging to the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board prescribed SO 
per cent and 48 per cent of their requirement but allowed 8 
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per cent of entire fi'eedom. The colleges of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
occupied a middle position of prescribing only 45 per cent 
but allowing only 2 per cent of absolute freedom. 

With regard to the relative importance attributed to 
various subjects there was no change between 1912 and 1920 
in the order of those most frequently prescribed, namely, 
English, Mathematics, Latin, and the History-Civics-Eco- 
nomics gi'oup. These represented 90 per cent of all pre- 
scnptions in 1912 and 94 per cent in 1920. For prescribed, 
alternate, and elective subjects taken together the order was 
the same, and German and French came next, both in 1912 
and 1920. The continued predominance of traditional sub- 
jects, the continued preference of German over French, and 
the small emphasis given to science and to vocational sub- 
jects, are all noteworthy. 

The importance attributed to the several subjects in 1920 
varied with the groups of institutions. Among the pre- 
scribed subjects, English was first and Mathematics second 
in all of the giuups. Foreign languages were third in the 
Middle States, Examination Board, the New England, and 
the Southern Association colleges; fourth in the New Eng- 
land Certificate and Urban groups; and fifth in the State and 
North Central institutions. Histoiy was third with the 
North Central, State, Urban, and New England Certificate 
groups; fourth with all of the others. Science was the least 
frequent subject in all of the groups except the North Cen- 
tral and State associations, where it held fourth place. 
Taking prescriptions, alternates, and electives together, all 
groups gave first place to Englisli and second place to Mathe- 
matics except the Middle States institutions, which placed 
foreign languages second. The New England Association, 
Examiiration Board, and Southern institutions placed for- 
eign languages third; the Certificate Board and Urban Uni- 
versities placed them fourth; the North Central and State 
Universities places them fifth. History was third with the 
Certificate Board, North Central, State, and Urban groups, 
fourth with the others, Science was last except in the State 
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■Universities, which placed lordgn languages there. Among 
the foreign languages, Latin was everywhere the favorite. 
German was still nract in popularity; French next, quite 
closely; Greek next; and Spanish last. 

Studies of the actual working of entrance requirements 
have been made for considerable groups of students — 8,826 
who matriculated in 1921 in forty institutions belonging to 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States,^ 6,649 matriculating in 1922 in twenty 
institutions in Massachusetts,^ and 15,389 matriculating in 
1924 ill seventy-nine institutions belonging to the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland.'^ Both comparisons and summaries of these 
studies are suggestive.® 

Of these matriculants in the Middle States 66 per cent 
were men, as compared with 65 per cent in the Southern 
States and 64 per cent in Massachusetts. The average age 
of all matriculants was 18.9 years in Massachusetts, 18.S 
years in the other sections. The average age of the men 
matriculants was 19.1 years in Massachusetts, 18.7 in the 
Middle, and 18.6 in the Southern states; that of the women 
18.6 years in Massachusetts, 18.4 in the Southern, and 18.2 
in the Middle States. Previous graduation from a secondary 
school was reported by 90 per cent of the matriculants in 
the Middle States and 89 per cent of tlie Southern matricu- 
lants, but for only 50 per cent of those in Massachusetts. 
Admission was wholly on the basis of certificates in 97 per 
cent of the Southern matriculations, 79 per cent of those in 
the Middle States, and 46 per cent of those in Massachusetts. 
In Massachusetts 21 p^ cent were admitted with conditions, 
in the Southern States 18 per emit, in the Middle States 14 


’Twenty-sixth Proceedings, 1921, pages 135-lSl. 

’Report of the Legislative Commission on Higher Education in 
Massachusetts. House document 1700, 1923, pages 71-84, 312-321, 
’Thirty-ninth Proceedings. 1926, pages 52-77. 

* Association of American Colleges Bulletin. Volume VXI, Number 2, 
Maich, 1921; IX, 4, Novembw, 1923; X, 3, May, 1924; XII, 4, Novem- 
ber, 1926. 
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per cent. The average requirement for entrance was IS.S 
miits in Massachusetts, IS in the other regions. Of these 
units the Southern institutions prescribed 51.5 per cent, the 
Middle States 49 per cent, Massachusetts 44.5 per cent. 
There were recommended, as alternate or elective subjects, 
46 per cent in the SouUi, 45 per cent in the Middle States, 
40 per cent in Massachusetts. Massachusetts allowed 15.5 
per cent entire freedom, the Middle States 6 per cent, the 
Southern 2.5 per cent. 

A comparison of the subjects prescribed and recommended 
by the colleges and those presented for entrance by matricu- 
lants in these colleges indicates that as the colleges grew 
more liberal in their requirements their matriculants offered 
an increasing excess of work over the requirements in the 
traditional subjects, took little advantage of the opportunity 
to present vocational subjects, and used but a small part of 
the entire freedom of choice allowed them. Thus, in re- 
sponse to a prescription of English amounting to about 20 
per cent of the entire entrance requirement in each group 
of institutions, the matriculants in each group devoted more 
than 20 per cent of the units that they presented to English. 
Mathematics represented in each group about 18 per cent 
of the requirement; in each group the matriculants offered 
more than the prescription and the recommendation in that 
subject. The combined prescription and recommendation 
in history were 7 per cent in Massachusetts, 8 per cent in 
the Middle, and 10 per cent in the Southern States; of the 
units presented 11, 13, and 19 per cent were in this subject. 
A similar relation prevailed in foreign languages and science. 
On the other hand, although Massachusetts allowed 20 per 
cent, the Middle States 17 per cent, and the Southern States 
15 per cent of the requirement to be met by subjects that 
have not been mentioned, the students chose to offer only 
1, 9, and 5 per cent respectively, in such subjects. The rep- 
resentative, average, program of secondary work presented 
by 30,864 students for matriculation and accepted by 139 
representative institutions in 1921, 1922, and 1924, was made 
up of four units of Latin, three each of EngUrii and of maths- 
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matics, two each of French and of histoiy, and one each of 
physics and of chemistry. 

A large measure of individuality still prevails among uni- 
versities and colleges in Uie administratoin of their entrance 
requirements. The great majority have always depended 
primarily upon a certified record from the secondary school 
of what the student had accomplished in that institution. 
A small numbei” of riie oldest and best known institutions, 
located in the North Atlantic States, have depended primar- 
ily upon examinations conducted by the college or some other 
agency separate from the school. Recently there have been 
combinations of these two methods, more of the certificating 
colleges adding examinations to their certificates and a 
considerable number of the camming colleges adding cer- 
tificates to their examinations. Meanwhile, both certificates 
and written examinations have been increasingly supple- 
mented by psychological examinations similar to those that 
were developed in classifying the members of the United 
States Army during the World War. Even more recently 
the personal recommendations of students that have been 
required by most colleges and the character ratings and per- 
sonal interviews that have been required by a few have been 
developing in the direction of scientific appraisals. All of 
this is in harmony with the tendency to make the whole 
procedure of admissions more profe^onal. A recent study 
of such procediu'e in the institutions belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States’' shows that, while many institutions still entrust 
these matters to committees, the larger institutions are much 
more apt to entrust them to a single expert officer. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is the center 
for the perhaps 5 per cent of the students of the country 
who enter college by examination. In 1901 the Board gave 
7,889 examinations to 973 candidates from 237 different 
schools; in June, 1927, it gave 74,958 examinations to 22,384 
candidates from 1,976 schools. It is scarcely possible to 


’'Fortieth IVoceedings. 1927. 
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imagine a more representative, impartial, and adequate 
method of preparing, giving, and marking mitten exami- 
nations. Both those who believe in such examinations and 
those who do not are agreed that the work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board may be taken as an epitome 
of the merits and limitations inherent in the natui'e of written 
examinations. The Board’s examinations are based upon 
the standards of representative organizations in the several 
academic fields, such as the National Conference on Uniform 
Requirements in English, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Philological Association, and the Modem 
Language Association. The papers in the several subjects 
are prepared by committees of examiners, and approved or 
amended by a committee of revision, in the light of the ex- 
perience of the Board’s readers in the different subjects, and 
of public comment on earlier examinations, all of which are 
published after they are given. These various groups of 
examiners, revisers, and Teadei-s are all made up of men and 
women teachers, experienced in both schools and colleges, 
in various parts of the country. 

The operations of the Board, at its request and with 
its cooperation, have been twice examined by the Carnegie 
Foundation. In 1923* its organization and administration 
were pronounced remarkably efficient and economical. The 
average age of the candidates varied from a minimum of 17 
in 1918 to a maximum of 18 in 1920, the median ages from a 
minimum of 17.5 in 1919 to a maximum 18.4 in 1920. About 
one-third had come from public schools. Originally most of 
the candidates came from the Middle States ; those from New 
England began to predominate in 1910; the number of those 
from other parts of the country have increased since 1919. 
Two-thirds of the examiners who prepared the papers have 
been from New England, one-third from secondary schools. 
Elaborate statistical study showed no relation between the 
proportion, of examiners from any region and the proportion 
of successful candidates from the same region. Of the whole 


* Reprint from the minutes of the Board, April 21, 1923. 
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number of examinations taken, the proportion of those 
devoted to the subject of English remained stationary, it 
increased in history and mathematics, doubled in science, 
decreased considerably in ancient languages and somewhat 
in modern languages. Beginning with 1915, the Board has 
provided comprehensive examinations for the convenience 
of those colleges that allow students to choose several sub- 
jects, usually four, for extensive examinations, instead of 
more limited tests in every subject that they present for 
entrance. This “New Plan” is adopted by from 12 to 16 
per cent of the candidates. Since 1916 there has been an 
increase in the proportion of candidates who have passed 
and of those who have passed with good and with very good 
marks. The readers of the examination books were at first 
chiefly from the Middle States; now about one-half are from 
New England. Originally two-thirds were from colleges; 
now two-thirds are from secondary schools. The proportion 
of women among the readers has increased from one-fifth to 
one-fourth. No relation was found between the proportion 
of readers from any region and the proportion of candidates 
from that region who passed, or between the proportion of 
readers from secondary schools and the proportion of candi- 
dates who passed. Although sundry readers have served 
for long terms, the increase in the number of readers has kept 
the average term of seivice down to three or four years. 
There appeared to be no relation between the proportion 
of experienced readers in specific subjects and the proportion 
of candidates who passed in those subjects, or between the 
proportion of students passing in any subject and the num- 
ber of books read by the average reader in that subject. 
Concluding with the weather, there appeared to be but 
little relation between rdatively high or low temperature 
during the periods when books were written and read, and 
the proportion of candidates who passed at those times. In 
fine, extensive and minute investigation did not shake but 
rather confirmed confidence in these examinations. 

The secondary enquiiy of the Poundation into the work of 
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the Board took the form of requesting a dozen teachers of 
English at Oxford, including both men and women deans, 
fellows, tutors, lecturers, and examiners, to read and com- 
ment critically upon sixteen of the Board’s recent examina- 
tion papers in English. A careful study of the extensive 
comments of the English teachers® resulted in the conclusion 
that these comments “quite obviously represent the varying 
views of individuals and small coteries, such as the College 
Entrance Examination Board was established a quarter of 
a century ago to replace by the cumulative experience and 
judgment of widely representative groups,” 

Within a decade psychologists have developed new types 
of mental tests that are of undoubted value for purposes of 
college entrance, Although their usefulness has been re- 
tarded by extravagant claims that they test “intelligence” 
and may be made the basis of “intelligence quotients,” they 
demonstrably provide new and valuable methods of estimat- 
ing suitability for college study. A demonstration of their 
usefulness for this purpose was made by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its study of Engineering Education, published 
shortly before the entrance of the United States into the 
World War.‘® Following the great development of such 
testa in the Army,^^ the College Entrance Examination 
Board developed a series of “Scholastic Aptitude Tests” 
which may be taken tmder the same conditions as its other 
examinations,^* ** and the American Council on Education^® 
has provided psychological tests for freshmen in about two 
hundred colleges. Sufficient data have now accumulated 
to make possible the comparison and evaluation of the various 


• Twentieth Annual Rqjort of the Carnegie Foundation, 1925. pp. 
118-131. 

Bulletin number eleven. 1918. 

National Academy of Sciences. Memoir XV. Psychological 
Examining in the United States Army, 1921. 

**The work of the College Entrance Examination Board. 1901-25. 
Published by the Board, 1926. 

^ Educational Record, VIII, 3, July, 1927, page 233. 
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methods of appraising the suitability of students for college 
entrance. 

All examinations and tests have the limitations of their 
excellent qualities of d^niteness and precision. Lack of 
correspondence between the aim of an examination and the 
most characteristic qualities of a student not infrequently 
causes the procedure of testing to result in mere distress 
rather than helpful diagnosis. The excellent informality 
and flexibility of certification, on the other hand, too often 
become so careless and perfunctory that the result is prac- 
tically worthless or positively misleading. Various regional 
and state associations of colleges and schools, state depart- 
ments of education, and individual colleges have, therefore, 
from time to time adopted and recommended fmms of cer- 
tificates that their experience has shown to be desirable, 
have carried on statistical studies of the results of their use, 
and, by means of reports and, not infrequently, visits of 
inspection, have developed lists of schools that appear to 
deserve certificate pririleges because of the work that thwr 
students have done in college. Although these devices give 
greater advantages to inferior students from superior schools 
than to more gifted students from lesser schools, they have 
been, in the main, of much seivice to both schools and 
colleges. The most conspicuous sample is perhaps that 
of the New England College Entrance Certificate Board 
which, since its establishment in 1902, has compared the 
accomplishment of students in school with what they did 
later in college. This has resulted not only in the develop- 
ment of an increasingly trustworthy list of schools that are 
deemed worthy of the privilege of sending their students to 
college on certificate, but frequently in the illumination of 
the colleges as to the success of their own operations. When 
graduates of a particular school do poorly in several colleges 

“Stephen S. Colvin: "Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts." Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education. 
No. iO, 1924. 

Lewis M. Tierman: “Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children.” 1925. 

Edward L. Thorndike! "The Measurement of Intelligence.” 1926, 

616 pp. 
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a re-enquiry concerning tiie school is indicated. Colleges, 
on the other hand, have found it helpful to enquire into 
their own procedure, 'when graduates of several schools are 
reported as doing poorly in one or more departments, while 
graduates of the same group of schools do excellently in the 
same depar tments in other colleges. The institutions that 
belong to the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board agree to accept certificates from, all of the schools on 
its approved list and from those schools only, thei-eby assur- 
ing both the excellence of the list and emulation among 
schools to secure a place upon it. A recent study of cer- 
tificate procedure in the Middle Atlantic States'' indicates 
that one college in that region depends wholly upon the list 
of schools approved by the regional association, 14 depend 
wholly upon their own lists, 16 wholly upon state lists, one 
combines the association list with its own, 8 combine their 
own with state lists, 16 combine state and association lists; 
only 8 report using all of the information available, in a 
combination of association, institutional, and state lists. 

Studies have been made of the college entrance certificates 
used by 110 universities and colleges in 1915’® and by 143 
universities and colleges in 1922.’® ' A comparison of these 
masses of data indicates a growing tendency toward uni- 
formity. Whereas, at the earlier date, there were many 
blanks of highly individual character, varying in size from 
that of a postcard to sheets a foot long and a yard wide, at 
the later date from two-thirds to three-fourths of the blanks 
were of the customary business-letter size, printed for flat 
filing. There was an increase in emphasis on the obviously 
essential elements of information and a striking increase in 
the number of institutions that desired specific information 
concerning laboratory work and concerning the year of the 
curriculum in which certain courses had been taken. 

The most striking difference between the certificates of 

“ Proceedings of the Amwican Assodation of Collegiate Registrars, 
1916, pages 58ff; Eleventh Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation, 
1916, pp. 131-8. 

“ American Council on Education, Educational Record, V. 4, 
October, 1924, pp. 242-6. 
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1915 and that of 1922 is a tendency to ask for personal data. 
Scarcely any institutions in 1915, but three-fouiths of the 
whole number in 1922, requested information concerning such 
matters as the date and place of the student’s birth; his 
special interests with regard to study, athletics, and self- 
support; his intentions witii regard to college and vocation; 
his school offices, honors, and other activities; his parents’ 
nationality, educational training, and business or profession. 
From persons other than the student questions were asked 
concerning his character, ability, integrity, health, promise, 
industry, seriousness, good-fellowship, and the like. 

The compai'ative study that has been mentioned^® noted 
the importance of such information but also that the manner 
in which it was requested and, apparently, the use to which 
it was put by colleges, appeared to be as yet almost wholly 
informal and unorganized. The sugg^tion was made that 
it would be a signal service to education should a committee 
of psychologists, statisticians, administrators, and teachers 
already expert in such matters, study the present and possible 
use of such personal data and recommend generally available 
methods of selecting, securing, and recording traits of be- 
havior which may be clearly distinguished and compared, 
possibly measui’ed, and certainly employed by college 
officei's and teachers as suggestions for the student’s further 
development, Happily such a committee has now been 
organized, provided with suitable resources, and is at work 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education.^'^ 

Finally, it is a pleasure to recognize that the most progres- 
sive institutions in administering their entrance require- 
ments do not depend exclusively upon any one form of ma- 
chinery, whether this be in tlie form of certificates, written or 
psychological examinations, personal recommendations, rat- 
ings, or interviews, but use a combination of most or all of 
these devices, and perhaps of others in addition. In a few 
universities the endeavor to understand the nature and needs 
of prospective students has become so complete and disinter- 
ested that it not infrequently results in the guidance of stu- 

” Educalioml Record, VIII, 3, July, 1927, p. 235. 
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dents, for their greater good, toward other institutions or 
toward some quite different, unacademic, career. Should 
this tendency develop, it may far transcend in social useful- 
ness all procedures that are directed toward college entrance 
alone. Even at present there is probably no other procedure 
in the student’s entire academic life so significant as that of 
his admission to college; certainly there is no other single 
activity of a university or college that is so suggestive an 
indication of an institution's measure of enlightenment. 

Clyde Furst, ' 



Personnel Methods in College 

T hrough the generosity of Mr, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who has granted $20,000 a year for three years to 
the Amei'lcan Council on Education, the Council is 
able to organize a cooperative experiment in college personnel 
procedure. 

The widespread interest in pei'sonnel methods affecting 
industry, the professions and the colleges was precipitated 
January 1, 1925, in a meeting called by the National Research 
Council, Division of Anthropology. This National Research 
Council Conference on Vocational Guidance in Colleges was 
attended by representatives of fourteen universities and 
colleges, who were constituted an Advisory Council with 
power to increase its membership. Dean H. E. Hawkes 
of Columbia University was elected chairman of the Advisory 
Council and also of the Executive Committee of five, which 
the chairman was authorized to appoint. The Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Hawkes (Columbia), Holmes (Harvard), 
Mann (American Council on Education), Scott (Northwest- 
ern), and Wellman (Dartmouth), prepared many memo- 
randa and endeavored to secure financial support. From 
the Benevolent Fund of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a grant was 
received in 1925 which made possible a study of personnel 
procedure in fourteen institutions. 

The report of this study by Mr. L. B, Hopkins, formerly 
of Northwestern University and now President of Wabash 
College, was printed as a supplement to the Educational 
Record in October, 1926. It is available in the form of a 
reprint. Mr. Hopkins showed that among these institutions 
there exists a widespread interest in modeim personnel 
methods and a nddely variant practice in the application 
of them. The following table, reprinted from the report, 
shows Mr. Hopkins’ ratings of the fourteen institutions in 
respect to several forms of personnel procedure. It will be 
noted that the estimates are recorded in terms of A, B, or 0. 
These letters are used to indicate Mr. Hopkins’ impressions. 
In cases where the work was being done in a way that 
. 310 
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appeared to Mr. Hopkins of enough significance to make it 
worth while for other mstitutions to learn about it, he used 
the designation A. In cases where something was being done 
and the manner of doing it seemed creditable but not out- 
standing, he used the designation B. Wherever an item is 
rated 0, it means that that work was either not being done 
at all or that such work as was attempted was not effective. 
It is obvious on this basis of rating that two institutions may 
have A in the same item and yet not be following the same 
procedure. In fact, he found that this was more often the 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 A B O 
Selection and Matriculations 


Selective Process OOAAOABAAAOAAB 8 2 4 

Freshman Week BOBOOABBAAOOOB 3 5 6 

Psychological Tests BOB BAOAABABAAO 6 5 3 

Placement Testa BOOOAOAABAOOOO 42 8 

Personal Service: 

Faculty Advisers OOAOOAAABBBBBB 4 6 4 

Other Organized Student 

Interviews BOAOBAOOBAB0003 47 

Health Service BBAOBABAOBBAO B 4 7 3 

Mental Hygiene Service. ...ABAOBABBOAAOOO 5 4 5 

Vocational Information. .. . BOAOOOOBOAAOBO 3 3 8 

Employment and Placement OBBBOOOB6BAOOB 1 7 6 

Discipline AOABBABAOBOBOO 4 5 5 

Curriculum and Teaching: 

Curriculum OBABBABABOBABO 4 7 3 

Selection of Instructors. .. . OOBOBBOBOBOOOO 0 5 9 

Methods of Instruction. .. . OOAOBAOABOBA0043 7 
Objective Tests OOBOAOAA0OO000 3 1 10 

Research; 

Concerning Teaching OOBOAOAAABOBOO 43 7 

Concerningtheindividual. . AABOAOAOAAOAVA 8 2 4 

Coordination: 

In the College AOBOBBAAOAOOOO 4 3 7 

In Whole Institution AOOOBOBOOAOOOO 2 2 10 

Of Outside Agencies BOAAABOBAAOOOB5 4 5' 

Totals: 

A ratings 5 1 10 2 6 9 7 11 S 11 3 6 2 1 79 

B ratings 74849376766346 80 

0 ratings 8 13 2 14 14 8 6 3 8 3 11 11 14 13 121 

case than not, and, in such instances, he made no effort to 


evaluate the relative merits of the different plans. Because 
of the differences between institutions, a piece of work done 
in one way in one place was rated A, first because it seemed 
significant, and second because it fitted into the particular 
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sititation in that institution; and a piece of work at another 
institution was rated A for identically the same reasons, 
although the methods were entirely different. 

Encouraged by the findings presented in Mr. Hopkins' 
report, the Executive Committee tiien presented to Mr. 
Rockefeller a plan (1) to inform the colleges and universities 
of the United States concerning the best personnel methods; 
(2) to prepare a personal record card which should afford 
personal infomiation to teachers and administrators at the 
college level; (3) to prepare achievement tests and make 
available all the facts concerning them in an effort to stimu- 
late such testing; (4) to develop objective and useful meas- 
urements of character ; (5) to prepare vocational monographs. 
For these projects Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 granted to the 
American Council on Education the sum of $20,000 a year 
for three years. The Executive Committee then decided to 
invite the cooperation of scholars in the work of four com- 
mittees, of which the chairman of each should be a member 
of the Executive Committee, and to determine policies at a 
conference of all committees at the Hotel Thayer, West 
Point, New York, July 1 and 2, 1927. 

The American Council on Education invited the following 
men and women to attend the West Point conference; 

Cenlrol Comnnilee an Persctmel Methods: H. E. HawkCS (Columbia), 
Chairman; H. W. Holmes (Harvard); h. B. Hopkins (Wabash); C. R. 
Mann (American Cotmdl on Education); A. H. Rucgles (Yale); W. D. 
Scott (Northwestern). 

Suh-Comm-illee on Personal Record Cards; L. B. Hopkins (Wabash), 
Chairman; Mary H. S. Hayes (New York); J. H. Willits (Pennsyl- 
vania); J. J. Coss (Coiumbia); D. T. Howard (Northwestern), 

Sub-Commillee on Achievement Tests: H. E. Havvices (Columbia), 
Chairman; Agnes B, Leahy (Connecticut College); V. A. C. Henmon 
(Yale); M, R. Trabue (North Carolina); Ben D. Wood (Columbia). 

Sub’Cominidee on Rating Scales: D. A. Robertson (Auieticau Coun- 
cil on Education), Chairman; Grace B. Manson (Michigan); P. P. 
Bradshaw (North Carolina); Donald G. Patterson (Minnesota); 
E. K. Strong, Jr. (Stanford). 

Sub-Commitlee on Vocational Monographs: C. R. Mann (American 
Council on Education), Chairman; Emma P. Hirth (New York) ; W. W. 
Charters (Chicago); A. B. Crawford (Yale); C. S. Yoakum 
(Michigan), 
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All of these persons except Miss Leahy and Messrs. Craw- 
ford and Charters, who were represented respectively by 
Miss Margaret Smitii, S. S. Boiard and D. Waples, attended 
the meeting and enthnaastically participated in the general 
discussion of policies at the session Friday morning, July 1. 
At this meeting it was voted to invite all interested 
groups to a conference next winter. Fiu-ther discussion 
developed the opportunities and responsibilities of^a central 
office for quick evaluation of material available; for informa- 
tion concerning personal record forms, achievement^tests, 
rating scales, and vocational monographs; and for stimu- 
lating the cooperation of colleges and universities, secondaiy 
schools and other organizations concerned in personnel 
procedure. 

The afternoon and evening sessions of Friday were devoted 
to meetings of the several committees, which reported their 
findings to the general session Saturday morning. 

The Committee on Phonal Record Cardsfundertook to 
prepare two separate records. The first, a Complete Edu- 
cational Personnel Record, will contain items’i'ofpecord 
covering a student’s school life from the seventh grade 
through college. It will contain personal items"^[and extra 
curriculum and academic records. It will be a check list of 
items considered useful for immediate service in|iColleg6S, 
high schools, elementary schools, and in research. Each 
item will be defined ; its use will be described; whenever pos- 
sible a summary erf all supporting experimental^evidence 
will be given. The items will be so worded asJto indicate 
their probable usefulness on cards intended for different 
purposes. The American Council on Education will be glad 
to receive suggestions concerning itons not^yet included 
provided such are accompanied by definitions, descriptions 
of use and evidence of experim^tal check v\pon the use. 
The committee will also prepare a College Personnel Record. 
This will involve a list of items and a][inanual of instructions. 
The list will contain it^s selected because of their imme- 
diate utility in the care of individual students at the college 
level. It will contain items fromJ^the]i;;secondary school 
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record, the college record (personal, extra curriculum, and 
academic). As in the case of the first card, each item will 
be defined, its use will be discussed, and whenever possible 
a summary of the supporting experimental evidence will be 
provided. Items which may be included in a card which, 
will be placed in each teacher’s hands will be indicated. The 
list is intended to be the key personnel card of the college 
distinct from the record kept for admission or for the cumu- 
lative record of grades. When the cards have been prepared 
the American Council on Education will offer them for sale. 

The Committee on Achievement Tests recommended that 
the Central Committee, through its secretary and the 
central office, make a census of work that is being done in 
schools and colleges in the preparation and use of objective 
achievement tests, It recommended also that the Central 
Committee, through its secretary, attempt to stimulate the 
intelligent use of placement tests and objective achieve- 
ment tests in colleges. To this end an annotated list of 
available tests for use at the college level, with directions 
and suggestions for their use, will be prepared under the 
direction of a subcommittee and distributed to institutions 
proposing to make use of the achievement tests. Further- 
more, the committee recommended that this subcom- 
mittee be authorized to promote comparability studies on 
the part of such institutions and commissions as can be 
interested in the project. Since achievement tests are al- 
ready available in Modern Foreign Languages, High School 
MatheimaticS, American History, English, First and Second, 
Year Latin, Physics and Chemistry, it is proposed to develop, 
as rapidly as possible, tests in the subjects which are named 
in the order of their importance for this purpose: Economics, 
Government, Ancient History, European History, Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Biology. The committee 
called attention to the fact that, although a sufficient num- 
ber of forms and objective achievement tests are available 
to last for three or four years, any permanent use of such 
tests is contingent upon the preparation of new forms in 
practically every subject. Finally, the committee agreed 
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that, although the preparation of a general high school 
content examination may be dearable, no recommendation 
for its preparation would be made at the present time. 

The Committee on Personality Measurement reported 
that after a general discussion in which it appeared that it 
was too late to offer rating scales in connection with the ad- 
mission of students to the colleges in 1927 and that the com- 
mittee was in agreement in its attitude toward existing rating 
scales and the uses for which they are intended— an attitude 
which was described as open-minded — ithad come to certain 
conclusions concerning its problem. The committee pro- 
posed the name by which it should be known — Committee 
on Personality Measurement. It declared also that per- 
sonnel work demands, in addition to ability and aptitude 
tests, estimates and measurements of personality traits; 
that it recognized rating scale techniques as provisional, 
pending development of objective measurements; that 
meantime sufficient progress in measuring certain personality 
traits had been made to warrant trial at the present time; 
that, in view of the small number of valid tests of personality 
traits, it recognized that rating scales would be necessary for 
some time to come. The committee suggested certain prin- 
ciples to safeguard and improve rating procedures: (1) Rate 
only traits observed by the rater. (2) l^te only those traits 
for which valid objective measurements are not now avail- 
able. (3) If instructors are to rate large nwnbers of students, 
the number of items should not exceed five. (4) Traits 
should be mutually exclusive. (S) No single trait should 
include unrelated modes of behavior. The committee 
undertook to make a rating scale on these principles for use 
in a cooperative experiment among selected secondary 
schools and colleges, and to prepare instructions for the 
guidance of raters and those who desire to write specific 
case records or "word pictures,” recognizing the importance 
of training raters if v^id ratings are to be obtained. For 
the present it postponed any ^periment with self-rating 
scales. This committee expressed its desire to make quickly 
available for use in colleges the E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational 
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Interest Test; especially it expressed a desire for scales and a 
scoring manual for Engineering, the Ministry, Law, Medicine, 
and C, P. A. Finally . the committee announced its desire 
to receive suggestions concerning other tests of personality 
traits, if sufficiently developed to warrant inclusion in this 
cooperative program. 

The Committee on Vocational Monographs undertook to 
prepare a statement ddining liie results a well-written mono- 
graph should achieve, the types of information which it 
should contain, and sources of information and methods of 
its presentation. The committee being well agreed on the 
main points, it decided- to employ a specialist to collect and 
analyze as many existing vocational monogi-aphs as prac- 
ticable for the purpose of revising the position of the 
committee regarding the results to be attained, types of 
information needed, sources of information and methods of 
presenting the same. On the basis of this the committee 
proposed to develop a working model outline before Novem-- 
ber. It plans then to invite four or live individuals or indus-. 
trial firms to prepare one vocational monograph each in some 
occupational field where reliable occupational data are 
available. These should be completed by March, 1928. 
These samples the committee decided to distribute among 
colleges which have appointment offices so that these forms 
might be tried by students graduating in June, 1928. Re- 
ports of the reactions of the students using these experimental 
monographs will be compiled, and improved outlines and 
foims will bring about preparation of improved monographs 
for similar experimental ti-ial in 1929. 

In July 210 members of the American Council on Educa- 
tion were invited to s^d to the office samples of the record 
forms used by them. Although many colleges were closed 
during this period, 78 institutions had submitted personal 
record forms by Septranber 14, 1927. These 78 colleges use 
approximately 100 forms. Some of these are used by all 
institutions and contain practically the same information: 
Admission Certificates, Registration Blanks, Transcripts of 
Record, Permanent Records. Application for admission 
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forms and others show that tiiese 78 colleges ask their stu- 
dents 334 different questions. Of course no one institution 
asks them all. Some questions are asked by each: Name in 
full, address, place and date of Birth, etc. Others presum- 
ably serve a purpose of the particular institution asking the 
question: What kind of teacher’s certificate have you? 
Religious affiliation {?r preference? Are you a church mem- 
ber? By whom were you confirmed? Of what organiza- 
tions is your father a member? What is the racial stock of 
parents? Of what organizations is youi* mother a member? 
Of what political party is your father a member ? (It is a 
state institution which asks this.) What was the education 
of your parents? What languages other than English are 
spoken in your home? What is the parents' credit in the 
commiuiity? What is the estimated income of the parents? 
What ai‘e the ages of your parents? What are the ages of 
your brothers and sisters? What is the educational status 
of your brothers and sisters? How many books are in the 
library of your home? 

In addition to information about the social and economic 
background of the family there are, of course, questions 
intended to elicit something about the individual’s financial 
position: How much money have you available for the cur- 
rent academic year? How was your high school course 
financed? What is the amount of property you personally 
own? Have you past due debts? How much? Wliy? 
Has a bond ever been refused you? Why? Do you carry 
life insurance? Have you a bank account? Other invest- 
ments? How have you contributed to your own support? 
Are you entirely self-supporting? Ai'e there persons de- 
pendent on you for support? ; 

The vocational interests of students are the subject of 41 
items: What is your aspii'ation? When did you begin to 
consider seriously your vocation? For what occupations 
are you now fitted? What job have you enjoyed most? 
What have you been doii:^ since leaving high school ? How 
do you spend your summer vocations? What positions 
have you held? Why did you leave the last one? What 
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was the salary? Have you taught school? When? Where? 
What activities can you direct or coadi? Can you cook? 
Can you type? Can you drive a car? Have you a license? 
Have you ever constructed or designed toys or machines? 
Have you ever prepared programs for meetings ? Did you 
ever plan an organization? And of course there are ques- 
tions addressed to piincipals and others who are asked ques- 
tions about the manifested vocational interests of the 
student. 

Other efforts to get at the interests of the student include 
questions about his extracurriculum activities. What are 
your favorite amusements? What are your interests and 
hobbies? To what organizations to you belong? Have you 
been a boy scout? Wei*e you a Hi-Y member? Musical, 
athletic, journalistic, dramatic, forensic successes are in- 
quired about. Wliat social events have you attended in 
the last six months? In what church work are you especially 
interested? What type of theater do you most enjoy? 
What favorite periodicals do you regularly read? What is 
the amount of your voluntary outside reading? Wliat are 
your three favorite books? In all, some 27 questions of this 
sort have been asked. 

In the effort to understand the student’s educational record 
these colleges ask 43 questions of which some are these; 
Elementary school record, showing grades skipped? Pre- 
paratory school record with dates of attendance, date of 
graduation, number of classes eadi week and length of class 
period, grading system used, grades, number in graduating 
class, relative rank in graduating class, age at time of gradu- 
ation from elementary and secondary schools, attendance 
record, intelligence and other tests in preparatory school? 
Give the names of all previous schools and colleges attended 
and dates of attendance. What were the reasons for leav- 
ing college previously attended? Degrees received? Hon- 
ors received? Books and articles published? What are 
your easiest studies? Which are your most difficult studies ? 
Which are your most interesting studies? Which are the 
least interesting? Where and how long have you studied 
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Latin? How have you sought to improve your scholarship 
since leaving college? What languages do you speak and 
write ? What is the extttit of your fordgn travel and study ? 
Are you satisfied with your study schedule? Are you satis- 
fied with your instructors? 

Of health questions there are 16, of which most are aggre- 
gations of numerous items from the forms of health officers. 
There is no need to indicate the character of the usual 
health examination record. These are familiar to the 
officers of all colleges. Items which do not appear on all 
such forms are these; To what extent do you use tea, coffee, 
tobacco, alcoholic drink? (One college forbids the use of 
tea, coffee, tobacco and meat.) What are your eating 
habits? Have you any speech defects? What does the 
psychiatrist’s examination show? Do you wear high or 
low heels ? 

To measure the personality of their students 38 of the 78 
colleges resort to rating scales, listing 100 items. This rela- 
tively large number of items may be an indication of the 
importance attached by the colleges to the measurement of 
character; or it may be an indication of the intangibility of 
the material sought. The chaotic condition revealed by the 
exhibit^ of rating scales would suggest that the latter is the 
more likely explanation. The 38 institutions seek to rate 
118 traits. There is some overlapping. The report affords 
640 statistical items for study. The smallest number of 
traits^;rated by any college is 5; the greatest is 57. The 
average is 14. It will be remembered that the Committee 
on Personality Measurement suggested that rators be not 
asked to rate more than 5 in case the number to be rated is 
large. The lowest range of rating is 3; the average seems to 
be 5; some seem to be of indefinite range. Ratings are 
sought from one or several of these rators: instiuctors, 
principals, friends, business references, employers, ministers, 
deans, other students, the student himself (self -rating). 
The number of ratom varies from 1 to 15. There seems to 
be Ifttle effort to secure ratings periodically on the same per- 
son whether from the same rators or others. Some of the 
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traits most frequently mentioned are these; intelligence, 23 
colleges; leadership, 21; initiative, 19; companionability, 19; 
cooperation, 19 ; personality, 17 ; industry, 17 ; reliability, 16 ; 
perseverance, 16 ; integrity, 15; alertness, 13 ; personal appear- 
ance, 13; scholarship, 13; originality, 11; self-reliance, 10. Six 
institutions desire opinions about the student’s punctuality. 
Recently officers of an important industry called for such 
opinions about employees concerning whose comings and go- 
ings they had time-clock records — ^and this was just what 
^ey wished opinions about. Clearly the committee had its 
reasons for asserting the principle that only those things 
should he rated for which valid objective measurements are 
not available. Some of the less frequently mentioned traits 
are: emotional stability, force, self-control, voice, decision, 
imagination, rhythm, open-mindedness, humor, thrift, effi- 
ciency, loyalty, maturity, ambition, rate of reading, attitude 
toward property. Obviously the practices of the colleges 
revealed by the study justifies the caution exhibited by this 
committee at the West Point conference. 

During the summer the Committee on Vocational Mono- 
graphs analyzed 122 monographs. Many others were 
examined and rejected as unsuited to the purpose of the 
committee. This suggested outline for a Vocational Mono- 
graph will be considered by the committee at an early 
meeting : 

1 . Definition of the work. 

2. Type of work. 

3. Work relationship with other groups. 

4. Origin. 

5. Background and development. 

6. Organization charts. 

7. Typical starting point. 

8. Direct and collateral steps of promotion. 

9. Opportunity for advancement. 

10. Primary duties. 

11. Physical or mental charactQnsti<^ necessary. 

12. Physical or mental characteristics handicapping. 

13. Detailed study of remuneration. 
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14. Earnings study of men of same educational level in all 
work. 

15 . Proportionate representation of college men at different 
levels. 

16. Previous preparation needed at start and for advance- 
ment. 

17. Opportunities for obtaining experience. 

18. Demand for and supply of applicants. 

19. The work as training for other fields. 

20. Cost of training. 

21. Considerations in clioosing a concern. 

22. Social and other satisfactions inherent. 

23. Social and other sacrifices involved. 

24. Bibliography. 

The American Council on Education welcomes the coopera- 
tion of all its members in this e^^eriment intended to make 
more effective the service of each institution to its individual 
students. 


David A. Robertson. 



Specifications for College 
Personnel Work' 

I F A PERSONNEL OFFICE is to have a plan, is to con- 
tinue this plan year afto year with success, its immediate 
requirements are or women upon whom it can safely 
build. The selection of these men or women has been very 
haphazard up to the present time, There are excellent 
people engaged in personnel work. There are, however, no 
recognized soui'ces from which replacement can be drawn, 
nor is there any method possible at the present time by which 
training for personnel work can be conducted in an adequate 
manner. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary for all offices to make replace- 
ments from time to time, and it is, therefore, becoming more 
and more apparent that there must be some standard speci- 
fications on which all office may safely work. These specifi- 
cations can be the more easily determined if the average 
Bureau of Personnel Research is analyzed in terms of func- 
tions. In other words, before we set about training or hir- 
ing, it is essential that we know exactly the work that is to 
be done so that we may better determine the qualifications 
of the persons to do this work. While the work of personnel 
bureaus varies in different institutions, there are certain 

^Thls general outline was submitted to the meeting of the New 
England College Personnel Officers held in Boston, April 15, 1927, by 
Harry R. Wellman, Chairman, Bureau of Personnel Research, Dart- 
mouth College. The general outline was approved by this group and a 
request made that it be published as soon as possible. Since the report 
was incomplete, Mr. A. D. Crawford, Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, Yale University, was asked to submit a statement for the Self- 
Support Department. This appears as a part of this monograph. It 
was also considei'ed desirable to have a further report from those insti- 
tutions which were interested in Personnel in Terms of Placement for 
Training during the Course. Mr. Paul W. Viets of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and Mr. Norman H. Ablxatt of Boston University 
were asked to supply this information. This appears as part VI of this 
report, 
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fundamental functions performed in all bureaus which can 
be enumerated and can be translated into the form of job 
specifications. 

Functionally, the work of all pei^nnel bureaus divides 
itself into tlie following main groups: 

I. Statistical. 

II. Personnel in terms of the individual and the curriculum. 

III. Personnel in terms of vocational advice and actual 
placement. 

IV. Personnel in terms of self-support. 

V. Personnel in terms of loans and scholarships. 

VI. Personnel in terms of placement for training in course. 

VII. Personnel in terms of selection of freshmen. 

I. STATISTICAL 

The work of all bureaus of personnel research must rest 
firmly on a basis of correct and current records. These 
records will include different items in different institutions, 
but primarily they will be concerned with: (1) the actual 
record of a student’s performance in college; (2) a complete 
record of outside activities; (3) a complete record of his activi- 
ties in terms of his self-support either in college or during 
vacations; (4) mental tests including mental placement tests 
and mental achievement tests; (5) his physical condition when 
he entered college together with his photograph; and wher- 
ever possible (6) a continuous health record. From these 
records, information is secured helpful to both faculty and 
student. 

The person engaged in handling records should be able to 
present facts and findings in a clear manner. This involves 
a reasonable amount of knowledge regarding statistics and 
the proper presentation of facts in figure and chart form. 

The qualifications required for this work are primarily 
accuracy and interest in the accumulation and compilation 
of data, the ability to initiate and to conduct new studies 
from time to time as material accumulates which makes 
these studies possible. In addition, while it is generally 
assumed that people who can do this type of work like to do 
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it, it must be definitely undfisrstood that the person engaged 
in doing this work really likes to do it. 

Persons having these characteristics, abilities, and prefer- 
ences often can be recruited from the graduate departments 
of colleges and universiti^. If the work of the department 
is just starting, part-time services can be secured. Some- 
times it is possible to interest a graduate student who will 
do his thesis work in the department. 

Comparing this work with similar work in business, the 
starting wage should not exceed $1,800 per annum and the 
terminal salary should not exceed $3,500, under any condi- 
tions. If the graduate student plan of replacement is fol- 
lowed, the average salary over a period of years ought not 
to exceed $2,400. 

n. PERSONNEL IN TERMS OP THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
CURRICULUM 

Personnel work and service in terms of the individual and 
the curriculum are handled in various ways. In some insti- 
tutions the work for all four classes is handled by one indi- 
vidual. In other institutions, the work is broken down by 
classes and individual councillors assigned to each class. In 
still other institutions, there are definite organizations such 
as the Freshman Dean’s Office, dealing entirely with the 
freshman class, and class officers appointed as members of 
committees on administration who act as liaison officers 
with all other classes. Very recent developments indicate 
the desirability of close cooperation between the Freshman 
Dean’s Office and the Bureau of Personnel Research in select- 
ing men who are to be permitted to enter college. 

However the organization may be established, it is obvious 
that the same functions are perfonned no matter how varied 
may be the methods of approach. Briefly, the functions are 
as follows: to orient or to make at home the freshman and 
to offer him whatever advice he may need regarding his 
present studies or his immediate future electives; to assist 
the sophomore in eliminating most of his sophomoric ideas 
and in firmly attaching him to his college job, in furnishing 
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advice regarding his requir^^ts mid suggestions regarding 
his future electives; the Personnel Office must assist the 
junior in rounding out his college coutse by giving him advice 
regarding electives for his senior year, and in discussing with 
him questions of employment, primarily in terms of his life 
work, or in listening to any other subject that he wishes to 
propose. The senior having completed his college work, 
must be wisely advised regarding his professional or graduate 
school work and given all the information available, or if he 
is planning to go into business, he must be given all possible 
information regarding business and helped to analyze his own 
capacities in terms of the various business opportunities 
offered. If a personnel office is concerned with definite 
vocational advice and offers specific vocational courses 
beginning earlier in the college career than senior year, 
specific vocational advice must be added to the task of each 
of the above groups. 

While it is realized that in a number of institutions this 
advice and assistance must necessarily be given by one per- 
son, the job detail and the job specifications can be bettor 
secured if it is assumed that assistants can be selected for 
each group. For this reason alone, the job specifications 
are worked out in terms of freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior year, with the definite understanding that if 
vocational advice is given before senior year, vocational 
specifications must also be included. 

1. The freshman officer must of necessity have the ability 
to make the freshman feel entirely at ease and rather appre- 
ciative of the opportunity afforded by the interview. The 
freshman interviewer must have complete knowledge of the 
curriculum and its requirements for various majors requiring 
pre-work for election in sophomore and junior year. Such 
qualifications enable the officer to assist the freshman in so 
electing his early work as to be able to have a variety of 
majors available rather than to limit himself to one specific 
major thus early in his college course. 

It has been found possible to secure such a man on a part- 
time arrangement from the faculty. If a man is selected in 
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this way, it is very helpful to find a candidate who has had 
certain contact with, the administrative problems of the col- 
lege and who knows rather definitely the reason for the re- 
quirements as established in the catalog. Such a man can 
usually be released for part-time work. 

If it is necessary to train such an individual, a year's 
work in the office of the registrar or the dean in an assistant 
capacity will provide the required knowledge regarding the 
curriculum. This required knowledge should, of course, be 
supplemented by a pleasing personality and a very real in- 
terest in being helpful to young men entering upon their 
college course. 

Comparing this work with similar work in business, the 
starting wage should not exceed the first salary of an instruc- 
tor. This will range from $1,200 to $1,800. Since this 
work offers unlimited opportunity to learn the whole method, 
technique, and system of a personnel office, and the adminis- 
trative work of the college, it may fsdriy be considered as a 
stepping-stone for positions paying as high as $7,500 per 
annum. 

2. The sophomore interviewer or officer must have 
thorough knowledge of the curriculum requirements, but, 
more than that, he must be a person having an ability to 
reach the sophomore with worthwhile advice. Sophomore 
year is difficult at best. Things that men do in this year 
should not be held against them. An officer having the 
point of view that sophomore year is terrible and must be 
corrected, whether or no, will usually be of very little service 
to the personnel office. On the other hand, a sophomore 
officer being reasonably youthful, bding very much in sym- 
pathy with the sophomore’s point of view, having himself 
only recently passed through this period, is and can be of 
extreme value. Therefore, the sophomore interviewer can 
often be recruited directly from the senior class provided he 
is willing to sacrifice part of bis summer in the office of the 
dean or registrar to familiarize himsdf with the requirements 
of the cuiriculum, and the balance of the summer in the 
personnel office studying its mediod and technique. On a 
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part-time basis such a man can usually be secured for not 
over $600 per annum. If the interviewer has to be secured 
outside of the senior class, he should go through the same 
training as the freshman officer and receive the same amount 
of money and have the same opportunity for advancement. 
One point that should be particularly stressed, however, is 
the fact that this interviews of all interviewers should be 
young, alive, enthusiastic, S3nnpathetic and yet finnly help- 
ful to a class that needs more help than any other class in 
college. If vocational advice is given during this year, 
specific vocational trmning diould, of course, be added to the 
above specifications. 

3. Since the junior has gaierally completed his curricula 
requirements the junior officer finds tliat most of the prob- 
lems presented by the junior to tiie personnel office concern 
professions or life work, questions of religion, and other 
more or less general topics. It M impossible to wite job 
specifications for such an individual. There are, however, 
certain factors that have proved useful. The most impor- 
tant is that the junior officer be old enough to secure the 
respect of the junior and that his experience be wide enough 
to be of real assistance in offering advice. This breadth of 
experience can oftentimes be found in certain members of 
the faculty who are willing to give up the necessary time for 
this purpose. The junior period does not require as much 
time for interviewing nor as much specific and definite infor- 
mation regarding curriculum and other details of college. 
It requires a broad, pleasant outlook on life and a stimulat- 
ing, magnetic personality backed up by some years of prac- 
tical experience. 

Obviously, it is not easy to find such a man. If it were 
necessary to train a man for this purpose, the best training 
would be one year or one semester in executive and adminis- 
trative offices of the college and five or ten years in practical 
busines soutside the college. This man may also be secured 
from graduate schools because some graduate students find 
that their interest is still in men and in colleges more than 
in the profession for which they have been preparing. Men 
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come frequently from divinity schools and occasionally from 
schools of business administration. If recruited from this 
group, the starting wage should not exceed $1,800. As 
their work develops, however, they are immediately in line 
for promotion in their own office and available for directors 
in other offices. Therefore, while the starting wage is neces- 
sarily low, the opportunity for advancement is extremely 
bright with the added pay that the added opportunity would 
naturally provide. 

4. In discussing work done by a senior officer in personnel, 
it is necessary to keep clearly in mind that the specific 
functions done by this officer will depend entirely upon the 
method of organization. This specification is written on 
the theory that the senior officer keeps the same relative 
position in the Personnel Bureau as do the officers of the 
other classes. If the officer handling the seniors is in charge 
of the general work of the Personnel Bureau, however, the 
paragraph headed “5," which is a job specification of the 
director of any Personnel Bureau, should be considered. 
The present discussion will, therefore, limit itself entirely to 
the senior officer, not a director of the bureau or an executive 
officer of the administration of personnel. 

The senior adviser will find 75 per cent of his advice deal- 
ing definitely with professional and vocational questions. 
The balance of his advice will be concerning immediate 
financial difficulties, suggested electives for second semester, 
and perhaps questions as to outside readings and other 
interests that the senior should undertake, to round out his 
college course. 

Seventy-five per cent of his equipment, therefore, should 
consist of a thorough kncfwledge of the professions and of 
business. Generally speaking, it is possible in each college 
to round up a group of lawyers, doctors, ministers, etc., who 
will act as auxiliary ad^dsers to the students interested in 
these professions. In addition to this outside advice, this 
officer must have access to complete information regarding 
all graduate schools, regarding their requirements and 
scholarships. Many a man has given up further study 
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because he was not informed of available scholarships, This 
material can be accumulated by securing catalogs from all 
colleges and universities having graduate schools and by 
personal correspondence with the various deans and regis- 
trars. 

Information regarding business, however, is more difficult 
to secure. Broadly speaking, if this senior interviewer had 
been in a general manufacturing business for four or five 
years, he would have the basic required information covering 
nearly all business. If he has not, he must rely upon busi- 
ness or upon the representatives business sends to the college 
for clear and accurate descriptions of the jobs that are 
offered. At the moment, business is being asked to prepare 
monographs and job specifications which will be of material 
assistance to a man charged with this particular part of 
personnel work. 

Since the senior has very definite stwidards by which he 
measures people, it is imperative that the man handling 
this work be able to command the senior’s entire respect. 
Therefore, under the present circumstances and until , voca- 
tional information is available in the terms of monographs 
and job specifications, it is imperative that this man, have 
either business experience or business contacts by which he 
may secure the needed material upon which he can offer a'd- - 
vice to the senior. Again, while it probably should not be 
so, the man in this work who has returned from business 
rates very much higher in the minds of the men on campus ^ 
than the man who is the product of the campus and nothing 
else. Whenever it is possible, therefore, it is well to recruit 
such a man from the five or ten-year graduate classes, a man 
who has become tired of business or who has been so success- 
ful in business that he may return to do this work largely on- 
the grounds of service to mankind. 

If the candidate is recruited from a senior class in college, 
he should be fmmed out to business for one year and should 
be given a traveling schedule to cover various types of busi- 
ness, extending throughout the following summer, He will 
then return in the fall with complete infonnation on present 
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opportunities which will undoubtedly tide him over until he 
secures a background of eqjerience that would permit him 
to be useful at all times in offering placement advice. 

A senior qualifying for this position would have to receive 
at least $1,800 as a starting wage. Probably arrangements 
can be made so that the business in which he is placed will 
take care of his salary while he is in business. When he 
leaves his position and starts on his traveling schedule of 
investigation, his expenses will have to be met, which will 
make his total cost in the vicinity of $3,000. Since the 
experience of this particular job makes a man available for a 
higher executive position in college work and makes him 
equally available for an excellent job in the personnel depart- 
ments of business, the position should be considered as very 
valuable training regardless of the salary. It is impossible 
to set any definite ffgure for business maturity, but if com- 
parative schedules were used, this man should be earning 
$3,500 at the end of his fifth year and would be eligible for 
an appointment at from $5,000 to $7,500 as opportunity 
presented beyond the five-year period. 

5. Depending, of course, upon the type of work done in 
every institution, the man in charge of personnel work must 
have certain fundamental qualifications that ought to be 
stated and ought definitely to be borne in mind by all execu- 
tives employing personnel officers and by all personnel 
officers employing assistants. 

First of all, it is not enough that a man be a scientific 
analyst. He must have an appreciation of the value of 
records and the necessity of a scientific approach to the 
entire problem of personnel. At the same time, however, 
he must have a real liking fca* people and a real desire to 
be of use in assisting young men to find interests and work 
in which they will have the most employment and from which 
they will reap the greatest amount of pleasure and profit. 

Such a man will have a personality that will attract men 
to his office. He will be sympathetic without being silly ; 
he will be stern without being unjust, and he will first, last, 
and all the time, be a student learning, rather than a person 
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who knows and is satisfied that his wisdom is ample for the 
job in hand. 

Mr. Henry B. Thayer, diainnan of the Board of Directors 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, speak- 
ing to the graduating classes of the Graduate Schools at 
Dartmouth College, said: “The real purpose of the liberal 
college should be to give its graduates in any pursuits, ideals 
and a greater capacity for intellectual enjoyment.’’ If one 
accepts Mr. Thayer’s definition, it at once becomes evident 
that a personnel officer must have complete knowledge of the 
college he represents, its ideals, its piuposes, its curriculum, 
and the men who are units in carrying out its general plans 
and ideals. 

If, in offering advice to students, the personnel officer 
finds himself obliged to give advice regarding electives, he 
must laiow and conform to the hour, point, and subject 
requirements as established by the faculty; he should never 
suggest an exception without first considting the proper 
authorities or the head of the department involved. Inac- 
curate advice, comforting to the student and fending to make the 
personnel officer popular, antagonizes ilie administration, in- 
vites ike hostility of the faculty, and entirely emasculates the 
work of the Personnel Bureau. 

In this connection, the personnel officer would do well to 
see to it that the faculty and administrative officers of the 
college are always informed of the work being done by the 
bureau; cooperation must be sought and must be offered; 
the personnel officer must accept the r^ponsibility of selling 
the value of his work to the faculty and administration — ^and 
he must keep on selling it. 

Nearly every major department in a college or university, 
has some personnel research problem. The Personnel Office, 
having complete student records available, should offer its 
services to all departments. One or two major research 
problems should be undertaken yearly. The required per- 
sonnel to carry on work of this type can usually be recruited 
from graduate students in the departments interested. The 
persomiel officer should be able intelligently to lay out and 
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supervise such work, tJius materially assisting the various 
departments. 

The personnel officer must insist upon strict accuracy in 
all office routine dealing with records; he must so organize 
his sources of information ^d his method of coiTection or of 
additions that his record cards will be complete at all times. 
In large offices this necessitates an assistant who is accurate 
and painstaking in handling detail. 

Important information indicating trends, changes, or mal- 
functioning courses, departments, or groups of individuals 
can best be shown by charts. The personnel officer should 
know the best methods of charting and should see to it that 
all charts are kept current and are significant of something 
worthwhile. In large offices the assistant in charge of records 
and card detail should be competent to do the actual work of 
compiling and charting. 

Thus, in addition to being genuinely interested in people 
and possessing an ability to make this interest effective in 
handling the problems of student and faculty, the personnel 
officer must have an appreciation of operating only upon 
known facts and the patience to secure and keep these facts 
with precision and accuracy. Since only about one man in a 
thousand would have the combined abilities of complete 
human interest and machine-like precision, it is obvious that 
as the work of personnel bureaus expands, men will be chosen 
for assistants who have abilities that supplement the abilities 
of the personnel officer. 

If a director of personnel is concerned with direct place- 
ment work, there are c^-tain technical things which he must 
have if he is to be effective. Too many men attempt to do 
this job on the theory that any older man knows enough to 
advise any younger man. This theory is not substantiated 
by fact in any particular. The rule of thumb method, 
guesswork, and worse still, the desire to "do good, " ought to 
be abandoned and ought to be suppressed in every personnel 
office. 

The placement officer must know with precision the re- 
quirements of the places that are to be filled. In other 
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words, he must know exactly what the positions are and 
what is required of the peison who fills those jobs. This 
requires personal contact with business and a thorough 
knowledge of the different detiuls performed in the different 
departments of business. 

The personnel officer must possess complete and accurate 
knowledge of the professional schools, understand their 
requirements and have knowledge of opportunities for gradu- 
ate work. 

The personnel officer must secure an accurate inventory of 
the qualifications of the man to be placed. This inventory 
can be secured from records and by personal interview. 

To do both of these things well, the personnel officer will 
find himself compelled to establish a simple but adequate 
system of records. If, as time goes on, these records can be 
standardized for all institutions, the science will develop 
much faster. 

Since the director will occupy a position equal in impor- 
tance to any of the college deans, the salary should be equal 
to the existing pay for executive work of this type. The 
salary will range from $3,500 to $7,500. Generally speaking, 
it is undesirable that the occupant of this position should 
receive any more than the maximum salary paid to those 
engaged in strictly college or professional work. 

Ill 

PERSONNEL IN TERMS OP VOCATIONAL ADVICE AND ACTUAL 
PLACEMENT 

If any personnel bureau feels itself inadequately equipped 
to offer placement advice and if it is in a position to train its 
men for this service, the trmnihg may be secured as follows: 
When a graduate has been secured for general personnel 
work with the classes, he can usually be placed with large 
corporations for the summer, who will cooperate to the extent 
of giving him thorough training and pay him the current 
rate of wages. (This service has already been offered by 
R. H. Macy and Company and by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company.) If this general plan is carried 
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out for succeeding summers, four summers should be ade- 
quate in preparing the candidate to give reasonable place- 
ment advice in terms of general business and a few of the 
more specialized lines of business activity. If the expense 
had to be encountered, the average payment for work of this 
type should not exceed $25 per week. In the second or 
third summer, however, traveling expenses should be added 
which would make the normal cost per week from $55 to $65. 

IV 

PERSONNEL IN TERMS OP SELF-SUPPORT 

Since the problems handled by the Self-Support Depart- 
ment often require the cooperation of other departments of 
the university, training in any university office would be 
extremely helpful. Possibly a month’s work in the Dean’s 
Office and Board of Admissions Office would give a good 
background. At Yale the prospective assistant in his senior 
year works on a part-time basis in the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments itself, thereby growing gradually into the work he is 
to assume on a full-time basis ^ter graduation. It is often 
difficult for a senior to change his point of view from that of 
an undergraduate to that of an administrative officer of the 
university. A decided adjustment is necessary in this type 
of work just as much as any other position he might tackle 
after his college course. A matui'e man of high ideals and 
good judgment should be chosen. He should be cordial in 
meeting the students, a sympathetic listener, and one who 
inspires confidence, but steady enough not to be unduly 
moved by hard luck stories. He should be careful not to 
cater to his friends who are stiU in college and besiege him 
for “good jobs.” He should be open.-«iinded, ready to take 
suggestions and lend a hand on all the problems connected, 
with^self-support, both in the office and in the field and above 
alljbe^easlly accessible to iiie students seeldng his advice and 
encouragement. 

During his senior year, while working on a half-time basis, 
it is|ppssible for him to make many contacts in the business 
world, so that when he starts on his regular job he can more 
easilyj^and quickly find actual op^ngs for students. 
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Any young graduate undertaking work of such responsibil- 
ity, affecting so large a body of students, should be carefully 
supervised, especially at the start. Too much authority is 
apt to give a false sense of importance. Staff meetings 
throughout the year would have distinct advantages. At 
these meetings questions of policy and certain outstanding 
cases could be discussed. They should tend to bind the 
force of ■workers in the Self-Support Department into a 
unified whole, working systematically toward the same end. 
During part-time service, the salary will not exceed $600. 
When placed on a regular graduate basis, the salary should 
parallel an instructor’s salary and the maximum would have 
to be determined in each case by the relative importance of 
placement work in the plans of the bureau. 

Since this fimction is not now performed by any consider- 
able number of personnel officers or since it is performed as a 
part-time function of the work of the director, it is not neces- 
sary to establish a scale for salaries and advancement. 

V 

PERSONNEL IN TERMS OP LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Loans and scholarships are, at present, almost universally 
handled by the deans of our colleges and universities. With 
the introduction of bureaus of personnel research has come a 
tendency to include an officer of the new bureaus on the com- 
mittees established by Uie deans to handle these matters. 
In some of our institutions the entire charge 0 ;f the adminis- 
tration of loans and scholarships has been transferred to the 
bureau of personnel research. If a bureau of personnel re- 
search has been in operation for a sufficient time to accumu- 
late worth-while student records, and if the bureau has won 
the confidence of the faculty and administration, it should 
administer all loan and scholarship funds, since it possesses 
more adequate information regarding the student and his 
needs than does any other organized department of the 
college or university. Until such information is secured 
and until the bureau does enjoy the confidence alike of adr 
ministration, faculty and students, it is entirely unwise for 
the bureau to take any part whatsoever in administering 
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these funds. If the bureau does assume this task, it must 
be handled by the executive officer only. 

VI 

PERSONNEL IN TERMS OP PLACEMENT FOR TRAINING IN COURSE 

Some institutions require, as a part of the course, place- 
ment of their students for training in the vocational occupa- 
tions for which they are preparing in college. The students 
receive credit for this work. Some institutions require this 
training at the end of the college course, while others desig- 
nate a period before resident work is completed. The length 
of time for this training period varies in the different institu- 
tions from three months to one year. 

Where there is a personnel department, the work of the 
supervisor or the director of the vocational placement should 
fall directly under the control of this division. The officer 
in charge of this work must necessarily have a thorough 
knowledge of the qualifications of men required by the busi- 
ness or mdustry with which they are placed. He must also 
be able to give complete information about the occupation 
and the training opportunities available. In addition to 
general information, each training opportunity should be 
separately analyzed and a complete file maintained regarding 
the detailed requirements of each job, including descriptive 
material such as photographs, available living conditions, 
wage scale, and other information which varies with the 
individual organization. 

Much of the work of this oflBcer will be in the field, follow- 
ing up each individual case, making necessary adjustments 
and assisting the student with problems which arise. If 
this work is properly done, where a fairly long period of 
training is a practice, one hundred students are all that one 
man should handle, unless assistant ai'e provided. 

This work requires a man who is capable of making satis- 
factory contacts on .the outside and keeping in close touch 
with the activities of the business organizations with which 
the students should be placed. He must be capable and 
able to hold the confidence crff the employers as. well as the 
students. Ability to andyze without bias the intricate 
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situations which arise in this work is a necessary qualification. 

The man with these qualifications could best be secured 
from business or industry. He should have had some execu- 
tive experience, preferably in personnel work. If such a 
man is not available, one might be secured from the college 
staff to take training in various business organizations for 
short periods. 

The salary of the officer filling this position should range 
from that of an assistant professor to that of a full professor, 
according to the classification of salaries for this rating in 
the institution with which he Is connected. 

VII 

PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF SELECTION OP FRESHMEN 

During recent years the number of men and women desir- 
ing to enter college has greatly exceeded the accommoda- 
tions of the various institutions. Owing to this fact, many 
colleges have adopted a selective process which attempts to 
select students not only on the basis of their grades but also 
on the basis of their personal qualifications and character- 
istics. This work is usually confined to a committee cooper- 
ating'with the freshman dean or imder the direction of other 
officer of the administration. In' some colleges, the Director 
of the Bureau of Personnel Research is a member of this 
committee. In other colleges, the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search is not represented. As bureaus of personnel research 
develop to become worth-while departments of the college, it 
is fair to assume that their function will be recognized as 
valuable and that they will be r^resented on all committees 
of this type. If, as is now anticipated, the bureaus do fur- 
ther work in placement and achievement tests and pre- 
paring standard record blanks useful to all preparatory 
schools, undoubtedly the bureaus will prove themselves to 
be of worth-while assistance to the committees on Selection 
of Freshmen and will themselves secure representation. Un- 
til this is an accomplished fact, however, it seems imdesir- 
able for any college Bureau of Personnel Research to extend 
itself into the pre-college fidd. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Expenditures for public education in the United States 
are rapidly increasing. They have more than doubled since 
1920. Though Americans have profound faith in schools as 
the wisest possible investment for self-governing people, 
they are restless under the increasing burden of taxation. 
Therefore they are beginning to demand justifications of 
costs in terms of tangible results. And since many of the 
results of education are intangible, an ominous tendency 
to cut costs of education any way is appearing. Industry 
has achieved low production costs of fine goods by scientific 
study and elimination of wastes. Pressure is being brought 
on scliools to do likewise. 

Schools are making notable progress both in application of 
scientific methods to education and in elimination of wastes. 
But educational profits cannot be displayed objectively on 
a balance sheet at the end of each fiscal year. Meanwhile 
costs continue to rise and taxpayers are getting impatient. 
Already a number of school budgets have been ordered re- 
duced by governors or school boards without regard to edu- 
cational consequences. Other similar budget cuts are in 
prospect xinless a better mutual understanding can be 
reached by business and education with regard to schools. 

One very obvious way of reaching such a mutual under- 
standing is to make schools deliver goods the public needs 
at a price the public is willing to pay. During the war 
many schools did this for the army. The procedure was 
very simple. The army had a vital and very definite mis- 
sion. Specific objective results had to be accomplished in 
record time. The army studied its mission and wrote job 
specifications listing the things each type of skilled worker 
does in a military uirit. The schools analysed each such job 
specification into a progressive series of school exercises that 
would develop the required skills quickly in properly selected 
soldiers. Notable results were secured. Competent tele- 
graph operators were developed in five months, though 
ten months had previously been required. Inexperienced 
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men became journeymen carpenters or blacksmiths in a 
much less time than had been considered possible. Reports 
on this intensive technical training that was developed in 
the crisis by cooperative effort of the War Department 
and the schools were published, in 1919, by the War Depart- 
ment in two monographs entitled respectively “The Com- 
mittee on Educational and Special Training” and “The 
National Army Training Detachments.” 

Besides this new form of intensive technical training, the 
Army developed two other agencies that were indispensable 
to better appraisal of individual abilities and better place- 
ment of the right man in the right job. The first of these 
was the Division of Psychology of the Stu'geon GeneraTs 
office. This Division produced the well-lmown Army 
Alpha test that was given to more than two million soldiers, 
thereby demonstrating the enormous range of individual 
differences among young men with regard to “mental alert- 
ness” or whatever the test measured. The results also in- 
dicated a probable relationship between test score and type 
of work suited to each individual. 

The second of these agencies was the Committee on Classi- 
fication of Personnel. This committee developed qualifica- 
tion cards, trade specifications, trade tests, performance 
tests, and personnel specifications as practical tools designed 
to facilitate the process of discovering talent and assigning 
it where most needed. Complete reports of the work of 
both of these agencies have been published. 

These three agencies were established independently, each 
in response to a specific recognized need for improvement in 
the mobilization machinery. Their efforts were at first 
uncoordinated. But it ^on became evident that thMr 
functions are interdependent. They are correlative ele- 
ments of a personnel system. But though this fact was 
recognized before the war ended, the three had not been 
united when the armistice was signed. 

The men assigned to these agencies were mostly civilian 
psychologists, educators, or employment managers who were 
temporarily in the military' service. When the war ended 
they quickly returned to their civilian occupations, each 
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carrying with him basic elements of a sound personnel sys- 
tem but no one having a well-coordinated whole. As a 
result we emerged from the war with a series of uncoordi- 
nated portions of a personnel system which, if coordinated 
iin a single coherent procedure, would be of fundamental 
value for all agencies involved in handling and organizing 
men. 

Realizing that significant new personnel methods had been 
developed in the aimy during the war, the War Department 
immediately began to work over the war reports and to 
develop a coherent system for future use. It soon became 
evident that job specifications are fundamental to all phases 
of personnel work. Therefore, one of the first things done 
was to develop a series of job specifications and a standard 
terminology for the various types of technicians required 
in the Army. This was completed in 1923 and published 
as Document 1121 of the Adjutant General’s Office under 
the title “Minimum Specifications and Index for Occupa- 
tional Specialists." The aniiy also made extensive experi- 
ments, based on the analysis of job specifications and de- 
signed to perfect the new techniques of training and of 
selecting and placing men. An account of this work was 
published as Supplement No. 1 of the Educational Record, 
April, 1926, under the title “Education in the Army." 
Twenty-eight manuals of instruction with appropriate 
standardized tests were developed by the job analysis 
method and were published for use in the service. 

While this work of salvaging war experience in the per- 
sonnel field was progressing in the Army, a number of the 
psychologists, educators and employment managers who 
had participated in the war work began to cast about to 
find some way in which their war experiences could be 
turned to account in civilian business and education. As 
a first step toward concerted action in this direction, the 
American Council on Education called an informal confer- 
ence to consider the problem early in 1922. This group 
formulated a program for a national conference on the sub- 
ject and recommended that the President of the United 
States be requested to issue the call for such a conference. 
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The request was made, but ^ce it did not seem wise for 
the President to call such a national conference at that 
time, the proposal was presented to the Secretary of War 
and resulted in the Conference on Training for Citizenship 
and National Defense called by him in November, 1922. 
A special report of this conference was published by the 
War Department early in 1923. 

Job specifications and occupational terminology were 
important topics in that conferaice. It again became clear, 
first, that job specifications that state precisely what must 
be done on each job are essential to development of tests 
for selection and the organization of effective training pro- 
grams; and, second, that the first step toward standard 
terminology is comparable specifications. This requires 
that ail concerned write their specifications in approximately 
the same form. Ther^ore, the War Department invited 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to co- 
operate in the development of a typical form that would 
meet as far as practicable all the requirements of industry, 
of education, and of mobilization. After two years of study 
and experiment, in which tiie American Council on Educa- 
tion cooperated as the representative of the schools, the 
tentative form presented in thjs monograph was developed. 
The War Department has approved tbis as satisfactory for 
its puipose. The Telephone Company is trying out the 
practical application of job-specifications to the telephone 
industry, and has consented to the publication of these pre- 
liminary and tentative samples of job specifications as a 
basis for cooperative expmments among a wide variety of 
occupations and directed both toward further improvement 
of form and toward evolution of standard terminology. 

In studying the job specifications presented in the follow- 
ing pages, careful distinction must be made between form 
and content. All are written in the same form. This form 
has been found to meet adequately all the requirements. 
It will unquestionably be improved by further use. But 
the content, of any one of these specifications does not 
correctly describe the work done under the corresponding 
title in all companies. If all who are writing job specifica- 
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tions will write them in a form like that here presented, they 
will not only secure satisfactory results for their own pur- 
posevS, but they will help assemble the basic data needed 
for a comparative study of content looking toward clarifica- 
tion of ;occupational terminology and more vital work in 
schools. 

The project initiated by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in 1922 for salvaging war experiences has now been 
developed by it into a clearly defined cooperative experi- 
ment between business and education. The purpose is to 
evolve a coherent personnel procedure that helps men and 
women find the work they can do best. Job specifications 
of the type here presented are important instruments in 
making the experiment. By their use business, industry 
and the professions can depict the world's work in a manner 
that helps themselves and also makes it possible for schools 
to do a better job. The other half of the experiment con- 
sists in developing record cards, tests of achievement and 
other similar instruments by which schools may help them- 
selves and also depict the achievements and tastes of stu- 
dents in a manner that will guide them to appropriate life 
occupations. Industries profit from this work by reduced 
costs of brealdng in and of turnover. This second half of 
the experiment is also under way; but that is another story. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is co- 
operating with the Council in this experiment. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Chamber has adopted the plan 
of working with local Chambers in a few communities to 
make local business finns and local schools mutually more 
helpful by the process of exchange of reliable information 
as just described. When the details of operation, have 
been worked out in a few cases, other communities will 
be encouraged to similar action. 

In addition to practical values in administration, the writ- 
ing of job specifications may have large educational value 
in industry. For the various jobs in any plant are defined 
and assigned by management. Often workers do not 
understand the full scope of their work and of its relation 
to the whole enterprise. The experience of writing for 
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himself a description of his own job in the form of a job 
specification is then very useful to the worker. To do this, 
he must study his job and clarify his objectives. He begins 
to think consecutively about the things he daily does, sees, 
and handles and this stimulates interest in work and per- 
sonal growth. Such descriptions of work written by em- 
ployees are reviewed by management. This process of 
collecting the essential details required is also much more 
satisfactory and less costly than the process of having one 
man wiite all the specifications for a group. 

The application of job specifications to education has not 
yet been developed as fully as has their application to in- 
dustrial organization and management. Their applica- 
tion and value to technical training in industry are obvious 
arid immediate. The job specification tells what the skilled 
worker does and instruction is then organized to train appren- 
tices to do the things specified. Such training is, however, 
highly specialized, and it is universally agreed that too early 
specialization is fatal to wise vocational choice and to maxi- 
mum liberation of the latent powers of children. Methods 
of dealing with job specifications for purposes of general 
education are discussed in the last section of this monograph. 

The cooperative ^periments just described furnish 
one real avenue of approach to a better mutual under- 
standing between business and education. If industry, 
business, and the professions will supply properly written 
job specifications for all phases of the world’s work, and if 
the schools will conscientiously try to use such specifications 
wisely in developing citizens who know how to take hold in 
life, tangible results of schooling will soon appear. And when 
parents see their children really growing in mast«y and 
employers find that young people fresh from school know 
how to take hold of the world’s work, all question of costs 
of education will vanish. Americans know good goods when 
they see them and are willing to pay the necessary costs of 
producing them. 

In 1918 the Joint Committee on Engineering Education 
finished its report. This was published as Bifiletin 11 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
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under the title, A Study of En^eering Education. That 
report contains a paradox. It stat^ that over 7,000 pro- 
fessional engineers voted by 95% majority that personal 
character has greater weight in determining engineering 
success than does mastery of the science and technique of 
engineering. That professional judgment has been widely 
acclaimed as sound. But since schools devote practically 
all their time to instruction in science and technique, it was 
not then apparent how this professional judgment helps 
scliools do a better job. 

Nine years have passed. The experiences of these years 
are showing ever more clearly that the procediues herein 
presented offer one pi-actical method of resolving that para- 
dox. For when training programs are intelligently organized 
on the basis of job specifications Mid their intelligent analy- 
sis, they foster the growth of sound morality while develop- 
ing technical proficiency. Those who doubt this statement 
are invited to put it to the acid test of experiment. Young 
America is demoralized by the current system of time service 
for credits. Challenge them witJi real missions. Place re- 
sponsibility for achievem^t on them. Then watch them 
grow strong and upright throu^ the discipline that comes 
from overcoming the difficulties inherent in all worthwhile 
work. 




Job Specifications 

J OB specifications were first -used in industry as aids to 
managenaent in sdecting employees, in determining rela- 
tive proficiency and in standardizing terminology. Grad- 
ually their broader uses in personnel work and in educational 
procedure are becoming apparent. As the scope, of their 
usefulness expands the- form in which they are written 
changes. At pres'ent the form that seems best adapted to 
the requirements of industry, of terminology and of educa- • 
tion is the one illustrated in the first sample below describing 
the elementary job of a cable splicer’s helper in the tele- 
phone industry. 

It will be noted that the specification proper is preceded 
by a brief statement defining the general nature and location 
of the work. This is convenient for classification purposes 
and for constructing occupational codes. 

The statements describing the work itself are called “Ob- 
jectives.” This places the job before the worker as a chal- 
lenge to achievement. Each item in the specification de- 
scribes a specific task requiring action. The result to be 
accomplished is so obvious that the worker can soon tell for 
himself whether he is doing the specified acts well or ill. No 
reference is made to personal or emotional traits. Expe- 
rience has shown that mention of these confuses the specifica- 
tion. If a man does a job well, he has the necessary tech- 
nical qualifications. Pei'sonal peculiarities may disqualify 
him for working harmoniously in -a particular group, but 
this question should be treated as a distinct problem, Hence 
personal traits are out of place in job specifications. 

SPLICERS’ HELPER 

Does the simpler forms of work necesswy on cable splicing jobs, 
Located in city area— construction force. 

Objectiv9s 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee, 
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Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade D 

Keep immediate locality of work clean and orderly, 

Do any simple work which splicer may order. 

Test and climb telephone poles. 

Place splicer's platform and erect wind shield in aerial position. 
Remove and replace manhole covers. 

Test manholes for gas. 

Clear manhole of water with hand pump. 

Set up and maintain the safety devices prescribed for cable work. 
Give warning signals to highway traffic at open manholes. 
Anticipate need for tools and materials and pass them to splicer 
when needed. 

Care for splicer's tools, materials and cart. 

Load and unload reels. 

Render prescribed first aid treatment in emergencies. 

Follow sccident prevention practices approved for splicing work. 
Comply with Company regulations as to hours, conduct, etc. 

The splicers’ helper, Grade D, is the least skilled man in 
that work. He is, however, in line for promotion if he grows. 
Therefore, the job specification for splicers’ helper continues: 
Grade C 

Perform Grade D work when necessary. 

Hook up and adjust tone set for use. 

Apply tone in making tests for count and insulation of pairs. 
Prepare hot paraffin and molten solder for use. 

Boil, cut and punch cotton tubing. 

Cut, shape, clean and split a lead sleeve. 

Seal cable ducts at entrance to manhole. 

Cap and pack iron pipe ducts. 

Stamp Cable tags and plane on cables. 

Clean and stencil cable terminals. 

Mount pole steps. 

Grade B 

Perform Grade C work when necessary. 

Test and replace protector carbons and heat coils. 

Ride aerial messenger and work in suspended position. 

Strip and remove lead sheath from cables up to 200 pair without 
injury to core. 

Boil conductors in paraffin. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary, 

Separate wires and make insulation tests. 
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Test wires for count of pairs. 

Board wires. 

Lap and mark corresponding wires from each cable end. 

Slip sleeves on and skin insulation of each wire preparatory to twist. 

Make twisted, wrapped and soldered or soldered sleeve joints in 
wires. 

Wrap entire bulk of spliced iwres with muslin tape. 

Study and practice on the trMning subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to Third Class Splicer. 

This process of classifying jobs in a series of increasing 
difficulty but in a given line of work may for convenience 
be called pyramiding. Such a pyramid of job specifications 
points out to tlie worker a direct line of advance. It indi- 
cates to him where he must improve if he is to win promo- 
tion. Hence, it stimulates ambitious men to self-improve- 
ment and shows them specifically how to go about it. 

In addition to the line of progress indicated by the objec- 
tives of the job, many specifications end with the item 
“Study and practice on the training subjects recommended 
for this assignment as an aid to self improvement." The 
company supplies this material to those who ask for it. 
This supplies an effective criterion by which men sort them- 
selves for promotion and growth. 

In the telephone work the splicer group is a long one. 
But it is so admirable an example of pyramiding that it is 
here used as an illustration. 

THIRD CLASS SPLICER 

Does straight or single tap splicing of local cables and makes wire 
forms. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Splicers' 

Helper. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade B 

Direct end coach a Splicers’ Helper in his work. 

Bend cables to point of splice without kink or injury. 

Slip lead sleeve, beat in ends, pour lead and wipe a straight or "Y" 
joint on the smaller cables. 
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Dress cables after completion of splice. 

Wipe bonding ribbon or ground wire to cable sheatb. 

Pour hot compound in making pot heads or insulation splices. 
Hang completed cable splice and projecting cable in place. 

Place wire ties, hang messenger rings and moimt cable clamps, 
Make and place a drip flange on a cable terminal. 

Mount the smaller cable terminals on walls, poles, etc. 

Form and stitch the smaller sizes of cables preparatory to termi- 
nating them. 

Connect or solder the smaller cables to protectors or terminals. 
Make out time and material reports for self and helper. 

Inspect new work and repair defects before leaving job. 

Protect unfinished splice overnight. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary. 

Make a complete straight or single tap splice on any size of local 
cable, aerial or underground. 

Arrange cable racks and hangers in manhole walls. 

Mount the larger cable terminals in all locations. 

Form and stitch the larger sizes of cables preparatory to terminat- 
ing them. 

Connect or solder the larger cables to protectors or terminals. 
Mount, shellac and tape forms at distributing frames. 

Clear all cable and terminal troubles in aerial, block or house, 
locations with minimum interference to service. 

Clear manholes of water with motor pump. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to one of the following: 

Second Class Splicer. 

Junior Cable Testman. 

SECOND CLASS SPLICER 

Does multiple splicing of, makes transfers in, and clears all forms of 
trouble on local cables. 

Located in city area— construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Third Class 
Splicer. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade B 

Make a complete multiple splice on the smaller sizes of cables. 
Establish talking wires and spare piurs in cables. 
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Do all wire, lead and testing work required to make a simple trans- 
fer in the smaller cables. 

Place or remove cable incident to a transfer or sectional throw. 
Make air test on a finished splice, with aid of air pump. 

Clear sheath and terminal troubles on underground cables. 

Locate and clear protector troubles. 

Run cross connections. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary. 

Read and follow a schematic drawing of a cable lay-out. 

Make any kind of multiple splice on small or large cables. 

Make simple transfer splices on the larger sizes of cables, 

Clear all external and internal troubles in any local cable aerial or 
underground. 

Operate a Wheatstone Bridge and aid Cable Testman in making 
capacity unbalance tests. 

Detect location of cable trouble with wireless test set. 

Make insulating joints in cable or strand. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to First Class Splicer. 

FIRST CLASS SPLICER 

Does splicing of toil and composite cables and conducts sectional 
tlirows of local cables. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Second Class 
Splicer. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
qiiirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade B 

Interpret any cable plan without supervision, 

Make a complex transfer imder exacting service or working con- 
ditions. 

Make a complete cable throw splice of any size on local cables. 
Make a complete splice on a quadded non-composite toll cable. 
Detect and clear trouble on non-comiKKite toll cables. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when neces^ry. 

Direct the work of another ^ILcer in maldng the distant splice of a 
cable throw on local cables. 

Lay out route of cables and location of splices in manholes. 

Do any splicing job required in cutting over a new central office . 
Maintain and repair manhole lighting sets. 
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Make complete splices on composite toll cables of all kinds. 

Locate and clear trouble in compoate toll cables. 

Study and practice on the traming subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to sdf-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for' 
advancement to Senior Splicer. 

It will be noted that a workOT may advance up to the 
grade of Splicer, First Class, on account of progressive growth 
in technical skill alone. The n^t following grades, Senior 
Splicers, require, in addition to technical skill, some super- 
vision ovei' the work of others and some responsibility for 
planning. 

SENIOR SPLICER 

Does splicing of submarine cables and’engftges in the more complex 
and difficult splicing work on local and toll cables. 

Located in city area— construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a First Class 
Splicer. 

' Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to eadi succeeding grade. 

Grade E 

Proceed with splicing work on any local or toll cable without direct 
instructions. 

Splice wires, armor and raniorcement of a submarine cable. 
Terminate submarine cable at sealed chamber terminal. 

Clear trouble in submarine cables. 

Install ground leads, pipes and buried plates. 

Grade D 

Perform Grade E work when necessary. 

Determine proper location of insulating joints. 

Decide on proper run for ground leads. 

Plan the location of loading ccnl wises in. manholes and on poles. 
Design routing of stub cables and location of splices to main^cables. 
Decide on necessity for and position of an intermediate stub cable. 

Grade C 

Perform Grade D work when nece^ary. 

Make final inspection of finished work as to workmanship, ^installa- 
tion, standards, protection, spedfications, etc. 

Grade B 

Perform Grade C work whrax nec«sary» 

Explain and demonstrate any splicing operation toSworkers, 
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Coach men in the development of sldll. 

Instruct men in elementary theory, safety practices, first aid treat- 
ment, working regulations, etc. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when neces^ry. 

Order the required materials and tools necessary for larger jobs. 
Supervise distribution of materials and tools when delivered. 
Direct the work of a small group of spHcers and helpers. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended lor this 
assignment as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to one of the following; 

Splicers’ Foreman. 

Shop Splicers' Foreman. 

In tlie following specification for Splicer’s Foreman, tlie 
objectives of the job have changed completely from tech- 
nical production to planning work and supervising men. 
Therefore, promotion of those who, however skillful they 
may be, prove unable to plan and supervise is limited by 
this fact. 

SPLICERS’ FOREMAN 

Supervises the work of crews engaged in any kind of splicing. 
Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while a Senior Splicer. 

Lay out work to be done by each splicing crew. 

Assign proper g:rade of splicer and helper to each crew. 

Transport men and materials to locality of work. 

Give direct instructions to individrial employees in the performance 
of their work. 

Mdntain a high degree of morale in tlie working crews. 

Obtain maximum production under normal conditions. 

Obtain effective results in emergency work. 

Discuss intelligently, with the workmen, any problems which may 
arise concerning Company regulations, compensation, hours, con- 
duct, working conditions, etc. 

Enforce safety and working regulations. 

Make an intelligible report on any angle of splicing work, men or 
materials. 

Read and study on the trarning subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a reqiiirement for advancement 
to District Splicers’ Foreman. 
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SHOP SPLICERS* FOREMAN 

Supervises the work of the shop splicing force and doCiS all lead work. 

Located m city area — construcUon force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while a Senior Splicer. 

Slip lead sleeve, beat in ends, pour in lead and wipe a straight, " Y" 
or multiple joint on the smaller and medium sized cables. 

Dress cables after completion of splice. 

Correctly interpret diagrams and instructions (written or verbal). 

Recognize the relative importance of the different jobs in the shop 
and schedule them accordingly. 

Distribute jobs to each workman in keeping with his capabilities. ■ 

Give direct instnictions to individual employees in the performance 
of their work. 

Explain and demonstrate the operations of shop splicing and coach 
men in the development of sldll. 

Instruct men in elementary theory, safety practices, first aid treat* 
ment, fire prevention and working ri^vlations, etc. 

Obtain maximum production under normal conditions. 

Obtain effective results in emergency work. 

Inspect and pass on quality of work done. 

Supeiwise shop conditions as to cleanliness, habitableness and upkeep 
of equipment. 

Enforce fire protection and safety regulations. 

Make out time and material reports for self and each shop workman 
according to approved methods. 

Make an Intelligible report on any angle of shop splicing work, men 
or materials. 

Maintain a high degree of morale in shop force. 

Discuss intelligently, with the workrnen, any problem which may 
arise concerning Company regulations, compensation, hours, con- 
duct, working conditions, etc. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requhement for 
advancement to District Splicers’ Foreman. 

DISTRICT SPLICERS* FOREMAN 

Generally supervises all cable splicing activities within a given geo- 
graphic district. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while one of the followings 
Shop Splicw«’ Foreman. 

District SpUcers’ Foreman. 
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Correctly interpret general instructions of superintendent. 

Give fundamental infornaaWon and instruction to foramen when 
passing orders to them. 

Shift splicing crews and foremen in order to obtain most efficient and 
effective results. 

Discuss with men of higher rank the volume of work versus force 
requirements. 

Judge men on their merits and intelligently recommend them when 
qualified for promotion. 

Co-operate with other District Poremeit in charge of work directly 
or closely associated with splicing. 

Make full and intelligible reports on progress of work in local district, 
Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader and more important field of work. 

The foTegoing pyramid of splicers is but one of many 
similar series of jobs of progressively increasing diffictilty 
and responsibility. The application of the idea in a differ- 
ent field is illustrated by the following sample pyramid from 
the Commercial Department of a telephone company: 
STUB CLERK 

Does all bill stub work in connection with subscribers' payments by 
MAIL. 

Tvooated In city area — btislneas office of multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Keep desk and papers in order. 

Do any simple clerical work which the person in charge may direct. 
Open, verify, sort and distribute mail. 

Prepare adding machine totals of checks and bill stubs, for balancing , 
Endorse checks with hand stamp preparatory to depositing, 

File stubs in numerical order. 

Compare treatment stub file with ciurent bill stubs and withdraw 
corresponding stubs for crediting. 

Cancel bill stubs with hand machine. 

Receipt subscribers’ bills with hand stamp. 

Mail receipted bills to subscribers requesting them. 

Give verbal report immediately upon receipt of payments from sub- 
scribers whose service has been denied. 

Answer telephone in a co\irteoi^ manner and give prompt attention 
to any requests thus made. 

Comply with Company regulations as to hours, conduct, etc. 
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Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvem^t. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement to 
Collection Clerk. 

COLLECTION CLERK 

Handles telephone inquiries pertaining to collections. Also does 
the detail work involved in tiie collection treatment of amounts. 
Located in city area — business office of multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any foria of work dune while a Stub Clerk . 
Discuss collection disputes with subscribers by telephone. 

Prepare credit memoranda covering adjustments or allowances. 
Initiate and follow up toll inquiries to distant points. 

Investigate and report on toll inquiries from distant points. 

Prepare treatment notices and supenrise the details of mailing them. 
Give notice to subscribers by telephone prior to denial of service’ 
Make, check and forward service denial lists. 

Order the restoration of service promptly, when settlement of account 
has been made by subscriber. 

Investigate causes for returned mail and adjust accordingly, 
Assemble and file final account data. 

Establish and maintain final account ticket file. 

Arrange for personal collection treatment of overdue final accoimts, 
Prepare proper forms for use in bankruptcy, estate, suit or other legal 
proceedings as directed. 

Set up monthly recommendations covering the writing off of non- 
collectible accounts. 

Read and study on the troining subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Senior Collection Clerk. 

SENIOR COLLECTION CLERK 
Handles collection inquiries received by MAIL. Also generally 
supervises the details of the collection work. 

Located in city area-business office of multiple unit type. 

Objectives 

PerfoiTci, when necessary, any form of work done while a Collection 
Clerk, 

Direct subordinate employees in the conduct of their work. 

Decide on the nature of the replies to bo made to collection inquiries 
received by mail. 

Dictate correspondence, etc., to stenographer. 

Originate " charge backs'* to Telegraph Companies. 

Authorize extension of credit when justified by circumstances, 

Verify the service denial lists before service is denied. 

Review and verify service denial lists daily. 
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Issue disconnection orders wlien prescribed conditions develop, 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this assign- 
ment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

TELLER 

Receives cash payments made in person. Also prepares reports 
covering moneys received. 

Located in city area — ^business office of multiple unit type. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Do any clerical work which the person in charge may direct. 

Keep counter and papers in order. 

Receive cash from individuals making payment in person. 

Detect spurious moneys. 

Operate a change machine. 

Receipt subscribers' bills and stubs with hand stamp. 

Sort bill stubs and moneys. 

Prepare adding machine totals of all payments and bill stubs, for 
balancing. 

Prepare daily record of total payments, subdivided as between central 
ofilce districts. 

Comply with Company regulations as to hours, conduct, etc. 

Read and study on the training subjects reconjmended for this 
assignment) as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in tliis work as a requirement for advancement 
to Cashier. 

CASHIER 

Generally supervises the work involved in the receiving of cosh pay- 
ments. Also handles the petty cash of the Business Office. 

Located in city area — business office of the multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Teller. 
Direct and supervise subordinate employees in the conduct of their 
work. 

Inspect funds prepared for deposit and make out deposit slip. 
Prepare daily cash summary report. 

Maintain memoranda record showing special distribution of receipts. 
Write detailed reports covering checks not honored by the bank. 
Prepare semi-monthly report of accounts to be recharged. 

Malre petty cash payments in cash or by check. 

Audit vouchers and bills before paying. 

Keep stub record of checks drawn. 

Prepare forms covering claims for reimbursement. 
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Prepare forms showing analysis of disbursements by accounts, 

Keep working advance fund in bhlance. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, 'as an aid to s^ improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broads or more important field of work. 

OUTSIDE MAN 

Collects outstanding payments through pemonal visits to patrons. 
Also canvasses new buuness in same way. 

Located In city area — business office of the multiple unit type. 
Objeciives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in prior 
telephone work or elsewhere. 

Visit patrons at their residence or place of business. 

Endeavor to secure through verbal effort the payment of accounts 
rendered. 

Authorize minor adjustments when justified by circumstances. 

Receipt subscriber's bills in recognition of payments received. 

Prepare individual forms covering payments collected and turned in 

Prepare report on probability of later collection, in unsuccessful cases. 

Secure new subscinptions for telephone service through verbal effort. 

Prepare service record cards covering new subscriptions. 

Perform miscellaneous office duties assigned by superior. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

The value of job specifications is fully recognized for all 
forms of manual -work. It is easy to see that they are useful 
in organizing shops and in training mechanics to greater 
skill and output. Many, however, still doubt their applica- 
bility to professional work. The following samples from the 
Engineering Department of a Telephone Company describe 
some of the jobs college graduates begin with. To these are 
added General Counsel, Comptroller, Treasurer, Statis- 
tician, General Auditor, Purchasing Agent, Advertising 
Manager, and Indiistrial Traffic Manager, compiled from 
data from several other companies. It is hoped that these 
will be sufficient to demonstrate the essential points of a care- 
fully developed form and indicate that it is of no less value in 
studying the most complex professional work and in selecting 
and training men for these higher positions. 
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EQUIPMENT JOB ORDER MAN 

Prepare job orders for minor additions to and changes in central 
office equipment and large private branch exchanges, 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Gather information in ^etch and note form, from existing installa- 
tions, or from records, for use In formulating plans. 

Determine how any special construction and maintenance features of 
job are to be met. 

Select the standard circuits and equipment best suited to the job. 

Determine if there is need for special circuits or equipment, 

Decide on proper arrangement of equipment on floor, switchboard, 
frames, racks, etc. 

Conclude on best method of cabling and wiring. 

Confer with superior on tentative plans for obtaining suggestions on 
hia preliminary approval of them. 

Direct draftsman in maldng working sketches and drawings of equip- 
ment, floor plans, cabling and circuits layouts. 

Prepare lists of apparatus, cabling, circuits, drawings, etc., for job. 

Estimate construction, removing, rearrangement, depreciation and 
salvage costs. 

Prepare lists job orders according to approved practices. 

Edit requisitions for equipment needed. 

Write letters covering subsequent modification of plans. 

Answer questions of manufacturer or installer regarding proposed 
dianges. 

Cooperate with those engaged on power plans, if job has any power 
features. 

Comply with Company reguLations, as to hours, conduct, etc. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Specification Man. 

EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATION MAN 

Prepares specifications for new or extensive modifications of central 
office equipment and large private branch exchange. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Job Order 
Man, but applied to major projects. 

Prepare specifications (skeleton or detailed) according to approved 
practices. 
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Read and study on tiie training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to sd£-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Equipment Plans Checker. 

EQUIPMENT PLANS CHECKER 

Checks all job orders and qjedfications for new or modifications of 
central office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Specification 
Man. 

Examine finished job orders, specifications, sketches, drawing lists, 
requisitions, letters, etc., both as to form and content. 

Check important computations wherever they appear. 

Observe if approved form, phraseology and terminology has been used. 

Note whether special points have been clearly expressed. 

Be sure that the provisions of all plans are sound from construction 
and maintenance standpoint. 

Determine if all papers involved are properly co-ordinated. 

Point out discrepancies to men who prepared plans and supervise the 
corrections. 

Make certain that job has been completely covered from all angles. 

Coach inexperienced men in their work. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assigiuneiit, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Equipment Plans Supervisor. 

EQUIPMENT PLANS SUPERVISOR 

Supervises the work of preparing all plans for new or modifications 
of central office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while an Equipment 
Plans Checker. 

Interpret correctly general instructions of immediate superior. 

Take note of Traffic, Plant and other recommendations officially 
made for new and additional equipment. 

Assign official recommendations to proper members of force for 
attention. 

Give individual instructions to and aid men in the development and 
completion of their plans. 

Attend schedule conferences and see that jobs are satisfactorily placed 
on manufacturing and installing schedule. 

See that plans are completed and issued jn accordance with schedule. 
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Obtain maximum production from force under normal and emergency 
conditions. 

Maintain a high degree of morale among anployees of force, 

Discuss intelligently with employees any problem which may arise 
concerning Company regrilations, compensation, conduct, etc. 

Co-operate with others engaged in similar and closely associated work. 

Explain, and confer on engineering (caturea of proposed and current 
jobs when called upon. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this aarignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work, 

PRELIMINARY PLANS MAN 

Lays out preliminary floor plans for new or modifications of central 
office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in pre- 
vious telephone work or elsewhere. 

Plan several difEerent combinations of floor plan lay-outs by use of 
templates. 

Give due consideration to provision for and growth of cable runs, 
weight of apparatus, height of equipment, ventilation, lighting, 
etc. 

Direct draftsman in maldng scaled drawings o! preliminary plans, 

Confer with superior on tentative plans for obtaining suggestions or 
his preliminary approval of them. 

Consult those engaged on building plans as to practicability of pre- 
liminary plans from standpoint of building construction. 

Assist in checking initial floor plans submitted by Architect, in order 
to ascertain whether equipment features of preliminary plans have 
been substantially preserved. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

This concludes the illustrations of job specifications se- 
lected from the experimental work in the telephone field. 
The following samples have been compiled by the Council 
from other sources. Hence, they do not necessarily com- 
pletely reflect the work in any individual company. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 

Directs all activities for which the Legal Department is responsible. 

Located in legal force. 
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Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in pre- 
vious positions held. 

CooperateAnd counsel with department heads in company on all 
legal matters. 

Confer with company officials or with public officials on questions of 
legal importance. 

Prepare and file applications, pleadings and other formal papers in 
cases before courts or regulatory bodies. 

Study company interests and prepare arguments for use in legal pro- 
ceedings involving rates, accidents, damages, property rights, etc' 

Discuss with witnesses the testimony to be offered by them in com- 
pany's behalf. 

Dii’ect and, if necessary, take part in examination of witnesses, argu- 
meiits, etc., at public hearings. 

Examine and draw pertinent information from departmental reports, 
records, etc. 

Speak before company or public gatherings. 

Keep posted on the more important current developments in legal, 
political, industrial, hnancial, etc., fields. 

Interview and select capable employees for legal force. 

Give fundamental information and instructions to legal force In as- 
signing problems, investigations, duties, etc. 

Supervise work of legal force and consult with employees in the solu- 
tion of legal problems. 

Review all complaints filed with local i-egulatory bodies against 
company. 

Refer and letter compluints to proper department for attention and 
subsequently report company action to regulatory bodies. 

Consider and approve fonn of legal documents prepared in various 
departments. 

Supervise the assessment and payment of all company taxes. 

Review all papers concerning suits, actions, etc., referred to Legal 
Department for advice or attention. 

COMPTROLLER 

Objectivea 

Prepare such financial statistics and reports of the company's opera- 
tions as may be required and has authority to require from all 
departments and houses such information as may be necessary to 
prepare such statistics and reports. 

Take charge of the accounting methods of the company in all depart- 
ments and at all houses. 

Audit all accounts of the company. 

Represent the company in its relations with public accountants 
selected to certify to any published reports. 
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Prepare financial forecasts for use in determining the company’s 
financial policy. 

Obtain estimates from the general departments for the succeeding 
year. 

Prepare budgets for the departments and for the company. 

Place insurance in such nmotmts and in such a manner as may be 
determined to be the company’s established policy. 

Approve all data on taxes and other statistical reports submitted to 
the general counsel b^ore filing with public authorities. 

Approve all purchase and sales contracts which are on a cost-plus 
basis. 

Prepare and issue general instructions sent out under the authority 
of the president or vice-president. 

Obtain recommendations from tlie various general departments as to 
changes in employees’ rates of pay and submit summaries to the 
president and board of directors for their consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Advise on accounting personnel in all departments’and at all locations. 

Assign work to the following departments: 

Accounting Department. 

General Statistical Department. 

Approve all extra compensation plans. 

Certify to the amount earned by employees under compensations 
plans. 

TREASURER 

Objectives 

Give receipts for all vouchers in favor of the company. 

Disburse in settlement of all invoices or orders which haverreceived 
proper approval. 

Take receipts or vouchers for them. 

File and preserve a record of all expenditures. 

Deposit cash receipts and borrowed funds. 

Set up and maintain petty cash funds. 

Be responsible for the transfer of funds to the company’s depositories. 

Invest surplus cash. 

Take custody of bonds and certificates, pronussory notes and other 
negotiable instruments, contracts, leas^, deeds, insurance policies 
tax reports, copyrights and patents. 

Endorse all negotiable instruments. 

Sign all bonds and certificates of stock. 

Bond employees to whom del^ates authority. 

Act in respect to the company’s stock issues and transfers where th 
company acts as its own repstrar. 

Make out report to the board of directors as to cash position. 

Take charge of credits and coUeettona. 

Prepare and submit an efficiency statement of the treasurer’s office 
to the proper officials. 
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Supply company with all the cash it requires both for current matters 
and for capital expenditures. 

Maintain cash budget. 

STATISTICUN 

Objectives 

Take charge of the general statistical studies of the company. 

Analyze and correlate statistics r^arding all phases of the business 
and present these statistics in graphic or summarized form to the 
executives. 

Review all reports being issued and prepare graphic charts for as 
much of the data as possible, so that the executives can detect 
important trends of the business accurately and easily. 

Suggest the compilation of additional information considered neces- 
sary and eliminations of any reports and statistics considered 
unnecessary. 

Cooperate with other departments in such of their studies as are based 
in part on the statistical records in his office. 

Advise officials of the company on the general business condition of 
this country and other countries. 

Keep in con^ct with state and national agencies, furnishing statis- 
tical information. 

Make studies of statistics of the company and its subsidiary com- 
patues. 

Make forecasts and recommendations as a result of these studies to 
the end that the company may act intelligently and quicldy in 
increasing or decreasing commitments in order to anticipate the 
expected increase or decrease in sales to customers. 

Advise the accountants and statisticians in the various departments 
of the company and the officials of the subsidiary companies as- 
signed to this work, so that they may at all times be informed as 
to the trend of affairs with particular reference to the reaction of the 
trend on their own business. 

Make such financial studies as may be necessary to advise as to the 
probable cause of interest rates. 

Advise other departments of the company where statistical studies 
are being made, 

Maintain a general library and a key index to information available 
within the company. 

Maintain files of ail sufficiently important statistical reports and 
analyses prepared by the various departments of the company. 

Make studies of foreign exchange conditions in this and other coun- 
tries to the end that inteUigent action may be taken on the trans- 
mission of funds from one coimtxy to another country. 

GENERAL AUDITOR 

Objectives 

Take charge and be responsible for the work of the Auditing Depart- 
ment. 
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Submit all reports to the president. 

Prescribe the rules and «»nditions under which payments are author* 
ized in all departments of the company, subject to the approval 
of the president. 

Audit the accounts of the financial officers of the company, and those 
of other employees who are entrusted with company funds. 

Audit the accounts of the treasurers of subsidiary companies. 

Audit tlie transactions in fine metals and minerals. 

Determine tliat surety bonds have been secured for employees as 
prescribed by the treasurer. 

Check commitments and disbursements applying on specific plant 
appropriations granted by the board of directors. 

Certify to the correctness of reports covering such specific plant 
appropriations before they are presented to the board of directors. 

Audit the journal entries of all departments of the company. 

Audit other records and accounts in all departments of the company, 
either completely or by test check. 

Consult with tlio European comptroller and officials of allied compa* 
nics os to auditing methods and routine to be followed in the foreign 
associated and allied companies. 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Objectives 

Prepare intelligible specifications covering the quality of material 
to be purchased and provide the means for checking deliveries 
against these specifications. 

Buy all materials and service required for the company, and be 
responsible for these until they are delivered to the consuming 
department. 

Obtain the best possible cash discount for the prompt payment of 
vendors’ invoices. 

Compare the various items appearing on the invoice with the pur- 
chase order to see that the former is correct. 

Cooperate with the Industrial Traffic Department so that shipments 
may be properly routed and delivered when and where required. 

Study business conditions and markets. 

Investigate new materials and equipment. 

Establish relations with supplies and investigate possible new sources 
of supplies. 

Keep a record of quotations. 

Keep an adequate record of purchases in files which are readily 
accessible. (These records should be comprehensive with respect 
to nature of material purchases, quantities bought, from whom 
purchased and price paid.) 

Make a complete audit of invoices with respect to prices, terms, 
footings and extensions and prepare invoices for prompt payment. 
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Maintain a complete file o£ catalogues of material pertaining to 
the business mth which the PurchasinglAgent is associated . (These 
files should be revised from time to time to bring them up to date.) 

Dispose of obsolete material and equipment. 

Keep the raw material inventory at the lowest possible figure con- 
sistent with business and market conditions. 

Keep in touch with the general activities of the company and tax 
service departments. 

Interview salesmen who call personally and put them in touch with 
the technical men of the organization. 

Study sales literature received. 

File claims. 

Interest self in the company's personnel by assisting them in personal 
purchases and procuring special discounts for them. 

Secure such claims as are necessary as the result of the receipt of 
goods damaged in transit. 

Inform all department heads of any developments of materials, 
devices, equipment, prices, etc. 

Cooperate with the production department by having sufficient 
materials on hand to meet its schedule and by having material 
available to take care of any of the changes in schedule. 

Cooperate with the engineering department by adhering strictly 
to their specifications, advising them of similar materials or equip- 
ment at lower costs or better delivery, and by securing their 
approval before any change is made in specifications. 

Cooperate with the inspection department by ordering the best 
material consistent with price and service, and by carefully heed- 
ing their complaints and informing them of any changes of mate- 
rials and giving reasons for same. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Objectives 

Prepare and present plans for the advertising activities of the com- 
pany, correlating all such plans very definitely with the program 
in sales development as Imd down by the sales organization. 

Supervise the execution of these plans as carried out either byi 

a. The personnel of the advertising department. 

b. The advertising agencies or agency which the company employs. 

Supervise the preparation of art work required in advertising and 

printing matter. 

Serve as contact officer with the advertising agency. 

Supervise correspondence, particularly with consumers, relating to 
the company's advertising. 

Supervise distribution of advertising material throughout company, 
being siure that executives are not bothered with unimportant 
publications. 

Receive solicitations of proposed advertising plans media and deter- 
mine their relations to the requirements of the sales plan. 
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Help determine the sales program to adequately apply the costs of 
advertising to accompli^ the deared sales objectives. 

Make the necessary contacts witli all parts of the business or with 
trade in developing its part of tlie work. 

Coordinate such relations with the activities in the department as 
such. 

Take charge of the various publicity efforts of the company not 
placed through an agency. (This includes not only advertising 
material, but stationery, printed matter, delivery wagons, signs, 
buildings and policies relating to courtesy and promptness, all 
of which help form the reputation of the company.) 

Carry on the preparation of advertising, study of media, study of 
markets, and application of advertising to such markets in con* 
junction with the program of sales effort. 

Make up and distribute the advertising budget and exercise cxjnstant 
control over the expenditures of the department. 

Maintain the necessary contacts with other departments and par- 
ticularly with the managing executives. 

Maintain proper contact with the advertising agencies, interpreting 
to them the problems and policies of the company, and passing 
upon their work in the company’s behalf. 

Keep abreast of developments in paper, printing, engraving and 
other processes of duplication. 

Interpret the business as a whole to its clientele and to the industry 
it represents. 

Plan ways and means of keeping the institution in right relationship 
to its civic responsibilities and opportunities. 

Train assistants. 

Maintain contact with the publishers of such magazines or newspapers 
as the firm may be using. 

Maintain files of all advertisements and printed matter in a form 
suitable for reference. 

Direct the preparation of such literature as is created in the adver- 
tising department. 

Check results constantly, and in the light of the lessons thus learned, 
reshape the work of the department. 

Keep financial and statistical records relating to advertising. 

Attend conferences with president, sales manager, and other officials, 
taking part in the discussions. 

Direct research into conditions of trade and community development 
likely to affect judgment in formulating plans. 

Supervise public relations and interpret the ideals, policies, and 
important developments within the organization to the public. 

Inform the Sales organization in the field as to the company's adver- 
tising policy and plans. 

Equip the Sales organization in the field with the necessary visual!- 
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zation of current and contemplated campaigns for presentation to 
the trade. 

INDUSTRIAL TRARPIC MANAGER 

Objectives 

Choose the kind of transportation to be purchased in a given case, 
whether it be rail, steamship, truck, express or any other way of 
shipping. 

Choose the most favorable route, 

Deterndne to what extait less-than-carload shipments may be con- 
solidated into carload lots for redistribution. 

Establish warehouses to serve as distribution reservoirs. 

Select sites for plant and warehouses. 

Comply with the regulations of the carriers relating to the marking 
of containers so as to avoid assessments of penalty charges for 
non-compliance with the carriers’ regulations. 

Take advantage of import and export rates and use ports having 
the lowest freight rates to and from that point. 

Determine whether the proper classification is being secured for the 
goods of the firm and be able to describe what Is to be shipped in 
tenns used in this classification. 

Study and keep close watch of transportation legislation and rulings,- 

Apply properly, storage aiid demurrage ntles affecting collection of 
moneys in connection therewith. 

Secure terminal and yard service, both industrial and railroad. 

Take advantage of diversion, reconsignment, and in- transit privileges. 

Check freight bills. 

Handle claims for loss, dams^e or overcharge. 

Study the effect of traffic rates tipon the competitive situation, 

Install freight tariff file and keep it up-to-date and in good working 
order. 

Determine whether the rates applying to conmodities shipped to or 
by the firm are just and equitable as compared with rates on other 
commodities, and compared with the rates on the same commod- 
ities from other locations to various destinations. 

Advise purchasing agent as to the rates from all possible sources of 
supply for raw matra-ials. 

Issue bills of lading. 

Handle export shipments. 

Secure consular papers and ocean insurance. 

Apply properly the 43 rules of the Consolidated Freight Classification. 

Present definite proposals with eubstantmting evidence, when pre- 
paring rate proposals, classification petitions and other proposi- 
tions of this nature. 

Classify the Traffic Department, embodying the Shipping Depart- 
ment and possibly the Recaving Department, so that the routine 
services and the constructive sendees will properly function. 
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Maintain an adequate library of traffic and railroad publications, 

Hold conferences of the various traffic subordinates in order to take 
advantage of any constructive ideas which might be offered and 
apply them to the heat advantage o£ the firm. 

Win and retain, the good will of the finu’s cuatomo^ by attending to 
their traffic needs, more particularly expediting shipments, advis- 
ing proper freight rates, etc. 

Keep in contact with the carriers’ representatives at all times by 
attending conferences or meetings of reputable industrial organi- 
zations, such as the National Industrial League, Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Board, and Traffic or Transportation. 

Make Pullman reservations and purchase of steamship or railroad 
tickets for employees traveling on company’s business. 



ADVANTAGES OP JOB SPECIFICATIONS IN 
INDUSTRY 

Prom the foregoing iHustratious it appears that the fol- 
lowing definition is appropriate: 

'‘A job specification is a series of statements which define 
the essential things that ^ould be accomplished in perform- 
ing proficiently the duties of a given assignment.” 

Considerable experience with job specifications written in 
the form illustrated in the foregoing pages shows that they 
are of the following uses in industry: 

Frm management slandpainl.^Jah Specifications! 

Oive better understanding of type of employee required for each job. 

Form a basis for interview and examination of prospective employees. 

Furnish information for placement of th<^ who may have certain 
physical handicaps. 

Form a basis for the design of Application and of Progress records. 

Form the basis of a training schedule for every employee. 

Form the basis of tests to determine t£ api^cant is eligible for appoint- 
ment or an employee is fitted for promotion to a higher job. 

Give detail information as to scope and limitations of every job, 

From employee's slandpdnl. — Job Specifications: 

Make available clear descriptions of the features and requirements 
of all jobs, thus giving an poportunity to select and qualify for one 
of which the applicant or employee would otherwise have no 
knowledge. 

Furnish a program of progressive steps and thus promote incentives 
to advance. 

Give' suggestions as to how to improve himself in order to do his par- 
ticular job better and train for advanced work. 

Promote good will because of the clear understanding which the em- 
ployee gets regarding his work and opportunities, 

From slaiidpainl of outside agencies, Job Specifications, when generally 
adopted by industry, 

Define the requirements of the industrial field in such manner as to 
enable educational institutions to train prospective employees more 
suitably for their vocations; thus benefiting both worker and 
industry. 

Enable the Government in times of emergencies more intelligently 
to classify the mobilized forces; thus facilitating the process of 
34 
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assigning individuals to posts mote suitable to their peculiar 
abilities. 

Bstablish a means of determining the levels of ability required for 
each grade of employment Uitoughout each industry. 

Form a basis for establishing Gommou terminology for similar occupa- 
tions in different industries as far as practicable. 



ADVANTAGES OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS TO 
EDUCATION 


Direct uses of job specifications to specialized training in 
industry have been mentioned in the preceding sections. It 
was there shown how the objectives of the job define goals 
for the worker to achieve, and how a pyramid outlines a 
progressive growth in skill and mastery over jobs of increas- 
ing difficulty and responsibility. The content of the pyra- 
mid also guides the company in organization of supplemen- 
tary materials of instruction, in development of tests of all 
sorts, and in determining relative proficiency and standards 
of achievement. 

Clearly job specifications have the same direct application 
to trade instruction in schools. In this case, if intensive 
work is to be given, it is necessary to analyse each of the 
objectives of the job into simpler elements or jobs which 
can be conveniently handled in a school program. For 
example, the job specification for a tire repair man reads: 
Repair injuries to automobile tires. Classification of all 
forms of tire injuries and analysis of their cures shows that 
the following 28 simple operations include all elements of 
skill which an expert tire repair man must have. These also 
define the materials of instruction for the course. 


1. Vulcanize small hole. 

2. Vulcanize cut or blowout. 

3. Splice inner tube. 

4. Apply valve pad. 

5. Replace valve stem. 

6. Repair tread cut. 

7. Repair mud boil. 

8. Repair scraped sidewall. 

9. Repair rim cut. 

10. Repair fabric break. 

H, Repair half section. 

12. Repair full section. 

13. Repair top section, fabric. 

14. Repair inside sectional, fabric. 

15. Repair inside and outside. 

16. Retread a tire, fabric and eorc 


17. Retread, using kettle. 

18. Retread, dry cure method. 

19. Cure sectional repair. 

20. Cure inside repair. 

21. Preserve tread pattern. 

22. Tread, cut (Silvertown cable 

cord tire repair). 

23. Replace cord section. 

24. Make sectional repair. 

25. Apply cord patch. 

26. Make sectional repair, cord 

truck tire. 

27. Make sectional repair, clincher 

type. 

28. Make sectional repair, rope 
. tires. 


36 
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This process of analysing job specifications into simpler 
elements is called “job analysis.” Specifications may be 
analysed in many different ways, not only for purposes of 
instruction, but also for determining relative proficiency, 
lines of promotion, classification systems or terminology. 
Much of the success of teaining d^ends on how well the job 
analysis is done. 

The effectiveness of technical training can be much in- 
creased and at the same time other liberal educational values 
secured by carrying the job analysis one step further. While 
many of the operations in ddlled work require thought and 
judgment, high skill depends also on fine cooxxlination of 
nerve and muscle to the point where certain motions or 
actions become automatic. Such automatisms are estab- 
lished by drill. Therefore it reduces training time if the 
desired automatisms are separated from those exercises 
that require thought, and properly designed drills are given 
to develop them. 

In like manner technical training may have a powerful 
influence in making men more honest, more accurate, more 
dependable, and more industrious. It may also foster the 
development of habits of critical thinking, of weighing evi- 
dence, of discerning controlling elements in situations, of 
evaluating relationships, and of deducing consequences. 
The manner in which the work is done has, in addition, im- 
portant results in determining student attitudes toward 
school and even toward life itself. When the work is well 
done, these desirable habits and attitudes evolve sponta- 
neously in most people. It helps the instructor to achieve 
the desired result if the habits and attitudes that may be 
fostered by a particular job are listed separately in a third 
column of the job analysis. No attention is paid to this list 
when all goes well. But when, the individual fails to develop 
the desired attitudes, or when bad habits appear, special 
individual treatment is given. This may call for services 
of a physician or a mental hygienist. Making an instructor 
pay conscious attention to developing attitudes and habits 
of his student has proved most useful in many cases. 

It was on the basis of a triple job analysis of this sort 
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that the course of training radio code operators in the army 
was developed and the time of training reduced about half. 
The following sample from that analysis indicates how it is 
made: 

RADIO OPERATOR 

Objectives 

Transmit and receive in International code IS code groups o£ five 
letters each per minute, for three minutes, transcribing received 
signals with pen or pencil in printed characters with a maximum of 
six erroneous lettei's. 

Set up and make the necessary connection with the operation of 
ordinary types of radio sets. 

Make necessary adjustments for the proper tuning and operation of 
radio sets, 

Test for serviceability and care for storage batteries used with 


radio sets. 

JOB ANALYSIS 


AHtomalisms 

ConteiU 

Habits and Altitudes 

Letter 

Primary batteries 

Analyse situations 

Receive code 

Series and parallel connections 

Evaluate elements 

Send code, etc. 

Storage batteries 

Diagnose difficulties 


Resistance 

Weigh evidence 


Magnets 

Discern relationships 


Wave meter 

Plan action 


Transmitting set 

Act honestly 


Receiver 

Work accurately 


Lettering 

Cooperate 


Receiving 

Transcribing, etc. 

Deal squarely, etc. 


This triple job analysis may be applied with benefit to 
almost any type of occupation or social activity. A good 
exercise for those who wish to try it out in the social science 
field is to make such a triple analysis of tlie items in the 
following job specification: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN 

Objectives 

Form a more perfect union. 

Establish jxtstice. 

Insure domestic tranquillity. 

Provide for the common defense. 

Promote the general welfare. 

Secure the blessing of liberty to httns^ and his posterity. 
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What ate the automatisms, the techniques, the habits and 
the attitudes characteristic of people who succeed in estab- 
lishing justice? What are essential conditions of domestic 
tranquillity ? What do people do to insure its maintenance ? 
What is the general welfare? How do people act to promote it? 

The foregoing methods of analysing job specifications apply 
mainly to specialized Gaining devised to produce sWlled 
workers in specialized fields. For purposes of general educa- 
tion, such as should be given at least through the first six 
grades, a different treatment is nectary. When a wide 
range of specifications for a great variety of occupations are 
studied, it is foimd that certain expressions occur with 
relative frequency. Examples of such expressions arc; File 
documents, classify, make reports, arrange, interpret 
sketches, read meters, prescribe first aid, balance accounts, 
keep records, abstract reports, make out checlcs, traffic 
regulations, fire prevention, operate furnace, etc. Such 
skills are needed in many occupations. They are "Com- 
mon” elements of the world’s work with which everyone 
should be at home. 

Skills of this sort are not acquired adequately by mere 
drill in the mechanics of the operation. For example, if one 
is to do a good job at filing documents, or classifying, or 
abstracting repmts, he must analyse, discern relative im- 
portance, detect relationships, weigh evidence, and draw 
consistent conclusions. Training in these habits may be 
given in many of the preset courses in schools. It is such 
material as this that a job analysis of job specifications yields 
as an aid to general education. Analyses of this sort are in 
progress. 

In addition to these direct applications to school practice, 
job specifications are most useful in vocational guidance. 
When well written they give a clear and vivid description 
of each type of work. A person’s instinctive reaction to 
this kind of a picture is an indication of his interest. Most 
employment, especially in higher professional work, is done 
on the basis of informal VCTbal job specifications. Accurate 
printed statements are even more effective. 

The art of interpreting job specifications for purposes of 
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education is far less well developed than is the art of writing 
them. This is perfectly natural. With the help of suitable 
directions,^ any normal person can write a good specifi- 
cation for his own job. But interpretation requires insight 
and balanced judgment. Character, vision, creative imagi- 
nation are the ultimate aims of education. These do not 
appear in job specifications and must not be sacrificed to 
the practical and more elemental need for learning to earn 
a living. 

Educators very properly have their attention focused on 
the ultimate aims of education. They have little opportu- 
nity to know intimately either the practical requirements of 
the world’s work or the impractical bungling of young gradu- 
ates in their first efforts to earn their salt. Business men 
appreciate the high aims of education but must master the 
material difficulties of existence lest we all starve. They 
cannot pay one dollar for sixty-cent achievement and live, 
Hence, misunderstandings arise, and taxpayers demand that 
schools deliver goods that are clearly worth the price. 

Job specifications establish mutually intelligible commu- 
nication between industrialists and school men. They open 
the way for complete removal of all misunderstandings. 
But their chief significance does not lie in this alone. Their 
fundamental importance comes from the fact that they lead 
first to understandings and then to actions that are educa- 
tionally sound. Schools are finding that well written job 
specifications help them substitixte real achievement for 
academic credit. Industries are finding that they help 
them develop men while malcing profits. Practical methods 
of consciously developing character while learning to do real 
jobs are evolving through their intelligent use. 

Job specifications that yield the information schools need 
to build better citizens are now available. By making wise 
interpretations, education can increase its power to release 
and develop human talent. And as the quality of the school 
work improves, the controversy over costs recedes and 
ultimately vanishes. 

‘ The Council has published such a pamphlet and will be glad to send 
it on request. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Expenditures for public education in the United States 
are rapidly increasing. They have more than doubled since 
1920. Though Americans have profound faith in schools as 
the wisest possible investment for self-governing people, 
they are restless under the increasing burden of taxation. 
Therefore they are beginning to demand justifications of 
costs in terms of tangible results. And since many of the 
results of education are intangible, an ominous tendency 
to cut costs of education any way is appearing. Industry 
has achieved low production costs of fine goods by scientific 
study and elimination of wastes. Pressui-e is being brought 
on schools to do likewise. 

Schools are making notable progress both in application of 
scientific methods to education and in elimination of wastes. 
But educational profits cannot be displayed objectively on 
a balance sheet at the end of each fiscal year. Meanwhile 
coats continue to rise and taxpayers are getting impatient. 
Already a number of school budgets have been ordered re- 
duced by governors or school boar<fe without regard to edu- 
cational consequences. Other similar budget cuts are in 
prospect unless a better mutual understanding can be 
reached by business and education with regard to schools. 

One very obvious way of reaching such a mutual under- 
standing is to make schools deliver goods the public needs 
at a price the public is willing to pay. During the war 
many schools did this for the army. The procedure was 
very simple. The army had a vital and very definite mis- 
sion. Specific objective results had to be accomplished in 
record time. The army studied its mission and wrote job 
specifications listing the things each type of skilled worker 
does in a military unit. The schools analysed each such job 
specification intp a progressive series of school exercises that 
would develop the required skills quickly in properly selected 
soldiers. Notable results were secured. Competent tele- 
graph operators were developed in five months, though 
ten months had previously been required. Inexperienced 
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men became jounieymen carpenters or blacksmiths in a 
much less time than had been considered possible, Reports 
on this intensive technical training that was developed in 
the crisis by cooperative effort of the War Department 
and the schoois were published, in 1919, by the War Depart- 
ment in two monographs entitled respectively "The Com- 
mittee on Educational and Special Training" and "The 
National Army Training Detachrrvents." 

Besides this new form of intensive technical training, the 
Army developed two other agencies that were indispensable 
to better appraisal of individual abilities and better place- 
ment of the right man in the right job. The first of these 
was the Division of Psychology of the Surgeon General's 
office. This Division produced the well-known Army 
Alpha test that was given to more than two million soldiers, 
thereby demonstrating the enormous range of individual 
differences among young men with regard to "mental alert- 
ness" ojj’ whatever the test measured. The results also in- 
dicated a probable relationship between test score and type 
of work suited to each individual. 

The second of these agencies was the Committee on Classi- 
fication of Personnel. This committee developed qualifica- 
tion cards, trade specifications, trade tests, performance 
tests, and personnel specifications as practical tools designed 
to facilitate the process of discovering talent and assigning 
it where most needed. Complete reports of the work of 
both of these agencies have been published. 

These three agencies were established independently, each 
in response to a specific recognized need for improvement in 
the mobilization machinery. Their efforts were at first 
uncoordinated. But it soon became evident that their 
functions are interdependent. They are correlative ele- 
ments of a personnel system. But though this fact was 
recognized before the war ended, the three had not been 
united when the armistice was signed. 

The men assigned to these agencies were mostly civilian 
psychologists, educators, or employment managers who were 
temporarily in the military service. When the war ended 
they quickly returned to their civilian occupations, each 
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carrying with him basic eluents of a sound personnel sys- 
tem but no one having a well-coordinated whole. As a 
result we emerged from the war with a series of uncoordi- 
nated portions of a personnel system which, if coordinated 
in a single coherent procediu'e, would be of fundamental 
value for all agencies involved in handling and organizing 
men. 

Realizing that significant new personnel methods had been 
developed in the army during the war, the War Department 
immediately began to work over the war reports and to 
develop a coherent system for future use. It soon became 
evident that job specifications are fundamental to all phases 
of personnel work. Therefore, one of the first things done 
was to develop a series of job specifications and a standard 
terminology for the various types of technicians required 
in the Army. Tliis was completed in 1923 and published 
as Document 1121 of the Adjutant General’s Office under 
the title “Minimum Specifications and Index for Occupa- 
tional Specialists.” The aimy also made extensive experi- 
ments, based on the analysis of job specifications and de- 
signed to perfect the new techniques of training and of 
selecting and placing men. An account of this work was 
published as Supplement No. 1 of the Educational Rbcord, 
April, 1926, under the title “Education in the Army.” 
Twenty-eight manuals of instruction with appropriate 
standardized tests were developed by the job analysis 
method and were published for use in the service. 

While this work of salvaging war experience in the per- 
sonnel field was progressing in the Army, a number of the 
psychologists, educators and employment managers who 
had participated in the war work began to cast about to 
find some way in which their war experiences could be 
turned to account in civilian busings and education. As 
a first step toward concerted action in this direction, the 
American Council on Education called an informal confer- 
ence to consider the problem early in 1922. This group 
foimulated a program for a national conference on the sub- 
ject and recommended that the President of the United 
States be requested to issue the call for such a conference. 
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The request was made, but since it did not seem wise for 
the President to call sudi a national conference at that 
time, the proposal was presented tq the Secretary of War 
and resulted in the Conference on Training for Citizenship 
and National Defense called by him in November, 1922. 

A special report of this conference was published by the 
War Department early in 1923. 

Job specifications and occupational terminology were 
important topics in that conference. It again became clear, 
first, that job specifications that state precisely what must 
be done on each job are essential to development of tests 
for selection and the organization of effective training pro- 
grams; and, second, that the fii-st step toward standard 
terminology is comparable specifications. This requires 
that all concerned write their specifications in approximately 
the same form. Therefore, the War Department invited 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to co- 
operate in the development of a typical form that would 
meet as far as practicable all the requirements of industry, 
of education, and of mobilization. After two years of study 
and experiment, in wliich the American Council on Educa- 
tion cooperated as the representative of the schoqls, the 
tentative form presented in this monogi-aph was developed. 
The War Department has approved this as satisfactory for 
its purpose. The Telephone Company is trying out the 
practical application of job-specifications to the telephone 
industry and has consented to the publication of these pre- 
liminary and tentative samples of job specifications as a 
basis for cooperative experiments among a wide variety of 
occupations and directed both, toward further improvement 
of form and toward evolution of standard terminology. 

In studying the job specifications presented in the follow- 
ing pages, careful distinction must be made between form 
and content. All are written in the same form. This form 
has been found to meet adequately all the requirements. 
It will unquestionably be improved by fui'ther use. But 
the content of any one of these specifications does not 
correctly describe the work done under the coiTesponding 
title in all companies. . If all who are writing job specifica- 
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tions will write them in a form like that here presented, they 
will not only secure satisfactory results for their own pur- 
poses, but they will hdp assemble the basic data needed 
for a comparative study of content looking toward clarifica- 
tion of occupational terminology and more vital work in 
schools. 

The project initiated by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in 1922 for salvaging war experiences has now been 
developed by it into a clearly defined cooperative experi- 
ment between business and education. The purpose is to 
evolve a coherent personnel procedure that helps men and 
women find the work they can do best. Job specifications 
of the type here presented are important instruments in 
making the experiment. By their use business, industry 
and the professions can depict the world's work, in a manner 
that helps themselves and also makes it possible for schools 
to do a better job. The other half of the experiment con- 
sists in developing record cards, tests of achievement and 
other similar instruments by which schools may help them- 
selves and also depict the achievements and tastes of stu- 
dents in a manner that will guide them to appropriate life 
■ occupations. Industries profit from this work by reduced 
costs of breaking in and of turnover. This second half of 
the experiment is also under way; but that is anotlier story. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is co- 
operating with the Council in this experiment. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Chamber has adopted the plan 
of working with local Chambers in a few communities to 
make local business firms and local schools mutually more 
helpful by the process of exchange of reliable information 
as just described. When the details of operation have 
been worked out in a few cases, other communities will 
be encouraged to similar action. 

In addition to practical values in administration, the writ- 
ing of job specifications may have large educational value 
in industry. For the various jobs in any plant are defined 
and assigned by management. Often workers do not 
understand the full scope of their work and of its relation 
to the whole enterprise. The experience of writing for 
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himself a description of his own job in the form of a job 
specification is then very useful to the worker. To do this, 
he must study his job and clarify his objectives. He begins 
to think consecutively about tiie tilings he daily does, sees, 
and handles and this stimulates interest in work and per- 
sonal growth. Such descriptions of work written by em- 
ployees are reviewed by management. This process of 
collecting the essential details required is also much more 
satisfactory and less costly than the process of having one 
man write all the specifications for a group. 

The application of job specifications to education has npt 
yet been developed as fully as has their application to in- 
dustrial organization and management. Their applica- 
tion and value to technical training in industry are obvious 
and immediate. The job specification tells what the skilled 
worker does and instruction is then organized to train appren- 
tices to do the things specified. Such training is, however, 
highly specialized, and it is universally agreed that too early 
specialization is fatal to wise vocational choice and to maxi- 
mum liberation of the latent powers of children. Methods 
of dealing with job specifications for purposes of general 
education are discussed in the last section of this monograph. 

The cooperative experiments just described furnish 
one real avenue of approach to a better mutual under- 
standing between business and education. If industry, 
business, and the professions will supply properly written 
job specifications for all phases of the world’s work, and if 
the schools will conscientiously try to use such specifications 
wisely in developing citizens who Icnow how to take hold in 
life, tangible results of schooling will soon appear. And when 
parents, see their children really growing in mastery and 
employers find that yoimg people fresh from school know 
how to take hold of the world’s work, all question of costs 
of education will vanish. Americans know good goods when 
they see them and are willing to pay the necessary costs of 
producing them. 

In 1918 the Joint Committee on Engineering Education 
finished its report. This was published as Bulletin 11 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
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under the title, A Study o£ Engineering Education. That 
report contains a paradox. It states that over 7,000 pro- 
fessional engineers voted by 95% majority that personal 
character has greater weight in determining engineering 
success than does mast^y of the science and technique of 
engineering. That professional judgment has been widely 
acclaimed as sound. But since schools devote practically 
all their time to instruction in.science and technique, it was 
not then apparent how this professional judgment helps 
schools do a better job. 

Nine years have passed. 'I'he experiences of these years 
are showing ever more clearly that the procedures herein 
presented oiler one practical method of resolving that para- 
dox. For when training programs are intelligently organized 
on the basts of job specifications and their intelligent analy- 
sis, they foster the growth of sound morality while develop- 
ing technical proficiency. Those who doubt this statement 
arc invited to put it to the acid test of experiment. Young 
America is demoralized by the cun-ent system of time service 
for credits. Challenge them with real missions. Place re- 
sponsibility for achievement on them. Then watch them 
grow strong and upright through the discipline that comes 
from overcoming the difiicultieB inherent in all worthwhile 
work. 




Job Specifications 

J OB specifications were first used in industry as aids to 
management in selecting employees, in determining rela- 
tive proficiency and in standardizing terminology. Grad- 
ually their broader uses in personnel work and in educational 
procedure are becoming apparent. As the scope of their 
usefulness expands the form in which, they are written 
changes. At present the form that seems best adapted to 
the requirements of industry, of terminology and of educa- 
tion is the one illustrated in the first sample below describing 
the elementary job of a cable splicer’s helper in the tele- 
phone industry. 

It will be noted that the specification proper is preceded 
by a brief statement defining the general nature and location 
of the work. This is convenient for classification purposes 
and for constructing occupational codes. 

The statements describing the work itself are called “Ob- 
jectives." This places the job before the worker as a chal- 
lenge to achievement. Each item in the specification de- 
scribes a specific task requiring action. The result to be 
accomplished is so obvious that the worker can soon tell for 
himself whether he is doing the specified acts well or ill. No 
reference is made to personal or emotional traits. Expe- 
rience has shown that mention of these confuses the specifica- 
tion. If a man does a job well, he has the necessary tech- 
nical qualifications. Personal peculiarities may disqualify 
him for working harmoniously in a particular group, but 
this question should be treated as a distinct problem. Hence 
personal traits are out of place in job specifications. 

SPLICERS' HELPER 

Does the simpler forms of work necessary on cable splicing jobs. 
Located in city area— ^construction force. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 
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Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re* 
qvjirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade D . , 

Keep immediate locality of work clean and orderly. 

Do any simple work which splicer may order. 

Test and climb telephone poles. 

Place splicei''s platform and erect wind shield in aerial position. 
Remove and replace manhole covets. 

Test manholes for gas. 

Clear manhole of water with harid pump. 

Set up and maintain the safety devices prescribed for cable work, 
Give warning signals to highway traffic at open manholes. 
Anticipate need for tools and materials and pass them to jiplicer 
when needed. 

Care for splicer's tools, materials and cart. 

Load and unload reels. 

Render prescribed first aid treatment in emergencies. 

Follow accident prevention practices approved for splicing work, 
Comply with Company regulations as to hours, conduct, etc. 

The splicers’ helper, Grade D, is the least skilled man in 
that work. He is, however, in line for promotion if he grows. 
Therefore, the job specification for splicers’ helper continues: 
Grade C 

Perform Grade D work when necessary. 

Hook up and adjust tone set for use. 

Apply tone in making tests for count and insulation of pairs. 
Preimre hot paraffin and molten solder for tise. 

Bod, cut and punch cotton tubing. 

Cut, shape, clean and split a lead sleeve. 

Seal cable ducts at entrance to manhole. 

Cap and pack iron pipe ducts. 

Stamp cable tags and place on cables. 

Clean and stencil cable terminal^. 

Mount pole steps, 

Grade B 

Perform Grade C work when necessary. 

Test and replace protector carbons and heat coils. 

Ride aerial messenger and work in suspended position. 

Strip and remove lead sheath from cables up to 200 pair without 
injury to core. 

Boil conductors in paraffin. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when neces^ry. 

Separate wires and make insulation tests. 
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Test wires for count of pairs. 

Board wires, 

Lap and mark corresponding wires from each cable end. 

Slip sleeves on and skin insulation of each wire preparatory to twist. 

Make twisted, wrapped and soldered or soldered sleeve joints in 
wires. 

Wrap entire bulk of spliced wires with muslin tape. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop profidency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to Third Class Splicer. 

This process of classifying jobs in a series of increasing 
difficulty but in a given line of work may for convenience 
be called pyramiding. Such a pyramid of job specifications 
points out to the worker a direct line of advance. It indi- 
cates to him where he must improve if he is to win promo- 
tion. Hence, it stimulates ambitious men to self-improve- 
ment and shows them specifically how to go about it. 

In addition to the line of progi-ess indicated by the objec- 
tives of the job, many specifications end with the item 
“Study and practice on the training subjects recommended 
for this assignment as an aid to self improvement." The 
company supplies this material to those who ask for it. 
This supplies an effective criterion by which men sort them- 
selves f^r promotion and growth. 

In the telephone work the splicer group is a long one. 
But it is so admirable an example of pyramiding that it is 
here used as an illustration. 

THIRD CLASS SPLICER 

Does straight or single tap splicing of local cables and makes wire 
forms. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Splicers* 

Helper. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades ns a re- 
quirement Cor advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade fl 

Direct and coach a Splicers’ Helper in his work. 

Bend cables to point of splice without kink or injury. 

Slip lead sleeve, beat in ends, pour lead and wipe a straight or “ Y ’’ 
joint on the smaller cables. 
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Dress cables »fler completion of splice. 

Wipe bonding ribbon or ground wire to cable sheath. 

Pour hot compound in making pot heads or insulation splices. 

Hang completed cable splice and projecting cable in place. 

Place wire ties, hang messenger rings and mount cable clamps. 
Make and place a drip flange on a cable terminal. 

Morint the smaller cable terminals on walls, poles, etc. 

Form and stitch the smaller sir.cs of cables preparatory to termi- 
. nating them. 

Connect or solder the smaller cables to protectors or terminals. 
Make out time and material reports for self and helper. 

Inspect new work and repair defects before leaving job. 

Protect unfinished splice overnight. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade D work when necessary. 

Make a complete straight or single tap splice on any size of local 
cable, aerial or underground. 

Arrange cable racks and hangers in manhole walls. 

Mount the larger cable terminals in all locations. 

Form and stitch the larger sizes of cables preparatory to terminat- 
ing them. 

Connect or solder the larger cables to protectors or terjninnls. 
Mount, shellac and tape forms at distributing frames. 

Clear all cable and terminal troubles in aerial, block or house, 
locations with minimum interference to service. 

Clear manholes of water with motor pump. 

Study and practice on the triUning subjects recommended tor this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. ' 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to one of the following: 

Second Class Splicer. 

Junior Cable Testman. 

SECOND CLASS SPLICER 

Does multiple splicing of, makes transfers in, and clears all forms of 
trouble on local cables. 

Located in city area— construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Third Class 
Splicer. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade B 

Make a complete multiple splice on the smaller sizes of cables. 
Establish talking wires and spare pairs in cables. 
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Do all wire, lead and testing work required to make a simple trans- 
fer in the smaller cables. 

Place or remove cable incident to a transfer or sectional throw. 
Make ait test on a finished splice, with aid of air pump. 

Clear sheath and terminal troubles on underground cables, 

Locate and clear protector troubles. 

Run cross connections. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary. 

Rend and follow a schematic drawing of a cable lay-out. 

Make any kind of multiple splice on small or large cobles. 

Make simple transfer splices on the larger sizes of cobles. 

Clear all external and internal troubles in any local cable aerial or 
underground. 

Operate a Wheatstone Bridge and aid Cable Testinan in making 
capacity unbalance tests. 

Detect location of cable trouble with wireless test set. 

Make insulating joints in cable or strand. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as n requirement for 
advancement to First Class Splicer. 

FIRST CLASS SPLICER 

Does splicing of toll and composite cables and conducts sectional 
throws of local cables. 

Located in city area— construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Second Class 
Splicer- 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade B 

Interpret any cable plan without supervision. 

Make a complex transfer under exacting service or working con- 
ditions. 

Make a complete cable throw splice of any size on local cables. 
Make a complete splice on a quadded non-composite toll cable, 
Detect and clear trouble on non-composite toll cables. 

Grade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary. 

Direct the work of another splicer in making the distant splice of a 
cable throw on local cables. 

Lay out route of cables and location of splices in manholes. 

Do any splicing job required in cutting over a new central office. 
Maintain and repair manhole lighting sets. 
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Make complete splices on composite toll cables of all kinds. 

Locate and clear trouble in composite toll cables. 

Study and practice on the trmning subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to Senior Splicer. 

It will be noted that a worker may advance up to the 
grade of Splicer, First Class, on account of progressive growth 
in technical skill alone. The next following grades, Senior 
Splicers, require, in addition to technical skill, some super- 
vision over the work of others and some responsibility for 
planning. 

SENIOR SPLICER 

Does splicing of submarine cables and engages in the more complex 
and difficult splicing work on local and toll cables. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a First Class 
Splicer. 

Develop proficiency in work of each of the following grades as a re- 
quirement for advancement to each succeeding grade. 

Grade E 

Proceed with splicing work on any local or toll cable without direct 
instructions. 

Splice wires, armor and reinforcement of a submarine cable. 
Terminate submarine cable at sealed chamber terminal. 

Clear trouble in submarine cables. 

Install ground leads, pipes and buried plates. 

Grade D 

Perform Grade E work when necessary. 

Determine proper location of insulating joints. 

Decide on proper run for ground leads. 

Flan the location of loading coil cases in manholes and on poles. 
Design routing of stub cables and location of splices to main cables. 
Decide on necessity for and position of an intermediate stub cable. 

Grade C 

Perform Grade D work when necessary. 

Make final inspection of finished work as to workmanship, Installa- 
tion, standards, protection, specifications, etc. 

Grade B 

Perform Grade C work when necessary. 

Explaitr and demonstrate any splidng operation to workers. 
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Coach men in the development of skill. 

Instruct men in elementary theory, safety practices, first aid treat- 
ment, working regulations, etc. 

^rade A 

Perform Grade B work when necessary. 

Order the required materials and tools necessary for larger jobs. 
Supervise distribution of materials and tools when delivered. 

Direct the work of a small group of splicers and helpers. 

Study and practice on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to one of the following: 

Splicers’ Foreman. 

Shop Splicers’ Foreman. 

In the following speciftcution for Splicer's Foreman, the 
objectives of the job have changed completely from tech- 
nical production to planning work and supervising men. 
Therefore, promotion of those who, however skillful they 
may be, prove unable to plan and supervise is limited by 
this fact. 

SPLICERS’ FOREMAN 

Supervises the work of crews engaged in any kind of splicing. 
Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while a Senior Splicer, 

Lay out work to be done by each splicing crew. 

Assign proper grade of splicer and helper to each crew. 

Transport men and materials to locality of work. 

Give direct instructions to individual employees in the performance 
of their work. 

Maintain a high degree of morale in the working crews. 

Obtain maximum production under normal conditions. 

Obtain effeAive results in emei^ency work. 

Discuss intelligently, with the workmen, any problems which may 
arise conceniiug Company regulations, compensation, hours, con- 
duct, working conditions, etc. 

Enforce safety and working regulations. 

Make an intelligible report on any angle of splicing work, men or 
materials. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to District Splicers’ Foreman. 
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SHOP SPLICERS' FOREMAN 

Supervises the work of the shop spHcing force and does all lead work . 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while a Senior Splicer. 

Slip lead sleeve, beat in ends, pour in lead and wipe a straight, " Y " 
or multiple joint on the smaller and medium sized cables. 

Dress cables after completion of splice. 

Correctly interpret diagrams and instructions (written or verbal). 

Recognize the relative importance of the different jobs in the shop 
and schedule them accordingly. 

Distribute jobs to each workman in keq>mg with his capabilities. 

Give direct instructions to individual employees in the performance 
of their work. 

Explain and demonstrate the operations of shop splicing and coach 
men in the development of skill. 

Instruct men in elementary theory, safety practices, first aid treat- 
ment, fire prevention and working regulations, etc. 

Obtain maximum production under normal conditions. 

Obtain effective results m emergency work. 

Inspect and pass on quality of work done, . 

Supervise shop conditions as to cleanliness, habitableness and upkeep 
of equipment. 

Enforce fire protection and safety regulations. 

Make out time and material reports for self and each shop workman 

» according to approved methods. 

Make an intelligible report on any angle of shop splicing work, men 
or materials. 

Maintain a high degree of morale in shop force. 

Discuss intelligently, with the workmen, any problem which may 
arise concerning Company regulations, compensation, hours, con- 
duct, working conditions, etc. ' 

Read and study on the trjuning subjects recommended for this 
assignment as an aid to sdf impiovem^t. 

Develop proficiency in all grades of this work as a requirement for 
advancement to District Splicers’ Foreman. 

DISTRICT SPLICERS’ FOREMAN 

Generally supervises all cable splidng activities within a given geo- 
graphic district. 

Located in city area — construction force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any work done while one of the following! 

Shop Splicers’ Foreman. 

District Splicers' Foreman. 
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Correctly interpret general instructions of superintendent, 

Give fundamental information and instruction to foremen when 
passing orders to them. 

Shift splicing crews and foremen in order to obtain most efficient and 
effective results. 

Discuss with men of higher rank the volume of work versus force 
requirements. 

Judge men on their merits and intelligently recommend them when 
qualified for promotion. 

Co-operate with other District Foremen in charge of work directly 
or closely associated with splicing. 

Make full and intelligible reports on progress of work in local district. 
Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader and more important field of work. ' 

The foregoing pyramid of splicers is but one of many 
similar series of jobs of progi'essively increasing difficulty 
and responsibility. The application of the idea in a differ- 
ent field is illustrated by the following sample pyramid from 
the Commercial Department of a telephone company: 
STUB CLERK 

Does all bill stub work in connection wUh subscribers' payments by 
MAIL. 

Located in city area — business office of multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Keep desk and papers in order. 

Do any simple clerical work which the person in charge may direct. 
Open, verify, sort and distribute mail. 

Prepare adding machine totals of checks and bill stubs, for balancing. 
Endorse checks with hand stamp preparatory to depositing. 

File stubs in nxanerical order. 

Compare treatment stub file with current bill stubs and withdraw 
corresponding stubs for crediting. 

Cancel bill stubs with hand machine. 

Receipt subscribers’ bills with hand stamp. 

Mail receipted bills to subscribers requesting them. 

Give verbal report inunediately upon receipt of payments from sub- 
scribers whose service has been denied. 

Answer telephone in a courteous manner and give prompt attention 
to any requests thus made. 

Comply with Company regulations as to hours^ conduct, etc, 
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Read and study on the tr^ning subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requii-ement for advancement to 
Collection Clerk, 

COLLECTION CLERK 

Handles telephone inquiries pertaining to collections. Also does 
the detail work involved in the c»lIection treatment of amounts. 
Located in city area — business office of multiple unit type, 
Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Stub Clerk. 
Discuss collection disputes with subscribers by telephone. 

Prepare credit memoranda covering adjustments or allowances. 
Initiate and follow up toll inquiries to distant points, 

Investigate and report on toll inquiries from distant points. 

Prepare treatment notices and supervise the details of mailing them. 
Give notice to subscribers by telephone prior to denial of service’ 
Make, check and forward seiwice denial lists. 

Order the restoration of service promptly, when settlement of account 
has been made by subscriber. 

Investigate causes tor returned mail and adjust accordingly. 
Assemble and file final account data. 

Establish and maintain final account ticket file. 

Arrange for personal collection treatment of overdue final accounts. 
Prepare proper forms for use in bankruptcy, estate, suit or other legal 
proceedings as directed. 

Set up monthly recommendations covering the writing off of non- 
collectible accounts. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Senior Collection Clerk. 

SENIOR COLLECTION CLERK 
Handles collection inquiries received by MAIL. Also generally 
supeivises the details of the collection work. 

Located in city area — ^business office of multiple unit type, 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Collection 
Clerk. 

Direct subordinate employees in the conduct of their work. 

Decide on the nature of the replies to be made to collection inquiries 
received by mail. 

Dictate correspondence, etc., to stenographer. 

Originate “charge backs" to Telegraph Companies. 

Authorize extension of credit when justified by circumstances. 

Verify the service denial lists before service is denied. 

Review and verify service denial fists dmly. 
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Issue disconnection orders when prescribed conditions develop. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this assign- 
ment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in tliis assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

TEIXER 

Receives cash payments made in person. Also prepares reports 
covering moneys recdved. 

Located in city area — ^bnaness office of multiple unit type. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Do any clerical work which the person in charge may direct. 

Keep counter and papers in order. 

Receive cash from individuals making payment in person. 

Detect spurious moneys. 

Operate a change machine. 

Receipt subscribers* bills and stubs with hand stamp. 

Sort bill stubs and moneys. 

Prepare adding machine totals of all payments and bill stubs, for 
balancing. 

Prepare daily record of total payments, subdivided as between central 
office districts. 

Comply with Company regulation? as to hours, conduct, etc. 

Read and study on the training subjects reoojnrnended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency In this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Cashier. 

CASHIER 

Generally supervises the work involved in the receiving of cash pay- 
ments. Also handles the petty cash of the Business Office, 

Located in city area — business office of the multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Teller. 
Direct and supervise subordinate employees in the conduct of their 
work. 

Inspect funds prepared for deposit and make out deposit slip. 
Prepare daily cash summary report. 

Maintain memoranda record showing special distribution of receipts. 
Write detailed reports covering checks not honored by the bank, 
Prepare semi-monthly report of accounts to be recharged. 

Make petty cash payments in cash or by check. 

Audit vouchers and bills before paying. 

Keep stub record of checks drawm. 

Prepare forms covering claims for reimbursement. 
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Prepare forms showing analysis of disbursements by accounts. 

Keep working advance fund in balance. 

Read and study on the trwning subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, (or selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work, 

outside man 

Collects outstanding payments through pei-sonal visits to patrons. 
Also canvasses new business in same way. 

Located in city area — business office of the multiple unit type. 
Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in prior 
telephone work or elsewhere. 

Visit patrons at their residence or place of business. 

Endeavor to secure through verbal effort the payment of accounts 
Tendered. 

Authorize minor adjustments when justified by circumstances. 

Receipt subscriber's bills in recognition of payments received. 

Prepare ludividual forms covering payments collected and turned in 

Prepare report on probability of later collection, in unsuccessful cases. 

Secure new subscriptions for telephone service through verbal effort. 

Prepare service record cards covering new subscriptions. 

Perform niiscetlaneous office duties assigned by superior. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

The value of job specifications is fully recognized for all 
forms of manual work. It is easy to see that they are useful 
in organizing shops and in training mechanics to gi-eater 
skill and output. Many, however, still doubt their applica- 
bility to professional work. The following samples from the 
Engineering Department of a Telephone Company describe 
some of the jobs college graduates begin witli. To these are 
added General Counsel, Comptmller, Treasurer, Statis- 
tician, General Au^tor, Purchasing Agent, Advertising 
Manager, and Industrial Traffic Manager, compiled from 
data from several other companies. It is hoped that these 
will be sufficient to demonstrate the essential points of a care- 
fully developed form and indicate that it is of no less value in 
studying the most complex professional work and in selecting 
and training men for these higher portions. 
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EQUIPMENT JOB .ORDER MAN 

Prepare job orders for minor additions to and changes in centra! 
office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
entrance as a new employee. 

Gather information in sketch and note form, from existing installa- 
tions, or from records, for use in formulating plans. 

Determine how any special construction and maintenance features of 
job are to be met. 

Select the standard circuits and equipment best suited to tiie job. 

Determine if there is need for special circuits or equipment. 

Decide on proper arrangement of equipment on (loot, switchboard, 
frames, racks, etc. 

Conclude on best method of cabling and wiring. 

Confer with superior on tentative plans for obtaining sriggestions on 
his preliminary approval of them. 

Direct draftsman in making working sketches and drawings of equip, 
ment, floor plans, cabling and circuits layouts. 

Prepare lists of apparatus, cabling, circuits, drawings, etc., for job. 

Estimate construction, removing, rearrangement, depreciation and 
salvage costs. 

Prepare lists job orders according to approved practices. 

Edit requisitions for equipment nee<led. 

Write letters covering subsequent modification of plans. 

Answer questions oi snannfacturcr or instaDar regarding proposed 
changes. 

Cooperate with those engaged on power plans, if job has any power 
features. 

Comply with Company regulatioirs, as to hours, conduct, etc. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Specification Man. 

EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATION MAN 

Prepares specifications for new or extensive modifications of central 
office equipment and large private branch exchange. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. . 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Job Order 
Man, but applied to major projects. 

Prepare specifications (skeleton or detailed) according to approved 
practices. 
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Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to seU-improvemeut. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a requirement for advancement 
to Equipment Plans Chedcer. 

EQUIPMENT PLANS CHECKER 
Checks all job orders and spedflcations for new or modifications of 
central office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while a Specification 
Man. 

Examine finished job orclere, specifications, sketches, drawing lists, 
requisitions, letters, etc., both as to form and content. 

Check important computations wherever they appear. 

Observe if approved form, phraseology and terminology has been used , 
Note whether special points have been clearly expressed, 

Be sure that the provisions of all plans are sound from construction 
and maintenance standpoint. 

Determine if all papers involved are properly co-ordinated. 

Point out discrepancies to men who prepared plans and supervise the 
con-ections. 

Make certain that job has been completely covered from all angles. 
Coach inexperienced men in their work. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this 
assignment, as an aid to self improvernent. 

Develop proficiency in this work as a' requirement for advanewnent 
to Equipment Flans Supervisor. 

EQUIPMENT PLANS SUPERVISOR 
Supervises the work of preparing all plans for new or modifications 
of central office equipment end large private branch exchanges. 

. Located in Equipment Plans force, 

Obj'ectives 

Perform, when necessary, any form of work done while an Equipment 
Plans Checker. 

Interpret correctly general instructions of immediate superior. 

Take note of Traffic, Plant and other recommendations officially 
made for new and additional equipment. 

Assign official recommendatioos to proper members of force for 
attention. 

Give individual instructions to and aid men in tlie development and 
completion of their plans. 

Attend schedule conferences and see that jobs are satisfactorily placed 
on manufacturing and installing schedules. 

See that plans are completed and issued in accordance with schedule. 
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Obtain maximum production from force undev normal and emergency 
conditions. 

Maintain a high degree of morale among employees of force. 

Discuss intelligently with employees any problem which may arise 
concerning Company regulations, compensation, conduct, etc. 

Co-operate with others engaged in similar and closely associated work. 

Explain and confer on engineering features of proposed and current 
jobs when called upon. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

PRELIMINARY PLANS MAN 

Lays out preliminary floor plans for new or modifications of central 
office equipment and large private branch exchanges. 

Located in Equipment Plans force. 

Objectives 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in pre- 
vious telephone work or dsewhere. 

Plan several different combinations of floor plan lay-outs by use of 
templates. 

Give due consideration to provision for and growth of cable runs, 
weight of apparatus, height of equipment, ventilation, lighting, 
etc. 

Direct draftsman in making scaled drawings of preliminary plans. 

Confer with superior on tentative plans for obtaining suggestions or 
his preliminary approval of them. 

Consult those engaged on building plans ns to practicability of pic- 
liminary plans from standpoint of building construction. 

Assist in checking initial floor plans submitted by Architect, in order 
to ascertain whether equipment features of preliminary plans have 
been substantially preserved. 

Read and study on the training subjects recommended for this as- 
signment, as an aid to self-improvement. 

Prepare, by diligent application in this assignment, for selection to 
advance into a broader or more important field of work. 

This concludes the illustrations o! job specifications se- 
lected from the expei'jmental work in the telephone field. 
The following samples have been compiled by the Council 
from other sources. Hence, they do not necessarily com- 
pletely reflect the work in any individual company. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 

Directs all activities for wltich the L^al Department is responsible. 

Located in legal force. 
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ObjecO'ues 

Apply, when necessary, any knowledge or experience gained in pre- 
vious positions held. 

Cooperate and counsel witli department heads in company on all 
legal matters. 

Confer with company ofRdals or with public officials on questions of 
legal importance. 

Prepare and file applications, pleadings and other formal papers in 
cases before courts or regulntoi’y bodies. 

Study company interests and prepare arguments for use in legal pro- 
ceedings involving rates, accidents, damages, propei-ty rights, etc* 

Discuss with witnesses the testimony to be offered by them in com- 
pany's behalf. 

Direct and, if necessary, take part in examination of witnesses, argu- 
ments, etc., at public hearings. 

TLxamino and draw pertinent information from departmental reports, 
records, etc. 

Speak before company or public gatherings. 

Keep posted on tlie more important current developments in legal, 
political, industrial, financial, etc., fields. 

Interview and select capable employees for legal force. 

Give fundamental information and instructions to legal force in as- 
signing problems, investigations, duties, etc. 

Supervise work of legal force and consult with employees in the solu- 
tion of legal problems. 

Review all complaints filed with local regulatory bodies against 
company. 

Refer and letter complaints to proper department for attention and 
sul)sequently report company action to regulatory bodies. 

Consider and approve form of legal documents prepared in various 
departments. 

Supervise tlie assessment and payment of all company taxes. 

Review all papers concerning suits, actions, etc., referred to Legal 
Department for advice or attention. 

COMPTROLLER 

Objectives 

Prepare sucli financial statistics and reports of the coinpariy’s opera- 
tions as may be required and has authority to require from all 
departments and houses such informatiou as may be necessary to 
prepare such statistics and reports. 

Take charge of the accounting methods of the company in all depart- 
ments and at all houses. , . 

Audit all accounts of the company. 

Represent the company in its relations with public accountants 
selected to certify to any published reports. 
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Prepare financial forecasts for use in determining the company’s 
financial policy. 

Obtain estimates from the general departments for the succeeding 
year. 

Prepare budgets for the departments and for the company. 

Place insurance in such amounts and in such a manner as may he 
determined to be the company's establislied policy. 

Approve all data on taxes and other statistical reports submitted to 
the general counsel before filing with public authorities. 

Approve all purchase and sales contracts which are on a cost-plus 
basis. 

Prepare and issue general instructions sent out under the authority 
of the president or vice-president. 

Obtain recommendations from the various general departments as to 
changes in employees' rates of pay and submit summaries to the 
president and board of directors for their consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Advise on accounting personnd in all departments’and at all locations. 

Assign work to the followog departments: 

Accounting Department. 

General Statistical Department. 

Approve all extra coiripensation plans. 

Certify to the amount earned by employees under compensations 
plans. 

TREASURER 

Objeciives 

Give receipts for all vouchers in favor of the company. 

Disburse in settlement of all invoices or orders which have received 
proper approval. 

Take receipts or vouchors for them. 

File and preserve a record of all expenditures. 

Deposit cash receipts and borrowed funds. 

Set up and maintain petty cash funds. 

Be responsible for the transfer of funds to the company's depositories. 

Invest surplus cash. 

Take custody of bonds and certificates, promissory notes and other 
negotiable instruments, contracts, leas®, deeds, insurance policies _ 
tax reports, copyrights and patents. 

Endorse all negotiable instruments. 

Sign all bonds and certificates of stock. 

Bond employees to whom delegates authority, 

Act in respect to the company’s stock issues and transfers where the 
company acts as its own registrar. 

Make out report to the hoard of directots as to cash position. 

Take charge of credits and collections. 

Prepare and submit an efficiency statement of the treasurer’s office 
to the proper officials. 
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Supply company with all the cash it requires both for current matters 
and for capital expenditures. 

Maintain cash budget. 

STATISTICIAN 

Objectives 

Take charge of the general statistical studies of the company. 

Analyze and correlate statistics regarding all phases of the business 
and present these statistics in graphic or summarized form to the 
executives. 

Review all reports being issued and prepare graphic charts for ns 
much of the data as possible, so that the executives can detect 
important trends of the business accurately and easily. 

Suggest the compilation of additional information considered neces> 
aaty and eUminatioos of any reports and statistics considered 
unnecessary. 

Ccojicrate with other departments In such of their studies ns arc based 
in part on the statistical rccord-s in his office. 

Advise officials of the company on the general business condition of 
this country and other countries. 

Keep in contact with state and national agencies, furnishing statis* 
tical information. 

Make studies of statistics of the company and its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Make forecasts and recommendations as a result of these studies to 
the end that the company may act intelligently and quickly in 
increasing or decreasing commitments in order to anticipate the 
expected increase or decrease in sales to customers. 

Advise the accountants and statistidans in the various departments 
of the company and the officials of the subsidiary companies as- 
signed to this work, so that they may at all times be informed as 
to the trend of affairs with particular reference to the reaction of the 
trend on their own business. 

Make such financial studies as may be necessary to advise as to the 
probable cause of interest rates. 

Advise other departments of the company where statistical studies 
are being made. 

Maintain a general library and a key index to information available 
within the company. 

Maintain files of all sufficiently important statistical reports and 
analyses prepared by the various departments of the company. 

Make studies of foreign exchange conditions in this and other coun- 
tries to the end that intelligent action may be taken on the trans- 
mission of funds from one country to another country. 

GENERAL AUDITOR 

Objectives 

Take charge and be responsible for the work of the Auditing Depart- 
ment. 
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Submit all reports to the president. 

Prescribe the rules and conditions under which payments are author- 
ized in all departments of the company, subject to the approval 
of the president. 

Audit the accounts of the finandal officers of the company, and those 
of other employees who arc entrusted with company funds, 

Audit the accounts of the treasurers of subsidiary companies. 

Audit the transactions in fine metals and minerals. 

■ Determine that surety bonds have been secured for employees as 
prescribed by the treasurer. 

Check commitments and dishursements applying on specific plant 
appropriations granted by the board of directors. 

Certify to the correctness of reports covering such specific plant 
appropriations before they arc presented to the board of directors. 

Audit the journal entries of all departments of the company. 

Audit other records and accounts in all departments of the company, 
cither completely or by test check. . 

Consult with the European comptroller and officials of allied coinpa* 
nies as to auditing methods and routine to be followed in the foreign 
associated and allied companies. 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Objectives 

Prepare intelligible specifications covering the quality of material 
to be purchased and provide the means for checking deliveries 
against these specifications. 

Buy all materials and service required for the company, and be 
respoirsible for these until they arc delivered to the consuming 
department. 

Obtain the best possible cash discount for the prompt payment of 
vendors' invoices. 

Compare the various items appearing on the invoice with the pvir- 
chase order to see that the former is correct. 

Cooperate with the Industrial Traffic Department so that shipments 
may be properly routed and delivered when and where required. 

Study business conditions and markets. 

Investigate new materials and equipment. 

Establish relations with supplies and investigate possible new sources 
of supplies. 

Keep a record of quotations. 

Keep an adequate record of purchases in files which are readily 
accessible. (These records should be comprehensive with respect 
to nature of material purchases, quantities bought, from whom 
purchased and price paid.) 

Make a complete audit of invoices with respect to prices, terms, 
footings and extensions and prepare invoices for prompt payment. 
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Maintain a complete file of catalogues of material pertaining to 
the business with which the Purchasing ’Agent is associated. (These 
files should be revised from lame to time to bring them up to date.) 

Dispose of obsolete matcri.ol and equipment. 

Keep the raw material inventory at the lowest possible figure con- 
sistent with business and market conditions. 

Keep in touch with the general activities of the company and tax 
service departments. 

Interview salesmen who call persona,lly and put them in touch with 
the technical men of the organization. 

Study sales literature received. 

Pile daims. 

Interest self jn the company's personnel by assisting them in personal 
purchases and ptocuciug special discounts for them. 

Secure such claims as are necessary as the result of the receipt of 
goods damaged in transit. 

Inform all department heads of any developments of materialB, 
devices, eqxiipment, prices, etc. 

Cooperate with the production department by having sufficient 
materials on hand to meek its schedule and by having material 
available to take care of any of the changes in schedule, 

Cooperate with the engineering department by adliering strictly 
to their specifications, advising them of similar materials or equip- 
ment at lower costs or better delivery, and by securing their 
approval before any change is made in specifications. 

Cooperate with the inspection department by ordering the best 
material consistent with price and service, and by carefully heed- 
ing tlieir complaints and informing them of any changes of mate- > 
rials and giving xcusons (or same. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Objeclives 

Prepare and present plans for the advertising activities of the com- 
pany, correlating all such plans very definitely with the program 
in sales development as laid down by the sales organization. 

Supervise the execution of these plans as carried out either by: 

a. The personnel of the advertising department. 

b. The advertising agencies or agency which the company employs. 

Supervise the preparation of art work required in advertising and 

printing matter. 

Serve as contact officer with the advertising agency. 

Supervise correspondence, particularly with consumers, relating to 
the company’s advertising. 

Supervise distribution of advertising material throughout company, 
being sure that executives are not bothered with unimportant 
publications. 

Receive solicitations of proposed advertising plans media ond deter- 
mine their relations to the requirements of the sales plan. 
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Help determine the sales program to adequately apply the costs of 
advertising to accomplish the desired sales objectives. 

Make the necessary contacts with all parts of the business or with 
trade in developing its part of the work. 

Coordinate such relations with the activities in the department as 
such. 

Take charge of the various publicity efforts of the company not 
placed through an agency. (This includes not only advertising 
material, but stationery, printed matter, delivery wagons, signs, 
buildings and policies relating to courtesy attd promptness, all 
of which help form the reputation of the company.) 

Carry on the preparation of advertising, study of media, study of 
markets, and application of advertising to such markets in con- 
junction with the program of sales effort. 

Make up and distribute the advertising budget and exercise constant 
control over the expenditures of the department. 

Maintain the necessary contacts with other departments and par- 
tlailarly with the managing executives. 

Maintain proper contact with the advertising agencies, interpreting 
to them the problems and policies of the company, and passing 
upon their work in the company’s behalf. 

Keep abreast of developments in paper, printing, engraving and 
other processes of duplication. 

Interpret the business as a whole to its clientele and to the industry 
it represents. 

Plan ways and means of keeping the institiitlon in right relationship 
to its civic responsibilities and opportunities. 

Train assistants. 

Maintain contact with the publishers of such magazines or newspapers 
as the firm may be using. 

Maintain files of all advertisements and printed matter in a form 
suitable for reference. 

Direct the preparation of s»ich literature as is created in the adver- 
tising department. 

Check results constantly, and in the light of the lessons thus learned, 
reshape the work of the department. 

K!eep financial and statistical records relating to advertising. 

Attend conferences with president, sales manager, and other officials, 
taking part in the discussions. 

Direct research into conditions of trade and community development 
likely to affect judgment in formulating plans. 

Supervise public relations and interpret tlie ideals, policies, and 
important developments wthin the organization to the public. 

Inform the Sales organization in the field as to the company's adver- 
tising policy and plans. 

Equip the Sales organization in the field with the necessary visuali- 
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zation of current and contemp^ted campaigns for presentation tn 
the ti-ade. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 

Objectives 

Choose the kind of transportation to be purchased in a given case, 
whether it be rail, steamship, truck, express or any other way of 
shipping. 

Choose the most favorable route. 

Determine to what extent less-than-carload shipments may be con- 
solidated into carload lots for redistribution. 

Establish warehouses to serve as distribution reservoirs. 

Select sites for plant and warehouses. 

Comply with the regulations of the carriers relating to the marking 
of containers so as to avoid assessments of penalty charges for 
non-compliance with the carriers’ regulations, 

Take advantage of import and export rates and use ports having 
the lowest freight rates to and from that point. 

Determine whether the proper ctassificatton is being secured for the 
goods of the firm and be able to describe what is to be shipped in 
terms used in this classification. 

Study and keep close watch of trimspQrtiitiQn legislation and rulings. 
Apply properly, storage and demurrage rules affecting collection of 
moneys in connection therevdth. 

Secure terminal and yaid service, both industrial and railroad. 

Take advantage of diversion, reconsignment, and in- transit privileges. 
Check freight bills. 

Handle claims for loss, damage or overcharge. 

Study the effect of ti’affie rates upon the competitive situation. 
Install freight tariff file and keep it up-to-date and in good working 
order. 

Determine whether the rates applying to eonmodities slupped to or 
by the firm are just and equiti^le as compared with rates on other 
commodities, and compared with the ratra on the same commod- 
ities from other locations to various destinations. 

Advise purchasing agent as to the rates from all possible sources of 
supply for raw materials. 

Issue bills of lading. 

Handle export shipments. 

Secure consular papers and ocean insurance. 

Apply properly the 43 rules of the Consolidated Freight Classification, 
Present definite proposals wth substantiating evidence, when pre- 
paring rate proposals, clasrification petitions and other proposi- 
tions of this nature. 

Classify the Traffic Department, embodying the Sliipping Depart- 
ment and possibly the Receiving Department, so that the routine 
1 services and the constiuctive will properly function. 
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Maintain an adequate library of traffic and railroad publications. 

Hold conferences of the various traffic subordinates in order to take 
advantage of any constructive ideas which might be offered and 
apply them to the best advantage of the firm. 

Win and retain the good •will of the firm's customers by attending to 
their traffic needs, more particularly expediting shipments, advis- 
ing proper freight rates, etc. 

Keep in contact with the carriers’ representatives at all times by 
attending conferences or meetings of reputable industrial organi- 
zations, such as the National Industrial League, Shippers' Advis- 
ory Board, and Traffic or Transportation. 

Make Pullman reservations and purcbosc of steamship or railroad 
tickets for employees traveling on company’s business. 



ADVANTAGES OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS IN 
INDUSTRY 


From the foregoing illustrations it appears that the fol- 
lowing definition is appropriate: 

"A job specification is a series of statements which define 
the essential things that should be accomplished in perform- 
ing proficiently the duties of a given assignment.” 

Considerable experience with job specifications written in 
the form illustrated in the foregoing pages shows that they 
are of the following uses in industry: • 

From matiagmenl slaitdpoinl . — ^Job Specificationst 

Give better understanding of type of employee required for each job. 

Form a basis for interview and examination of prospective employees. 

Furnish information for placement of those who may have certain 
physical handicaps. 

Form a basis for the design of Application and of Progress reewds, 

Form the basis of a training schedule for every employee. 

Form the basis of tests to determine if applicant is eligible for appoint- 
ment or an employee is fitted for promotion to a higher job. 

Give detail information as to scope and limitations of every job. 

Prom employee's slandpoint . — ^Job Specifications: 

Make available clear descriptions of the features and requirements 
of all jobs, thus giving an poportunity to select and qualify for one 
of which the applicant or employee would otherwise have no 
knowledge; 

Furnish a program of progressive steps and thus promote incentives 
to advance. 

Give suggestions as to how to improve himself in order to do his par- 
ticular job better and train for advanced work, 

Promote good will because of the clear understanding which the em- 
ployee gets regarding his work and opportunities. 

From standpoint of outside agencies, Job Specifications, when generally 
adopted by industry, 

Define the requirements of the industrial field in such manner as to 
enable educational institutions to train prospective employees more 
suitably for their vocations; thus benefiting both worker and 
industry. 

Enable the Government in times of emergencies more intelligently 
to classify the mobilized forces; thus facilitating the process of 
34 
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assigning individuals to posts more suitable to tlieir peculiar 
abilities. 

Establish a means of determining the levels of ability required for 
each grade of employment throughout each industry. 

Form a basis for establishing common terminology for similar occupa- 
tions in different industries as far as practicable. 



ADVANTAGES OP JOB SPECIFICATIONS TO 
EDUCATION 


Direct uses of job specifications to specialized training in 
industry have been mentioned in the preceding sections. It 
was there shown how the objectives of the job define goals 
for the worker to acJiieve, and how a pyramid outlines a 
progressive growth in skill and mastery over jobs of increas- 
ing difficulty and responsibility. The content of the pyra- 
mid also guides the company in organization of supplemen- 
tary materials of instruction, in development of tests of all 
sorts, and in determining relative proficiency and standards 
of achievement. 

Clearly job specifications have the same direct application 
to trade instruction in schools. In this case, if intensive 
work is to be given, it is necessary to analyse each of the 
objectives of the job into simpler elements or jobs which 
can be conveniently handled in a school program. For 
example, the job specification for a tire repair man reads: 
Repair injuries to automobile tires. Classification of all 
forms of tire injuries and analysis of their cures shows that 
the following 28 simple operations include all elements of 
skill which an expert tire repair man must have. These also 
define the materials of instruction for the course. 


1. Vulcanize small hole. 

2. Vulcanize cut or blowout. 

3. Splice inner tube. 

4. Apply valve pad. 

5. Replace valve stem. 

6 . Repair tread cut. 

7. Repair mud boil. 

8. Repair scraped sidewall. 

9. Repair rim cut. 

10. Repair fabric break. 

11. Repair half section. 

12. Repair full section, 

13. Repair top section, fabric. 

14. Repair inside sectional, fabric. 

15. Repair inside and outside. 

16. Retread a tire, fabric and cord 


17. Retread, using kettle. 

18. Retr^d^ dry cure method. 

19. Cure sectional repair. 

20. Cure inside repair. 

21. Preserve tread pattern. 

22. Tread cut (Silvertown cable 

cord tire repair). 

23. Replace cord section. 

24. Make sectional repair. 

25. Apply cord patch. 

26. Make sectional repair, cord 

truck tire. 

27. Make sectional repair, clincher 

type. 

28. Make sectional repair, rope 
. tires. 
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This procGSS of analysing job specifications into simpler 
elements is called “job analysis.” Specifications may be 
analysed in many different ways, not only for purposes of 
instmction, but also for determining relative proficiency, 
lines of promotion, classification systems or terminology. 
Much of the success of training depends on how well the job 
analysis is done. 

The effectiveness of technical training can be much in- 
creased and at the same time other liberal educational values 
secured by carrying the job analysis one step further. While 
many of the operations in skilled work require thought and 
judgment, high sldll depends also on fine coordination of 
nerve and muscle to the point where certain motions or 
actions become automatic. Such automatisms are estab- 
lished by diill. Therefore it reduces training time if the 
desired automatisms are separated from those exercises 
that require thought, and properly designed drills are given 
to develop them. 

In like manner teclmical training may have a powerful 
influence in malcing mcm more honest, more accurate, more 
dependable, and more industrious. It may also foster the 
development of habits of critical thinking, of weighing evi- 
dence, of discerning controlling elements in situations, of 
evaluating relationships^ and of deducing consequences. 
The manner in which the work is done has, in addition, im- 
portant results in determining student attitudes toward 
school and even toward life itself. When the work is well 
done, these desirable habits and attitudes evolve sponta- 
neously in most people. It helps the instructor to achieve 
the desired result if the habits and attitudes that may be 
fostered by a particular job are listed separately ixr a third 
column of the job analysis. No attention is paid to this list 
when all goes well. But when the individual fails to develop 
the desired attitudes, or when bad habits appear, special 
individual treatment is given. This may call for services 
of a physician or a mental hygienist; Making an instructor 
pay conscious attention to developing attitudes and habits 
of his student has proved most useful in many cases. • 

It was on the basis of a triple job analysis of this sort 
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that the course of training radio code operators in the army 
was developed and the time of training reduced about half. 
The following sample from that analysis indicates how it is 
made: 

RADIO OPERATOR 

Objectives 

Transmit and receive in International code 15 code groups of five 
letters each per minute, for three minutes, transcribing received 
signals with pen or pencil in printed characters with a maximum of 
six erroneous letters. 

Set up and make the necessary connection with the operation of 
ordinary types of radio sets. 

Make necessary adjustments for the proper tuning and operation of 
radio sets. 

Test for serviceability and care for stoi^ge batteries used with 


radio sets. 

JOB ANALYSIS 


AiHomalims 

Content 

Habits and AlHlndes 

Letter 

Primary batteries 

Analyse situations 

Receive code 

Series and parallel connections 

Evaluate elements 

Send code, etc. 

Storage batteries 

Diagnose difficulties 


Resistance 

Weigh evidence 


Magnets 

Discern relationships 


Wave meter 

Plan action 


Transmitting set 

Act honestly 


Receiver 

Work accurately 


Lettering 

Cooperate 


Receiving 

Transcribing, etc. 

Deal squarely, etc. 

This triple 

. job analysis may be applied with benefit to 


almost any type of occupation or social activity. A good 
exercise for those who wish to try it out in the social science 
field is to make such a triple analysis of the items in the 
following job specification: 

AMERICAN CITIZEN 

Objectives 

Form a more perfect union. 

Establish justice. 

Insure domestic tranquillity. 

Provide for the common defense. 

Promote the general welfare. 

Secure the blessing of liberty to himself and his posterity. 
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What are the automatisms, the techniques, the habits and 
the attitudes characteristic of people who succeed in estab- 
li.shing justice? What are essential conditions of domestic 
tranquillity? What do people do to insure its maintenance? 
What is the general welfare? How do people act to promote it? 

The foregoing methods of analysing job specifications apply 
mainly to specialized training de\dsed to produce skilled 
workers in specialized fields. For purposes of general educa- 
tion, such as should be given at least through the first six 
gi'ades, a difiei'ent treatment is necessary. When a wide 
range of specifications for a great variety of occupations are 
studied, it is found that certain expressions occur with 
relative frequency. Examples of such expressions are: File 
documents, classify, make reports, arrange, interpret 
sketches, read meters, prescribe first aid, balance accounts, 
keep reqords, abstract reports, make out checks, traffic 
regulations, fire prevention, operate fui'nace, etc. Such 
skills are needed in many occupations. They are "Com- 
mon” elements of the world’s work with which everyone 
should be at home. 

Skills of this sort are not acquired adequately by mere 
drill in the mechanics of the operation. For example, if one 
is to do a good job at filing documents, or classifying, or 
abstracting reports, he must analyse, discern relative im- 
portance, detect relationships, weigh evidence, and draw 
consistent conclusions. Training in these habits may be 
given in many of the present courses in schools. It is such 
material as this that a job analysis of job specifications yields 
as an aid to general education. Analyses of this sort are in 
progress. 

In addition to these direct applications to school practice, 
job specifications are most useful in vocational guidance. 
When well written they give a clear and vivid description 
of each type of work. A person’s instinctive reaction to 
this kind of a picture is an indication of his interest. Most 
employment, especially in higher professional work, is done 
on the basis of informal verbal job specifications. Accurate 
printed statements ate even more f^ective. 

The art of interpreting job specifications for purposes of 
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education is far less well developed than is the art oC writiuj^ 
them, This is perfectly natural. With the help of suitable 
directions,’ any normal person can write a ^ood specifi- 
cation for his own job. But interpretation requires insight 
and balanced judgment. Character, vision, creative imagi- 
nation ai'c the ultimate aims of education. These do not 
appear in job specifications and must not be sacrificed to 
the practical and more elemental need for learning to earn 
a living. 

Educators very properly have their attention focused on 
the ultimate aims of education. They have little o]3povtu- 
nity to know intimately eitlier the practical requirements of 
the world’s work or the impractical bungling of young gradu- 
ates in their fii'st efforts to earn their salt. Business men 
appreciate the high aims of education but jnust master the 
material difficulties of existence lest we all starve. 'Uhey 
cannot pay one dollar for sixty-cent achievement and live. 
Hence, misimdei-standings arise, and taxpayers demand that 
schools deliver goods that are clearly worth the pri(}e, 

Job specifications establish mutually intelligiblo coniiviu- 
nication between indrrstrialists and school men. I'hey oj^en 
the way for complete removal of all nxismiderstandings. 
But their chief significance does not lie in this alone, Their 
fundamental importance comes from the fact that they lead 
first to understandings and then to actions that arc educa- 
tionally sound. Schools are finding that well written job 
specifications help them substitute real achievement for 
academic credit. Industries are finding that they help 
them develop men while mjiking profits. Practical methods 
of consciously developing charactei' while learning to do real 
jobs are evolving through their intelligent use. 

Job specifications that yield the information schools need 
to build better citizens are now available. By making wise 
interpretations, education can increase its power to release 
and develop human talent. And as the quality of the school 
work improves, the controversy over costs recedes and 
ultimately vanishes. 

* The Council has’pitblwTied such HlhS fo send 

itonrequestl ^ .nM V 




